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THE HEART’S LENT. 
BY JOHN W. O'KEEFE, 


My Lent is not the brief 
Month of religious grief, 

When sackcloth garbs repentant crime 
And men for mankinod weep, 
But a Lent that lasts for years, 
A Lent of dust an tears— 

The dead heart’s penitential time— 
This is the Lent [ keep. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 














THE BIRTHPLACE OF HOMER. 
WERT thou born at Chios? No. 
Then, at Smyrna? ’Twas not so, 
Then thy natal planet shone 

O’er Cymé or o’er Colophon? 

Neither that is true nor this. 

Thou art, then, from Salamis’ 

Nay! I was not cradled there. 

Where, then, Homer? tell as where! 

Grant that I reply not. Why? 

If I told my birthplace, I 
‘To those other towns might grow 
Less a favorite than a foe. 

AFTER JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 
Last night, while I was weaviug posies, 
I found a I.ove among the roses; 

[ took him by the wings and bound him: 
Then, in a bowl of wine I drowned him 
I drank the wine, but since that minute 
My breast feels, tingling. Love within it, 


TO A TRAVELER. 
After many a dusty wile, 
Wanderer, linger bere awhile; 
Stretch your limbs in this long grass; 
Through these pines a wind shall pass 
That shall cool you with its wing: 
Grasshoppers shall shout and sing; 
While the shepherd on the hill, 
Near a fountain warbling still, 
Modulates, when noon is mute, 
Summer songs along his flute: 
Underneath a spreading tree, 
None so easy-limbed as he, 
Sheltered from the dog-star’s heat, 








Rest; and then, on freshened feet, 

You shall pass the forest through. 

It is Pan that counsels you. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A GREATER NIAGARA. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 








EVER since the deluge, outpoured from the windows 
of heaven, has been divinely constituted a symbol of 
the abundance of grace outpoured from the same opened 
windows, men should be anxious to see all available 
cataracts, as so many significant signs of the blessings 
they may daily expect. And all these greater or lesser 
Niagaras will not fully convey what He is waiting to 
give, who can do exceeding abundantly above all we 
are able to ask or even think. 

Having distinct mental pictures of cver forty famous 
Cataracts, I eagerly embraced an opportunity to add 
another, viz., that of the Shoshone Falls, of thé Snake 
River in Idaho, called above the Greater Niagara. 


These falls lie twenty-six miles south of Shoshone, a - 


town on the Oregon Short Line. A driver was found 
who would take me there and buck in one day in winter 
for $12; the summer fare being but $8. We were to 
start at 6:30 o’clock, before daylight, drive over in three 
anda half hours, and back in four, that all possible 
time might be given to the falls. 

The journey began in the darkness, with a fog of ex- 
traordinary density, and a cold that froze its particles 


into fine ice that transformed our outer appearance to | 


that of a white bear. My beard soon became a mass of 
ice; the driver was dressed from head to foot in fur, a 


taught me confidence in the weather when going to see 
any of Nature’s gra»deurs. 

The road runs over a plain of lava 250 miles long by 
25 to 100 miles wide. It has the usual characteristics of 
lava; mounds, dikes, fissures and caves. Into one of 
these a locomotive might run for half a mile, or in the 
night a man might drop into unfathomed depths. 

At eleven o'clock the sun burned through the fog and 
revealed a vast landscape, in the distance blue as 
the sea, set round with jeweled mountains, glittering in 
snow and ice. Half an hour later, in the level earth 
appeared a chasm fifty miles long, one thousand feet 
deep, and at the bottom ot this lay the green river, re- 
flecting with perfect fidelity the winding lines of the 
perpendicular walls, and reproducing the variegated 
tints of the cleft lava so faithfully that the chasm seemed 
twice as deep as it was, and beyond its multiplied depth 
one gazes into the azure depths of heaven. 

The first impulse is to kneel in silent adoration of the 
great God who can put such sublimity and beauty in the 
midst of such desolation. ‘ 

The walls of this chasm are so perpendicular that one 
might come, perishing for water from these plains of 
terrible lava, and wander for ten miles in sight of this 
delicious coolness and be unable to find a single place 
where he could descend. Atthe point where we reached 
the chasm descent can be made. The quiet river sud- 
denly changes from eight hundred feet below the general 
level of the country to one thousand and ten feet below, 
by the Shoshone Falls. Just above the cataract, close to 
the terrible descent runs a ferry, guided by a wire rope. 
Of course the usual number of boats and men bave gone 
over, nota splinter of boat orshred of man being seen 
afterward. But a careful examination of the appliances 
of the ferry gives one as great confidence in the presence 
of imminent death a stone’s throw away, as he has when 
he runs within an inch of death on the rail, or with only 
a plank between him and eternity at sea, or within a 
second of death if the heart cease a beat or two. 

The water above the falls is more than two hundred 
feet deep, its bottom never having been reached. Below 
the falls is an unascertained depth. This shows that the 
chasm has been dammed to this enormous height. How is 
itdone? Some affirm that the Snake was once a lost 
river, making its way in the earth under this enormous 
depth of lava; that from time to time the overarching 
stone fell in, was comminuted and carried away. But 
atlength the great mass overarching the place where the 
falls now are fell in, and constituted teo much resistance 
to be carried away. The waters were dammed up till 
they overflowed the obstruction and fell again into their 
accustomed channels below. To this theory I object, 
and propose what seems to me a better: that this vast 
plain opened with a wide crack as it did in hundreds of 
small cracks elsewhere. Place the knuckles and adja- 
cent joints of your fingers together, palms downward. 
Depress the wrists. The knuckles draw apart leaving an 
irregular chasm. The projections of one side fit into 
the cavities of the opposite. But suppose it did not make 
aclean crack; but about the middle knuckle, a large 
piece having already large cracks on both sides, did not 
yield to the crack of the new chasm, but slipped on both 
the receding edges and dropped in between them. There 
isthe dam in the very way the chasm was made. In 
proof of this, while standing on the hights of either 
side, I find a large amount of the upper layers of lava 
gone just where they would be if precipitated into the 
cleft. And the upper part of the dam at least is of the 
same material as the upper strata of rock. 

But these are only guesses. None of us was there 
when it bappeved and if we had been, would not have 
survived tw tell the process. Meanwhile we are neglect- 
ing present grandeurs. 

Going down the sides of the cliff toward the bottom 
one can easily study the process of their manufacture or 
rather their volcanofacture. 

Over this vast plain have poured successive floods of 
lava from unknown fountains hundreds of miles away 
and at intervals of unknown periods of time. Just 
above Banias, south of Mount Hermon, one may seealow 
flat crater that has poured its stream of lava down the 
gorge where a young Damascus river is born; but there 
does not seem to have’ been but one such overflow: On 
the inside of the crater of Popocatapetl may be seen doz- 








numbers of overflows. In several lower ones the break 
went through many little caves in the lava showing 
where gas had been evolved that found no_ outlet. 
Sometimes the developing gas threw up a mound in the 
viscous mass of the lava and the next layer of lava, re- 
specting the hardened mound, rose above it. 
Once at least there was a great diluvial flood over the 
plains so often covered with the igneous tides. Here is 
fifteen to twenty feet of sand, graveland small bowlders. 
Over it subsequently flowed the liquid rock with such 
beat as tofuse it all into a mass of solid pudding. 
It is easy to observe the same characteristics of differ- 
ent thicknesses, color and material on opposite sides of 
the chasm. 
There is a marked tendency in all this lava to break 
into pentagonal blocks. Standing on the edge of the 
chasm are blocks from one to six feet in size that have 
been shoved by the frost from one inch to three feet, and 
await a trifle more projection to thunder into the depths 
below. 
But to the falls. Little islands divide the stream into 
six cascades, dropping down seventy feet. Then the 
whole river is compressed to a breadth of 750 feet, and 
united again into a single stream it makes its sublime 
dash of 210 feet into the water below. This is nearly a 
third greater fall than Niagara, It is not quite a per- 
pendicular plunge. Projecting rocks dash the whole 
mighty mass into cataracts of foam and furious spray, 
over which hovers Iris on her wings of flame. At 
Niagara there isa sense of power sometimes producing 
a feeling akin to terror. But here, tho the chasm is 
deepened, from 160 to 1,000 feet, the sublime is touched 
and glorified by the beautiful. Sometimes the volume 
of water is nearly equal to that of Niagara. Of course 
the volume of rising mist, because of the greater fall 
and the fury of foam from the projecting rocks is much 
greater. And as the wind toys with the rising cloude, 
the rainbows shift and play, as if angels of glory were 
practicing their mazy movements in the presence of this 
sublime exhibition of power. 

On on> of the little crags of islands in the upper fall 
a pair of bald eagles have nested for years and raised 
their young in the midst of the thunder and spray of 
the waters. That they selected the one place of grandeur 
out of a hundred miles of convenient cliffs, shows that 
they have the real taste to appreciate and be the heraldic 
representatives of the grandest couatry on the globe, 
and that they can be trusted so to train up their children 
tbat they wili not become Prince Rudolphs in their high 
estate. 

DENVER, COL. 
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THE JESUIT QUESTION IN CANADA. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 





WHEN public men in the United States have spoken to 
me with indifference of Canada and her affairs, as they 
usually have, I have told them that if they did not take 
care trouble, as it had come to them from the South, 
would some day come to them from the North. It will 
not be trouble of the same kind, or trouble which will 
bring on four years of civil war. It will be trouble with 
which, if citizens have common patriotism and resolu- 
tion, the ballot may deal; but it will be trouble, and 
perhaps serious trouble. The South Carolina of a sec- 
ond irrepressible conflict is not unlikely to be found in 
French Canada, dominated by the Jesuit. 

That a second irrepressible conflict, tho happily of a 
much milder type, impends over society on this conti- 
nent is a fact to which Americans are apparently begin- 
ning toawaken. The fight over the public school sys- 
tem at Boston is the prelude probably to a general strug- 
gle, other preludes to which are the fights over grants of 
public money on land to the sectarian purposes of the 
Roman Catholic Church at New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere. Once more, asin the case of Free- 
dom and Slavery, two social systems radically antago- 
nistic, each with its political and intellectual concomi- 
tants, confront each other. On one side is the social sys- 
tem of the New World, the system of individual liberty; 
of freedom of opinion and speech, of religious equality; 
of science and progress—the system which, leaving all 
Churches to themselves and the religious conscience to 
itself, repudiates all ecclesiastical domination and claims 








ens of successive overflows each of which has raised the 
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the Church of Rome, that comparatively late but 
formidable immigrant—the system of the encycli- 
cal and the syllabus, the system which seeks to 
make the Pope, as representative of the ecclesias- 
tical power, supreme lord of all in things temporal, 
so far as the Church pleases, as well as in things spiritu- 
al, which demands for the ecclesiastical power the first 
allegiance of the citizen, which denounces freedom of 
opinion and asserts the right of the infallible Church to 
put down opinions opposed to hers by force, which de- 
clares that the Papacy will not make terms with modern 
science and progress, which combats explicitly liberty of 
speech and of religious conviction, implicitly hberty of 
every kind. The twosystems, that of civil and that of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, that of reaction and that of 
progress cannot, any more than could that of freedom 
and that of slavery, live under the same roof. The Ro- 
man system was finally formulated by the Council of 
the Vatican which crowned it with the infallibility of 
the Pepe, while the control of the Papacy itself passed 
into tne hands of the Jesuit, the heir of that great and 
wonderful conspiracy which has been cairied on for 
three centuries against freedom and progress. Still de- 
voted to the prosecution of his old enterprise, tho politi- 
cal power having departed from kings and settled inthe 
people, he has now to cultivate and does with great suc- 
cess cultivate the acts of the demagog in place of the 
acts of the courtier. It is needless to dilate to Ameri- 
cans on the power of the Church of Rome in the United 
States—on her numbers now recruited not only from 
Ireland and Germany but from Italy, her activity, the 
vast and steady growth of her wealth, the discipline 
which she maintains among her political legions, the 
prompt obedience with which they obey her call on 
election day, and the effect out of propurtion even to 
their real muster-roll which their compactness, and the 
unity and energy with which they are wielded make upon 
the imagination of the politician. It is a very weak 
point in elective institutions, at least under the party 
system, that any interest or conspiracy which will de- 
liberately treat the State not asthe object of civil duty 
but as an oyster to be opened with the knife of a section- 
al veto may, by holding the balance of parties, enslave 
the commonwealth to its own ends. The green flag, 
which is virtually the flag of the Church of Romein the 
United States, after being lowered for a moment by an 
insurrection of American nationality, floats again in 
triumphant domination over the City Hall of New York 
Nor can a Canadian cast the stone of reproach at the 
citizens of the United States. We bow beneath the 
same yoke, 

In attacking the public school system Rome attacks 
the key of her enemy’s position. Free institutions can- 
not possibly continue to exist without an educated peo- 
ple. Over an educated people Rome can never reign. 
Norainally she opposes the religious system of education 
to the secular system. Really if she could extinguish 
her rival and have all things her own way, popular edu- 
cation would cease. Look at the countries which have 
gal, Italy, especially Calabria, Sicily, Brittany and other 
been thoroughly under her sway. Look at Spain, Portu- 
ultra-Catholic districts of France, the remote provinces 
of Austria, Mexico, and the South American colonies of 
Spain. In French Canada, where the Church is abso- 
lute, the bulk of the people are illiterate, and we are 
told that even the mayor of a town is not always able to 
write. In British Canada the Roman Catholic Church 
has managed to secure for herself separate schools, and 
these are unquestionably inferior to the rest. Ireland 
has a national system of education, but it was intro- 
duced by the Parliament of the United Kingdom against 
the wishes and in spite of the half-veiled resistance of 
the main body of the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
priesthood. Whether the policy of the Church be de- 
liberate or not, as it is everywhere the same, we may in- 
fer that it is rooted in her character, and that her vic- 
tory would be the death not only of the secular school 
system but of popular education. The Jesuit was, as 
Bacon saw, a great and, in his way, successful educator. 
But of whom? Not of the people, but of princes, nobles, 
youth of the wealthier class, of those over whom he 
wished to get influence, because influence over them 
was political and social power. Nor was bis object in 
teaching that of the genuine educator, but that of the 
social and intellectual intriguer. What he imparted 
was not light, much less independence of mind, but 
only genteel accomplishments, with a hollow show of 
learning, in return for which he exacted the entire 
submission of his pupil’s mind. His aim was, in 
short, to extirpate by educational vaccination that dan- 
gerous malady, the love of knowledge, which the Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance had set up. If the Church 
of Rome throws herself into the work of popular educa- 
tion it is to take the people away from the heretical 
schools. She cannot possibly love it for its own sake. 
Where education is she dares not venture on the per- 
formance of miracles, and scarcely on the exhibition of 
relics. We have miracles and relics in Quebec. 

The scene of battle now shifts to French Canada, J 
have tried to describe before the French Canadian the- 
ocracy, and those who bear the facts in mind will see 
that the Church of Rome bas in that theocracy an ad- 
mirable basis for her reactionary operations on the con- 
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tablished. She retains the legal power of collecting 
from all Catholics tithes and other ecclesiastical dues 
which she had before the Conquest, while she is not like 
all other Established Churches under State control. Her 
priesthood is supreme in al] things temporal as well as 
spiritual, her people are uneducated and submissive. 
Amid the general poverty of the people she is rich, and 
her wealth is always being increased by gainful invest- 
ment as well as by pious contribution. It is reckoned 
that she now holds realized property to the amount of 
eighty millions and has eight millions of revenue. She 
derives a great addition of strength and of security from 
her identification with French nationality, which in late 
years has been growing more intense and more aggres- 
sive, the British Canadian element having not only 
feiled to assimilate the French, but having begun visibly 
to recede before it. The Eastern Townships, once British, 
are now rapidly passing into French hands, The Church 
gladly advances money at a low rate of interest to the 
Frenchman to buy out the Englishman, because the land 
in Catholic hands will pay tithes. The assessor, under 
French Catholic control, is able to help the process by 
raising the taxes, on a property in British hands. The 
British element will soon be reduced to the commercial 
quarter of Montreal, while the French are overflowing 
and carrying at once their nationality and their ecclesi- 
astical system with them into the adjoining parts of 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. They are also 
overflowing at a great rate into the Northeastern States 
of the Union, and, in combination with the Irish Catho- 
lics,they bid fair toswamp the Puritan in his ancient seat. 

Till lately, however, the Roman Catholic Church in 
Quebec was comparatively quiet and unaggressive. She 
was a remnant of Gallicanism saved by distance and 
British rule from the catastrophe of the Gallican Church 
at the time of the French Revolution, and also cut off 
from the Ultramontane reaction which followed upon 
the Restoration. She devoured the substance of the 
people and kept them iznorant and unprogressive, but 
she did her best to make them moral in an ecclesiastical 
way; and tho her influence upon the political par- 
ties and her use of it for her exclusive objects, as well as 
her irregular interference in elections, were great polit- 
ical evils, she did not systematically encroach upon the 
rights of the State. She accepted the British monarchy 
pretty much as she had accepted the monarchy in 
France. But by the coming of the Jesuit with the pro- 
gram of Ultramontanism embodied in the encyclical, 
the scene is changed. Quebec, in spite of the resistance 
of some of the bishops, the parish priests and the Old 
Orders, such as the Sulpicians, is yielding to the influ- 
ences now dominant at Rome, and becoming Ultramon- 
tane and, what is the same thing, Jesuit. Her solid and 
separate nationality, cut off by difference of langnage 
from the liberalizing influences of the New World, thor- 
oughly permeated with Ultramontanism and identifying 
theocracy with patriotism, promises henceforth to be 
the citadel of the Jesuit, and the center from which he 
will carry on his crusade against the free and progress- 
ive civilization of the New World. 

Fiushed with victory over his ecclesiastical rivals and 
confident in his hold over the politicians, the Jesuit in 
Quebec has now ventured on a stroke which makes Can- 
ada ring and awakens echoes in New England, if not be- 
yond. Theestates which the Order held in Canada under 
the Bourbons, on the suppression of the Order by the 
Pope in 1773 Japsed to the British Crown. They had, in- 
deed, never been held by the Order as a corporation 
under British rule, since the Treaty of Paris guaranteed 
the French Canadians their religion only ‘‘so far as 
British law permitted”; and Jesuitism was at that time 
proscribed—indeed, at the present day it is hardly tcl- 
erated—by British law. To these estates the revived 
Order, after an interval of more than a century, during 
forty years of which it was itself out of existence, has 
had the hardihood to put inaclaim. Such a demand, if 
preferred to any Roman Government or community in 
Europe or America, would at once be dismissed with 
scorn; but in a Protestant community ridden by the 
Roman Catholic vote, it not only is not dismissed with 
scorn, but is humbly admitted. An Act has been passed 
by the Provincial Legislature of Quebec awarding the Jes- 
uits, by way of compromise, the sum of $400,000, To em- 
phasize the aggression the Act contains a provision mak- 
ing the settlement conditional on the assent of the Pope, 
and thus submitting Canadian legislation to the control 
of a foreign power. Through the Provincial Legislature 
the Act passes with no opposition beyond a protest from 
members of the helpless Protestant minority, and Mr. 
Mercier, the Premier, receives as the guerdon of his 
services a well-earned decoration from the Pope. From 
the Provincial Legislature the Act goes, like all Provin- 
cial acts to the Federal Government for allowance or 
disallowance. The Federa: Premier, no doubt, abhors 
the Act, and he has a strong Orange element in his fol- 
lowing and the head of the Orange order in his Cabinet. 
But he dares not estrange the Roman Catholic vote. 
Nor is the Opposition in 
acondition to do its duty; since, like the Government, it 
stands in awe of the Roman Catholic vote and has,more- 
over, recently entangled itself in a very discreditable 
alliance with the Nationalist party in Quebec. There 
has been an Orange and Protestant uprising in the Gov- 
ernment party; but, according to the last advices, Sir 





Jobn*Macdonald seems to have succeeded in quelling 
this by a threat of resignation. Thus the Act ap 
likely to pass with no opposition beyond a feeble pro- 
test from either of the organized parties and will stand 
in our Statute-book'a monument at once of the daring 
of the Jesuit and of the liabilities of party government, 
In the people of British Canada, however, a strong feel- 
ing has been aroused and is not likely to dieaway. The 
agitation against the Act kas been Jed by the Toronto 
Mail, an independent journal. The Jesuits have 
brought a libel suit against the Mail, claiming $50,000 
damages and laying the venue not at Toronto, where 
the journal is published, but at Montreal where they 
command the jury box. This is putting British Cana- 
dian submissiveness to a rather severe trial. 

It is impossible not to regard with wonder, at all 
events, this famous organization of the Sons of Loyala— 
Ignatius’s black militia, as Carlyle calls it—which has 
done so much for reaction; which counts among its 
achievements, or the achievements in which it has had 
a great share, the War of the Catholic League, the 
Thirty Years’ War, the persecutions in the Netherlands, 
the extirpation of the French Protestants, the War of 
the Sonderbund and the Franco-German War, besides 
the plots against the Government and life of Elizabeth, 
the Gunpowder Plot, the attempt of James II against 
the hberties of England, a whole series of regicides or 
attempts at regicide, and intrigues which have disturbed 
in turn almost every community in Europe. Not only 
has the Society of Jesus done all this; it has, to a won- 
derful extent, held back the dawn of intellectual prog- 
ress in the morning sky. Marvelous have been its vital- 
ity, its tenacity of purpose, its sustained activity, its 
power of adapting itself to changes of circumstances 
which, it might have been thought, would be fatal to 
it. Wounded apparently to death by the dart of Pascal, 
it did not die, tho it has borne and will forever bear 
about the scar. Suppressed by the Pope himself at the 
instance of the Catholic powers it has risen again from 
the tomb of suppression. Deprived by political progress 
of the despots who were its foster-fathers and by in- 
triguing with whom its power was originally gained, 
it has learned to intrigue not leas cunningly and 
almost as successfully with the leaders of the people, 
Expelled from country after country, it found its way 
back, and now at last ejected from Europe, by the com- 
bined fear and loathing of the nations, it takes ship, 
crosses the Atlantic and sets to work at the foundation 
of anew empire for Loyola, and the power which Loy- 
ola served, among the democracies of the New World, 
Its ultimate victory is inconceivable. Reaction, ecclesi- 
astical despotism and obscurantism, whose standard it 
bears, cannot in the end triumph over progress, freedom 
of opinion and the kingdom of Light. Morality fights 
against it, and will prevail if this is a moral world. 
Often, as in France at the timeof the League, in 
Europe generally under Philip II, in France 
again under Louis XIV, in England under James II, in 
Switzerland before the Sonderbund, in France once 
more under the Second Empire it has seemed triumph- 
ant, and flattered itself, no doubt, that the future was in 
its hands; when suddenly the moral powers have inter- 
vened, and its edifice of conspiracy so laboriously con- 
structed has come to the ground ina day. Its cunning, 
as its behavior at the time of James II showed, tho 
profound is not identical with wisdom. Fail in the end 
the Jesuit must; but in the meantime there may be 
considerable havoc if the United States and Canada 
remain in the hands of politicians who are controlled by 
the Catholic vote. ; 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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BUILDING A RANCH BY THE PACIFIC. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








So many have written to ask about building up a home 
out here by the sundown seas, since my article about 
olive-growing, that I must publish a few details further 
in THE INDEPENDENT. 

Where should you settle? God bless me, I would not 
undertake to tell you for gold. Why, only last month a 
man away up in the mountains, whom I had never seen 
or heard tell of, wrote me this: 

“Sir: I want to find out where you have put your 
grand old Californians, such as you represent in ‘The 
Danites,’ and ‘’49.’ I find them the meanest set I ever saw. 
I could not bave been treated meaner in Vermont,” etc., etc. 

Now should I undertake to answer this man I should 
merely say that ‘“‘the grand old Californians” have 
nearly all gone back to the bosom of our common moth- 
er. The Californians of the good oid days are dead. In 
their places you find to-day much such people, “ good, 
bad and indifferent,” as you find in any other part of the 
United States. I write all this down so as to divest any 
one coming out this way of any idea of special favors. 

For example, when I settled down here, with my 
memories of Californians, as I knew them of old, Ilet one 
man have my water for his garden; then he wanted my 
grass for his cows. 1 gave him the use of my pasture 
also; but now he wants the land as well, and will proba- 
bly think himself greatly wronged if he doesn’t get it. 

But, as said before, the old Californian is dead, and this 
man who “wants the earth” is a poor ignorant German 
who mends old ciothes over in town, and probably now 
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his own. His bead is turned just a little by the good for- 
tune that has overtaken him since leaving the tyranny 
and hardships of the Old World bebind him, and he is 
“a biger man than old Grant.” 

It is safe to say that the disgusted man from Ver- 
mont, who has written to ask where be shall find the 
old Californians, finds himself settled down among men 
and women of this sort to some extent. Anyhow, as 
said before, you must put aside the idea that Californians 
are going to load you down with favors for coming 
here. 

But to return to the olive branch. Were Ia stranger 
looking westward for a home,I should not keep my 
eyes fastened exclusively on California. True, this 
state is glorious; pre-eminent, I think. But Arizona is 
young, warm, beautiful; full of the future. I still in- 
sist that I should do what I said in THE INDEPENDENT a 
year or more ago; that is, form a company and send out 
and buy a big ranch, then divide it up. The fact is, 
almost any man who buys a bit of land in California 
has to buy a very small bit of some large ranch, and at 
an enormous figure. Better buy the big ranch in Ari- 
zona and cut it up yourselves. 

In building a ranch, anywhere this side of Oregon, 
your corner-stone must be water. Pray do not forget 
this. Half the year all will be well enough ; but the 
other half, unless you‘have water, and plenty of water, 
and water that is of the best, your fruit will be the 
ashen fruit of the Dead Sea. 

A poor oid Negro was promised three wishes. His 
first wish was to have plenty of tobacco so ling as he 
lived. His second wish was to have the tobacco always 
handy in his pocket. Finally, after some days of hard 
deliberation he decided, for his third and last wish, to 
take a little more tobacco. 

And so 1 insist that the first, second, third and final 
wish, anywhere south of the Oregon line, must be for 
water. And the farther south you go the greater must 
be your concern about water, 

Now do not think I would indicate that you are to de- 
spise Oregon, or the new State over against the do- 
mains of the British Empire. So far from that Iam 
free to say that if I wanted to make money I should go 
to the new State, Washington, or to Oregon either, 
rather than to California. For they are going to build 
mighty cities there and right soon, too. Going to build? 
They are building; built! But if you are seeking cli- 
mate, instead of coin, you will have to drift far down 
the coast. And the farther the better; even till you get as 
far as San Diego. And there are portions of the high, 
hot and dry mesa of Arizona that are better even than 
San Diego, if you only have good water. Still, those 
places are remote from the sea, and alsy far from civ- 
ilization, as a rule, 

But it is only in these same high, hot and dry regions, 
far tothe south of this spot by the Bay of San Francisco 
where I have settled, that youcan surely and securely 
grow the olive, the orange and the banana, and all such 
tropical and semi-tropical fruits to a profit. 

And right here up jumps the furious new Californian 
to his feet and wants to bet all his last year’s lottery 
tickets that he is right in the “‘ citrus belt ” and can beat 
the worldin growingevery fruit that can be mentioned. 

The truth is the new Californian is given to lying. 
And besides that he is terribly spoiled; you must not 
only believe all he says but you must lie for him, if you 
care for his favor. 

Having once lived in Florida, and indeed, being the 
humblest of the founders of the Florida Chautauqua, as 
all know, I cansay truly and with solid comparative 
knowledge that California will never be able to compete 
with the land of Ponce de Leon in growing oranges and 
many other fruits. 

Yes, Lam growing oranges, even away up here by 
the Bay of San Francisco, and even asI write the broad 
leaves of the banana tree are brushing against my 
window-pane. My orange trees are in blossom, aud we 
are only five days escaped from winter! But this is a 
Tare season, not only in California but the world over. 
I had green peas on Washington's birthday; and my 
mother gathered ripe tomatoes from the vines in our 
garden all the winter through. This past year and all 
this season I have not seen a sign of frost; but last year 
nearly all my bananas and half my oranges were killed 
by the cold. 

The olive is a hardy fellow; fit tree for the mountain- 
top in the antediluvian days! An enduring and even 
an audacious tree is the olive, with its great roots grap- 
pling the rocks and sucking nourishment from a crevice. 
And the oil that is inthe branch of the olive makes the 
tree almost impervious to either heat or cold. But will 
the olive bear fruit, or berry, in ‘‘ the cold, blue north’? 

Two of my letters of inquiry come from Kansas, one 
from Missouri. I can only answer in a general way that 
I have planted more than one thousand olive trees 
and am confidently hoping to have fruit, or rather the 
berry, in abundance. Still this is uncertain as a com- 
mercial investment even here. Not five miles away, 
Within the walls of a convent, I find there is an olive 
tree of good age and size that bears nothing at all. 
The good Sisters in charge of the place say it is too culd 
for the olive this far north; that the tree will grow beau- 


tifully but will not bear. Five years later on, or maybe - 


half that time ahead, I shall be able to answer as to this. 


Ican only say for the present that my olive trees are 
growing gloriously, that last year I was enabled to send 
my friend, Julia Ward Howe, an «live branch with blos- 
soms on it; and surely hope this year to be able to send 
her a bough laden with berries. 
The profits ofa ranch by the Pacific? Frankly and 
truly, I have not seen them. Better to tell what I have 
done and hope to do, and let you draw your own conclu- 
sions, 
I bought land, or rather water—precious flowing moun- 
tain springs, with the land thrown 1m, at an average of 
$200 per acre. This land lies within one mile of the 
nearest street car line in Oakland. Of course this land, 
as prospective town .lots, water to sell, and so on, has 
more tban doubled in value 1n (he two years that I have 
owned it. But to say that I could make money enough 
out of this one hundred acres to keep my little family 
would be to place my income from my ranch ata very 
high figure. * 
Yes, some do make money on eggs; some of my neigh- 
bors make butter, some grow vegetables, some lease 
their land to Chinamen, some build and rent out cheap 
shanties to laboring men; but what I mean to say is that 
I do not see how I can make a living on such land here 
as can be bought at $200 per acre. For land is entirely 
too high in California; and you would better settle else- 
where. 
It is true that you can read about ranch eggs selling at 
fifty and even seventy-five cents. Butter also has its 
exalted days. But, as I write, eggs can be had at my 
door for fifteen cents; butter, and of the best ever made, 
for about twenty-five cents. 
You can also read about cherries and peaches, and all 
sorts of fruit, selling at $250 and over $500 per acre. All 
thisis true. Butitis very spasmodic. I have seen or- 
chards between my placeand the city bitterly ruined by 
their burden of fruit, which could be had for the gath- 
ering, but in the abundance of the time no one would 
touch it. Atthe same time let it be written that now 
since we are sending our fruit to the States this will 
probably not happen again. And, iri facts, all those who 
have orchards in this, or in any part of California, are 
now louking forward, and with good reasons, for a fine 
income. 
For my own part I have this year planted an orchard 
of nearly one thousand fruit trees. I planted peaches 
mostly; but bope next year to plant very largely in 
apples. So you see that, while not enthusiastic about 
making a fortune out of fruit, I certainly expect returns 
for my toil, else I should not plant to any great extent. 
Meantime, of one thing I feel certain, the civilized 
world, in its journey around the globe will come some 
day, and that right soon, and pitch tent by the great sea 
bank of the Pacific. 
What I advise is that the immigrant or the invalid 
should bear in mind that we have about two thousand 
miles of seashore out here, to say nothing of our inland 
homes—Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, and so on, and he 
ought to choose deiiberately and wisely, according to 
his means, his health, his tastes and desires. 
For instance, what could a poor man do, or even a 
moderately poor man in Oakland or San Francisco? 
Get an acre and raise fruit? Get half an acre and keep 
hens? He would break his heart and his pocket, too, in 
half a year. 
But if you have money and want to have good cul- 
tured society and the best of schools in the world, why 
settle in Oakland, or almost anywhere about the Bay of 
San Francisco. : 
Again, there are famous schools in San Diego. If 
you are not strong and seek rest, settle in the region of 
San Diego. In fact, were I to choose again from the 
whole seashore of the Pacific, now that lam on ‘ the 
down grade,” I should surely choose to settle in or near 
San Diego. I bought a bit of land down there not long 
ago, and was only about half amused one day when a 
very old man came tottering up to shake hands and con- 
gratulate me on my new purchase: 
‘*Good ! good! good!” piped the white-headed pa- 
triarch, ‘Just the place for an old man, sir!” 
1 took time to look in the glass that night, my first 
peep at myself in all these two tumultously busy years, 
and lo! my temples are turning to snow. I am truly 
‘*an old man.” 
OAE LAND, CAL. 
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DEMOCRACY AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 








RENUNCIATION is not agreeable to any body or person, 
but I have expressed the opinion that democracy ought 
to renounce; that its prosperity and success depend upon 
renunciation. This needs some explanation and illus- 
tration. 

In another form the same idea has oftea been enun- 
ciated. If we want a free government we must be con- 
tent to forego a great many fine things which other civil 
forms might get for us. A ‘‘ free government,” under 
the democratic republican form, first of all renouncesall 
the ceremonial and pageantry of the aristocratic or mo- 
narchical form. That is of little importance, altho per- 
haps we assume too easily that the poetic and imagina- 
tive element is absent from a democratic community. 








regularin its methods, or in the external appearance 


which it presents. It will certainly lack severity and 
promptitude of operation. A great many things are 
sure to be left at loose ends. Ina word, there is sure to 
be little discipline. There is a lounging air, a lack of 
formality, an exaggerated horror of red tape, a neglect 
of regularity. 

Beyond this, however, and more important, is the fact 
that there are important functions which older forms of 
the State have been accustomed to perform, which the 
democratic republic cannot well perform. It cannot 
make war without great waste and expense, both of life 
and money. Itcannot do any work which requires high 
and strict organization, and do it well. If it tries to do 
work of that kind, it does it only at great expense, and 
under great waste. 

Germany is the best drilled and disciplined State of 
modern times. The United States is the leading exam- 
ple of a democratic republic. The judgments of these 
two countries about each other, and their influence on 
each other, are among the most r markable facts in 
modern life. The judgmiénts of Germans generally on 
the United States are those of men accustomed to an 
administrative system which works accurately and 
promptly, also pedantically and cheaply, on a system 
which is inaccurate and unprompt, and is not cheap, 
They are accustomed to respect State action, to believe 
in it, and to rely upon it. With a population trained 
te respond at the tap of the drum, uneducated to indi- 
vidual initiative, and with a bureaucracy of long tradi- 
tion and intense training, the State may present itself as 
an entity of a different sort, and an agent of different 
power from the American State. The question then is: 
Whether we can draw any inferences as to State func- 
tions from Germany, or whether we should be willing 
to see the American State undergo those changes which 
it would have to undergo in order to fit it to undertake 
all the functions which are undertaken by the German 
State. 

This question needs only to be stated to answer itself. 
Tbe especial changes which the American State would 
have to undergo would be to weaken democracy and to 
strengthen bureaucracy. These are the two changes 
which would be the most impossibie of all which could 
be attempted. It is much more probable that democra- 
cy will sweep away all the bulrushes in the shape of 
‘*monarchical institutions” which are being built up 
against it, and, seizing upon the military organization 
and the State socialistic institutions as at once its prey 
and its instrumentalities, will triumph over everything 
else, in Germany as well as elsewhere. 

If we turn back, then, to the free Democratic State as 
the State of the present and: future, the oné which is 
alone possible for us, and which must go on to meet and 
work out its destiny, then I think it will appear that its 
Civil Service is its weakest point. The recent history of 
the French Republic, joined with our own, has gone far 
to show that a Republican system with party govern- 
ment is drawn toward the abuse of the Civil Service by 
forces which it is folly to under-estimate. One must 
shut one’s eyes to facts if one would deny that the 
sentiments, ‘‘I am a Democrat,” ‘this is a Republican 
Administration,” strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of the masses, where denunciations of the corruption of 
the Civil Service, or of wasteful expenditures of public 
money, fall on dull ears. These watchwords, however, 
are only the doctrines, ‘*To the victor belong the spoils,” 
and ‘Wo to the vanquished,” in a little less cynical and 
shocking form, and they mean that, in the modern Dem- 
ocratic State parties fight each other for control of the 
State, which they rule, having won it, like a con- 
quered territory. If this State, then, has state-socialistic 
functions it is sureto produce the worst exploitation of 
man by man which has ever existed. To live under it, 
and not be in it, would be to suffer a tyranny such as no 
one has experienced yet. 

I should not like to be understood to speak lightly of 
preaching as a means of awakening the reason and con- 
science of men to convictions which are universally right 
and true. Anything which can be gained in this direc- 
tion is sure to produce manifold fruit in politics and 
economic policy; but hitherto we have not done much 
against the abuse of the Civil Service except by preach- 
ing. The statesman has to accomplish his purposes by 
adopting measures, and by founding institutions, which 
can set social forces in operation, or prevent their ope- 
tation. He must have an adequate means or must make 
the best of a case as he finds it. 

In the present case, therefore, I maintain that the 
way to minimize the dangers to democracy, and from 
it, is to reduce to the utmost its functions, the number 
of its officials, the range of its taxing power, the variety 
of its modes of impinging on the individual, the amount 
and range of its expenditures, and, in short, its total 
weight; for, among all the other vices and errors of the 
prevailing tendency, this is one of the worst, that we do 
not see that whatever extends the functions of the State 
increases its weight. Against this view nothing has 
ever yet been brought forward but the pure assumption 
which hasall experience against it, that, if the State 
should not do things they would not be done at all. 

Another course of thought seems to me to run in the 
same direction. 





But a democratic republic will never be neat, trim and 





We often boast that this is an age of deliberation, 
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and it is, of course, trué that, as compared with any 
earlier period, men of the most civilized States do act 
by deliberation where formerly they acted by instinct, 
It is, however, still true of even the most enlightened 
community which could be found, that the mass of the 
people in it live by instinct. 

The torments of always giving one’s self a reason, 
satisfactory to reason and conscience, for everything 
one does, are a privilege of high culture. The ancient 
philosophers never got further than the question : What 
is the highest good in life? The modern thinking world 
reached so high as to spend a year, perhaps, in debating 
whether life is worth living. That was certainly a 
proud triumph. The mass of mankind, however, are 
contented and eager to live without deliberating about 
it. 

Now, democracy calls for a great amount of delibera- 
tion and reflection from the mass of mankind, and es- 
pecially, if we are determined not to follow the policy 
of letting things work themselves out, but are dete1- 
mined to exert ourselves upon them, according to ideals 
which we have formed, then the democratic State is 
destined to make bigger and bigger demands upon the 
reflective power of its citizens. If it does so, it will fail 
to get the response which it expects. Once more the 
path of wisdom seems to lie in making the demands of 
the State as few and simple as possible, and in widening 
the scope of the automatic organs of society which are 
non-political, in order to see whether they will not prove 
capable, if trusted. ; 

When we are told that the State would do all things 
better, if we would give it more things to do, the an- 
awer is, that there is nothing which the State has not 
tried to do, and that it has only exceptionally done any- 
thing well, even war or royal marriages, and that, on 
the contrary, here in the United States, where the other 
policy has had more trial than anywhere else (favored, it 
is true, by circumstances), it has proved beneficent in 
the extreme. Therefore, if, after all, it is only a 
question of whether to put faith in the State or to put 
faith in liberty, an educated American ought not to 
hesitate long which to do. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





THE Opposition which the Catholic clergy began to 
show from the first against reading mass in honor of the 
memory of the Crown Prince of Austro-Hungary, is 
growing nore wide-spread and violent; at least the list 
of parishes that refrain from holding services increases 
inlength in the newspaper reports. 

In Germany, especially in the northern provinces, the 
popular feeling is on the side of the clergy, even where 
the population is mixed Protestant and Catholic, the 
secret being that the moral and loyal sense of society has 
been shocked and wounded. The Conservative gentry 
cannot forgivethe Prince’s want of self-regard in choos- 
ing such an object, such a moment and such a spot for 
suicide; the aristocracy resent his want of regard for 
his station, while conservatives of every class view the 
revelations made in the Vienua courts as a miasma 
that, in being thus let loose, may blast the already feeble 
belief in the grace and divine right of kings. 

Indeed, a foreigner wins a fresh insight into the ground 
of healtby, religious principles that underlie Prussian 
society, at a juncture like this: and that, even while ob- 
serving abundant examples of the eccentricities of its 
ingrafted political and class prejudices. 

For while no one, for instance, wished to be thought 
uninitiated into the whole of the drama of the Crown 
Prince’s life, and families wrote to acquaintances in 
Vienna for letters and bought such papersas gave details, 
it is not rare to hear inthe provinces a song of praise 
raised over the provincial journal that refrained from 
wentioning the affair. 

With the same feeling that the truth must be kept 
from the lower people, an old wilitary ofticer marched 
intu the bureau of the town printer. His paper had 
been given the local government printing, and perhaps 
something else. At any rate a Conservative could feel 
he had authority over it. My soldier therefore shook 
his walking-stick commandingly: ‘* You can let that lie 
aside; do ye hear?” he said to the newspaper man. ‘‘ No 
gossip about the Crown Prince’s death!” And a gentle- 
woman who had discovered a thievish practice in her 
castle and had complained the day before with indig- 
nant bitterness against the lower classes ‘‘ hanging 
together,” upon being asked by the wife of the pastor, 
denied, for the sake of her class, without scruple, that 
tbere was any truth in the Vienna reports. 

In the political press of the country, meanwhile, other 
and newer events are crowding the talk of the tragedy 
aside... The attack of Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag 
for one thing, against. the Radicals as ‘‘ enemies of the 
Empire,” gives rise to a newspaper war,in which one of 
the chief weapons of the Government has been hitherto 
the accusation that the opinions of the native liberal 
press are identical with the opinions of the foreign 
press. On the subjects of Emperor Frederick III’s ill- 
ness, the Diary, Geffcken, Samoa—on all these the two 
have gone hand in band. Conservative suspicion, there 





fore, sees in the fact proofs of a wide-laid scheme for 
bringing about Bismarck’s fall, and beholds the plotters 
in native Ultramontanes and Radicals. 

The case is onesimilar to what Americans have ex. 
perienced; excep! that whereas American suspicion of 
outside influence in the home press has been transient 
and on one theme,in Germany it gives promise of becom- 
ing permanent. Nor can anything Americans have ex- 
perienced compare in intensity to the fervor of the 
belief and resentment which the Germans are giving 
vent to. The term ‘“‘ foreign” press has become almost 
synonymous with “ hostile,” and includes not only the 
newspapers of France, but those of England and Amer- 
ica; and Western depreciation of particular acts and 
principles such as Prussia’s undue preference for the 
army, its censorship of the press, etc., is considered in 
the heat of indiscriminate resentment, as hatred against 
the Empire. 

The arrest, prosectttion and condemnation of a young 
Jewish candidate for rabbi in Breslau for kidnapping a 
Obristian Jad and drawing blood from him, makes a 
strong impression here, and is a subject which a speaker 
at a meeting of anti-Shemites declared his party would 
keep before the public for a long time to come. The in- 
cident is unquestionable, since it came before the com- 
mon criminal court and was there adjudged. Itisa 
proof not only that the Talmud contains passages of 
fanatic hatred against Christians—as, indeed, was known 
before, since they were quoted in full and with frequency 
during the anti-Jewish agitation a few years ago—but 
likewise that the contemporary Jew is susceptibie to 
fauaticism and capable of practicing it, altho involving 
a barbarous rite of human bloodshed. Such is the argu- 
ment of the ‘‘ Social-Christian” and the anti-Shemitic 
press; and there 1s no doubt that the argument bas 
been responded to by large accessions to the anti-Jewish 
parties in politics. Indeed, I do not remember hearing 
so much of this subject since "79. Ata dinner party an 
old nobleman and a military ofticer told me nobody, ac- 
cording to his opinion, could be respectable or Christian 
who was not an anti Shemite—or ought I to translate 
his ‘‘vornehm” by aristocratic instead of ** respectable”? 
However that may be, I know that no one went further 
than this in society when Jewish persecution was at its 
utmost hight. 

And in public life the signs are all toward a develop- 
ment of the renewal of the movement. New branch so- 
cieties of Stéckerites are being formed, as one reads 
daily; meetings are held with increased frequency, and 
last week a new daily newspaper, the People (das Volk), 
was established for the purpose of making propaganda 
against the Jews. A demand is made now and then by 
the moderate and liberal press for the expulsion of 
Sticker, the instigator of the movement, from his oftice 
as court chaplain. But the Court and Bismarck main- 
tain a neutral or inactive stand. By a portion of the ar- 
istocracy, who are free conservatives in politics, he 1s 
treated with indifference; indeed, it was in this circle 
that I heard bim called contemptuously ‘ one of your 
ambitious fellows” by a gentlewoman near whose estate 
in the country he had preached when young. Butina 
very large circle of ultra-conservatives, the court chap- 
lain is highly esteemed and is called to marriages 
and funerals even in instances where families belong to 
other parishes; a fact that means more here than in 
America, for no free choice of clergyman is known in 
Germany by custom on law; on the contrary the layman 
is considered so much an appendant of his parish that 
he must pay it, for instance, the taxes for baptism, mar- 
riage, etc., no matter whether the parochial pastor per- 
formed the ceremonies or not. In the Landtag, of which 
he is a member, Dr. Stécker is heard with respect and 
interest. 

Under the influence of his eloquence it is difticult to 
retain an impartial spirit, and an opponent goes so far 
at least over to his side as to feel a fresh willingness to 
listen to his arguments. I find, for my part, a need for 
this. My American education has made me, as I must 
warn my readers, too quick to believe the oppressed are 
in the right. 

But leaving the question in suspense of whether the 
German hue and cry against the Jews has any worthy 
foundation, it must be pointed out that this latest out- 
break of denunciation goes too far. There is every rea- 
son tobelieve that the incident in Breslau was indirectly 
the fault of the Conservatives. The Emperor, when he 
visited that city, praised the Burgomeister for the in- 
crease of Conservative votes, with the result that the 
Conservative zeal flamed at once into the extremest ex- 
pression of ultfa-conservatism, which is anti-Shemitism. 
An anti-Jewish candidate was set up and politics became 
almost as embittering us war. In the midst of the 
struggle a young Jew conceives the idea of revenging 
his race, so far as it lay in him and in his office! The 
matter is not excusable, but certainly it is explicable. 

As for other engrossing topics, that of Samoa grows 
more violent. _Private letters have been printed of 
Germans at Apia, giving details of the blood shed there, 
and the comments on the letters are commonly out- 
bursts of enraged complaints against America. The 
Germans have been longer coming to a chauvinistic 
pitch of feeling than the Americans; but now the pitch 
is reached, it is seen to be very nearly the same which 


the German press described a few weeks ago as “ ridicu - . 
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lous and mad.” An article in the Post to-day gives q 
summary of the German war ships in the Pacific and 
with more zeal probably than accuracy sets up the 
somewhat remarkable assertion that their number ex. 
ceeds that of the whole navy of America. 

The publication of the White Book or official docu: 
ments on Samoa, revealed the fact that the German 
naval commander who dispatched word to Prince Bis: 
mark that if the question was one of annexing Samoa, 
the ships on hand there were amply able to do it, was at 
officer who ‘ had prepared himself for his post by study- 
ing the archives about Samoa at Berlin,” a fact that is 
certainly enough to incite reflection and some imistiust. 
Yet, in spite of this revelation, and in the face of it Get- 
man papets venture toattack the American Governinent. 
The Cologne Gazette closes a long article with the dré- 
laration: *‘ This government appears, if not distempered 
by her love of commercial gain, at least very feeble, in 
contrast with the boisterous violence of certain Ameti- 
can newspapers,” and asserts that these ‘‘ have closed 
their ears from the start to the truth about the difticul- 
ties in Samoa, and opened them to the one-sidel repre- 
sensations and insinuations of interested parties.” 

This gazette is monarchial, and one reads in the same 
issue the after-dinner talk of Bismarck to the effect that 
the monarchial principle secures greater coolness of 
judgment and sequency of action than the republican. 
A Yankee who should read the Gazette, however, would 
have to goto his national Bismarck—the Philadelphia 
lawyer, to detect its superiority of logic and judgment, 
in this instance, over the ‘‘ certain American newspa: 
péis” which it arraigns. 

Klein was claimed by more towns when it tawe out 
that he is German than Homer ever was. Nor docs 
the press agree as to his birthplace. The papers are 
unanimous only in shifting the responsibility of his 
actions on the American Government, or away from 
all native towns, 

In the theaters lbsen’s dramas ate holding their plate 
with the ‘‘ Mikado,” ‘‘Nervous Women,” and the 
**Quitzows.” The latter isa piece particularly favored 
by the Emperor, who exerts his will energetically upon 
the directory of the royal playhouses. But altho the 
‘* Quitzows” is adrama with a tendency—the tendency 
to exalt old native historical types of character—it is as 
full of charm and brilliance as any of Wildenbruch’'s 
other works. Wildenbruch, indeed, is one of the most 
successful German dramatists now living. Ibsen, the 
Norwegian, seems cold and didactic when compared 
with the poetic glow and warm passion of his creations. 
Yet Ibsen is the greater and the profounder thinker, just 
as his fame is more wide-spread and his influence more 
intense. In fact, no man is read more now in Germany 
than he: *‘ Nora,” ‘**Tbe Wild Duck,” ‘‘ The Pillars of 
Society,” “Ghosts,” ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” ‘* The Ch4telaine 
of Oestrot,” all are works that pass here from band tu 
hand, while a traveler will see his name on play-bills in 
every town in the Empire which possesses a public the- 
ater, and a reviewer finds imitations of his style in every 
new batch uf dramatic poems. 

‘* The Chatelaine of Oestrot’” came last to the lists of 
his productions. But it was among the first, being 
written while he still lived in Norway—a friend tells me 
at Bergen, where Oie Bull secured him a position as a 
theatrical director. It is conceived in the spirit of a 
ballad, possessing the simplicity and directness of feel- 
ing, that translates life back to earlier, more undisci- 
plined times. Nor is it without worth as a proof of the 
original passionateness of the ground from which the 
poet’s later ironical dramas have sprung. 

For ‘‘ Ghosts,” ‘‘The Pillars of Society,” ‘* Nora,” 
“The Wild Duck” and ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” are sheer de- 
pressing. Their purpose is reformatory: but the keen- 
ness which Ibsen employs in detecting the weaknesses of 
traditional morality, penetrates also into the weaknesses 
of human nature. ‘Lhe reader sees not only his oppo- 
nent, the ‘‘ man of honor,” without real, healthy, inte- 
gral morality, the ‘‘ grande dame” without courageous 
grandeur of sincerity, the ‘‘ priest” without Christian 
charity; he sees his friends and himself. Unconsciously, 
almost, is Ibsen pessimistic. 

But while the general effect of his dramas is depress- 
ing for all society, that of their special purpose is de- 
structive for upholders of the old ideas. In ‘+ Nora” « 
lance is sped for woman’s rights. In the agitating cli- 
max of the'tale, the hero, who is admired and values 
himself for his immaculate, manly honor, denounces 
and disdains his little wife on hearing that a forgery 
which she committed without malice to spare her 
father’s nerves and get money for his convalescence. is 
likely to become publicly known; and on being as- 
sured it will be hushed, attempts, with the same mascu- 
line self-confidence, to caress her, indifferent to the fact 
that the signature is a crime in her precisely as heinous 
unknown as it would be if published to the world. In 
‘*The Wild Duck,” the contrast is drawn again between 
the unobtrusive activity of undisciplined women and 
the destructive, complacent indolence or speculation of 
‘*men of honor.” . 

In the ‘ Pillars of Society,” a wite who discovers the 
horriblé results of vice in her husband is rebuffed by her 
pastor and influenced to return to his side. At his death, 
the custom of her class influences her to build an asy- 
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her to part from her son, in order to keep him ignorant, 
and so to preserve his parental reverence; her human, 
her maidenly, her wifely, her materual instincts, all are 
sacrificed to what society, the Church and her class term 

duty.” And again, in a climax scene, where the lies 
to God and Nature return as unlaid ghosts to her soul, 
where her son reveals his inherited affliction and goes 
mad in her dumfounded sight—here again occurs one 
of the inimitable paragraphs of Ibsen that fairly cut 
the sense and tendency of his plays into the mind. 

All are examples of the falseness of existing tradition- 
al moral standards, and the need of relinquishing them 
for standards that are commensurate with the new 
ideas; of sacrificing the ‘‘ gentleman of honor” of the 
old régimes to the “moral man” of our republican 
century, ‘‘duty” to comison sense and righteousness, 
or extending it from women so as to include an equally. 
self-sacrificing rule of conduct for men. 

LUBEN. SILESIA. 





ORGANIC UNION, 


BY THE REV. WM. VEENSCHOTEN. 








THE above subject should again receive attention. 
The Philadelphia Conference about Union between the 
Reformed (Dutch) and the Reformed (German) Churches 
recommended to the ministers of the two organizations 
**to inform themselves fully,” etc, Our Committee. in 
making their report to the General Synod, said: 

“What further steps shall be taken in furtherance of 
this matter will depend mainly upon the developments of 
public opinion in both Communions.”’ 

But months have passed without any discussions by 
the denominational press to develop this public opinion. 
In this article I propose to present some flying straws 
indicating the drift of affairs in reference to—1. Our 
Liturgical Position. 2. The Influence of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 3. The Progress of the Denomination. 4. 
The Possibility of Organic Union with the Presbyterian 
Church. 5. The Possibility of Organic Union with the 

Reformed (German) Church, This, I trust, will stimulate 
discussion. 

In passing, I would say, the last General Synod was 
the most liberal I ever attended. We heard so little the 
pet phrases: ‘“‘ Our Reformed Zion,” ‘‘ Our grand history 
which ought not to be obliterated.” Still the legislation 
did not indicate that the Church is planning organic 
union. Amendments to the constitution were recom- 
mended, and a committee appointed to enrich our litur- 
yy. all of which would be labor Jost if we were to unite, 
¢. g.,with the Reformed (German) Church 1n 1890 or 1893. 

Our Liturgical Position.—In the debate of the ques- 
tion to add to our liturgy, we heard the old declaration : 

‘We are a nop-prelatical, semi-liturgical Church, and 
hence occupy a masterly position. Our forms are incom- 
parable. We must bring our Church back to her early 
fidelity to liturgy.” 

But on the other hand it was said: 

“We need no greater fidelity to liturgy, An increase of 
liturgy will deform the Reformed (Dutch) Church. What 
you urge would not be tolerated in the fatherland nor 
among the Hollanders in the West. They object to litur- 
gical prayers, and omit them.” 

In conversation after the debate a brother said: 

We are asked to enrich our liturgy. They call these 
tedious doctrinal discussions, incomparable forms. Need 
we not a revision? Consider, ¢.g., the form for the instal- 
lation of officers how cumbersome and incongruous. 

This opinion is shared by many. A few years since I 
was requested to install officers in a Western American 
church. The consistory, composed of loyal Hollanders, 
insisted that I should omit the reading of the lengthy 
form, confining myself to the questions at the end. It 
had been read so often, they deemed it a waste of time. 
Attae last meeting of the Particular Synod of New 
York, I noticed that the president, at the communion, 
omitted a considerable portion of our incomparable 
obligatory form, and a brother, who assisted in the ser- 
Vice, substituted voluntary for liturgical prayer. At a 
recent meeting of the Classis of New York, an elder of 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church sent a com- 
Plaint that a different form of the liturgy was used by 
Dr. Kittredge from that prescribed in the Reformed 
Church. Furthermore, what an insignificant place does 
liturgy occupy in our worship. During the past 
year, I had occasion to use liturgical prayers only thir- 
teen times against more than three hundred non-liturgi- 
cal prayers—not to speak of a hundred Sabbath-school 
services, and more than a hundred prayer-meetings. At 
this rate are we at all educating our people for the Epis- 
copal Church, or unfitting them for the simpler worships 
of the other denominations? Can we with honesty em- 
phasize our liturgical position as an argument for or 
against any scheme for organic union? 

The Influence of the Heidelberg Catechism.—Shortly 
before the meeting of the last General Synod, the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer urged us to “stand fast,” resisting 
any plan for organic union which might involve the 
loss of our heritage in the Heidelberg Catechism. Mr. 
Noble, in the Advance, called it “ the flower and fruit of 
the Reformation.” In the General Synod little was said 
in eulogy of the Catechism. Practically, our Church 
looks upon it as an interesting relic—like a grandfather's 

clock which, by no amount of skill or praise, can be 


made to go. The constitutional requirement of preach- 
ing on all the fifty-two Lord’s Days, in four years or less, 
is ignored by the majority of the clergy, and those who 
claim to be faithful consider it little more than a pre- 
scribed list of subjects for pulpit treatment without 
much reference to theCatechism. In one of our Classes 
a minister was lately received and installed over one of 
our oldest churches, while he positively refused to com- 
ply with this requirement. In our Sabbath-schools, also, 
it is but little used. I lately sent an inquiry to all the 
English-speaking churcies of the Particular Synod of 
Albany and a number of the Particular Synod of New 
York, as to what Catechisms are used in their Sabbath- 
schools. I received answers from ninety as follows: 
Ten use Brown’s Catechism; 2 use The Compen- 
dium; 2 use the Heidelberg Simplified; 12 use The 
Heidelberg Catechism; 5 use Milk for Babes; 2 use 
Schaff’s Catechism; 1: uses Hellenbrock’s; 27 use no 
Catechism; 48 use the Westminster Catechism. 

The above facts abundantly show that there has 
been considerable unnecessary agitation in our General 
Synod on account of Brown’s Catechism, and that it 
will be wise no longer to emphasize the catechism argu- 
ment in developing public opinion in furtherance of the 
matter of union. It might not point to the particular. 
union we advocate. 

The Progress of the Denomination.—In 1888 we 
reported one church less than in 1887. A member of 
the Classis of Cayuga addressed the General Synod as 
follows: 

‘* As there is no business before us at present I desire to 
make a statement and request some action. We in the 
Classis of Cayuga are alarmed about the future of our 
Classis. Our churches are leaving us and we may soon 
fail to have a quorum. Cannot the Synod devise some plan 
by which we may obtain relief?” 

The above reference is to two churches which lately 
became Presbyterian, and to a widespread disposition in 
others to follow. An elder of a prominent church in 
that Classis writes to me as follows: 


As to our church here we are dwindling year by year, 
and unless a change is made I can only see extinction be- 
fore us. There is, in truth, no Dutch element of any 
amount left with us. I believe that the affiliation of nine- 
tenths of the congregation are other than those of our ec- 
clesiastical connection, and in my opinion the majority are 
Presbyterians. 

A member of the Classis of Rochester tells me that the 
same tendency prevails among the American churehes 
of that Classis. Within the last few months the Re- 
formed Church of Easton, Penn., became Presbyterian, 
and the Reformed Church of Constantine, Mich., united 
with the Presbyterian Church of the place, and they to- 
gether formed a Congregational Church. In Brooklyn, 
the heart of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, in addition 
to two churches recently sold under foreclosure—one of 
which disbanded—I hear that a third contemplated to 
sell their church edifice because they were weary of the 
struggle for existence. Another, altho wealthy, has 
given the South Classis of Long Island occasion seriously 
to debate a resolution to disband them. Concerning an- 
other I read: 


“The Reformed Church on the Heights represents 
among its members considerable wealth; but even that 
fact did not prevent a forlorn feeling from settling over 
the members, as their numbers gradually diminished, with 
no apparent signs of reinforcement. Dr. Hutton, in good 
faith, predicted before he left the city, that if affairs con- 
tinued as they had during the past four years, it was only 
a question of time when the old conservative congregation 
would disband. But with the coming of Dr. Davis all is 
changed. He will save the church to the denomination.”’ 


A little more than a year ago Dr. Beardsley said at 
our Missionary Conference : ‘ 


‘“* While we have been conserving the truth others have 
been looking after our people, till in ten of our oldest 
Classes the number of our families is less to-day than it 
was twenty years ago; and in twelve of them the number 
of churches is less.”’ 

The above are some of the facts which caused one of 
our theological professors at New Brunswick to tell me: 
‘* You and I agree that something must be done for the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church: as we now are, there is no 
future for our denomination.” And the Rev. ——, 
D.D., pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 
of New York, says: ‘‘If organic union with the Re- 
formed (German) Church is a failure, we are doomed.” 

The Possibility of Organic Union with the Presbyterian 
Church.—One of the New York pastors in conversation 
with me said: 

I always try to believe that the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church has a mission in this country; but ifit should dis- 
integrate this is certain, the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, of New York, will stand tothe last. It will never 
become Presbyterian. 


An elder from Newark, N. J., said: 


Union with the Presbyterian Church is inevitable. But 
the difficulties in the way are serious, The Collegiate Dutch 
Church, of New York, cannot go on account of property 
complications. We alse have at least $1,000,000 invested 
in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. What would 
be the effect of union upon that institution, I do not wish 
to contemplate, Our Domestic Missions are only among 





the Hollanders, but this gives us no future. We have no 
field among the Americans, 


A Long Island pastor expressed himself to me as fol- 
lows: 


My church would be greatly benefited by union with 
the Presbyterian Church. Our Dutch families are passing 
away. Butthe Collegiate Dutch Church holds a conditional 
mortgage on our property, and as that would become due, 
principal and interest in the event of a change of denomin- 
ation, our church would be ruined. Our hands are tied. 


An elder of what was the Reformed Church of Eaton, 
Penn., made the following statement : 


Our entire congregation, without a single disentient 
have resolved to become Presbyterian, and have begun 
proceedings to that end. Upon application to the Collegi- 
ate Dutch Church to be released from the payment of the 
interest on the conditional gift, it was urged that the 
Churca had made persistent sacrificing effort to maintain 
a footho!d for the denomination during thirty-five years, 
but was now convinced that it cannot be done; that un- 
less the Church became Presbyterian it would surely dis- 
integrate, and before long would become extiuct. It was 
urged that the contributions to the benevolent objects 
through the Boards of the Church had far exceeded the 
$2,500; but the Collegiate Church refused to abate a dollar 
of the claim and requires the full amount, about $7,500 to 
be paid. They base their refusal upon the technical 
ground of fidelity to trust, and say they donot feel author- 
ized to permit Dutch Reformed money to be used for other 
than strictly Dutch Reformed objects. But the Church at 
Easton is determined with more enthusiasm than ever to 
become Presbyterians, and will courageously assume the 
burden which the Collegate Dutch Church has so ungener- 
ously and needlessly put upon them. This is the penalty 
that must be paid for attempting to accomplish as Presby- 
terians what they are conscientiously assured they cannot 
do as Dutchmen. 


The Possibility of Organic Union with the Reformed 
(German) Church.—This union is favored by many of the 
most influential men in our denomination, notably those 
who most strenuously oppose union with the Presbyterian 
Church. Among them I mention the pastors of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church of New York, the Secretaries of 
our Benevolent Boards, the editors of our Church 
papers, the professors of the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, and our Philadelphia pastors. The 
General Synod of 1886 also appeared to encourage this 
plan, by taking the initiative in appointing a Committee 
on Union, and in the Philadelphia Conference there was 
great enthusiasm. : 

In view of all this we would expect similar enthusiasm 
in the last General Synod. But instead of this there ap- 
peared to be an utter lack of interest in the subject. The 
Committee reported progress and recommended the 
continuance of the negotiations, giving such fur her in- 
structions as the Synod was pleased to order. The same 
Committee was continued, but the Synod had not a word 
of encouragement, of approval or of instruction for the 
future. All debate on the merits of the question was 
cautiously discouraged. The response of the president 
to the admirable address of the corresponding delegate 
was as non-committal as the address was hearty and fra- 
ternal. One of the brethren of the Reformed (German) 
Church present told me: 

Ihardly knew what to think. I certainly observed the 
difference between the spirit manifested there and that 
manifested at Philadelphia, and was compelled to recog- 
nize the fact that the sentiment in favor of union was ap- 
parently not as strong among you as had by some been 
supposed. 

The Classis of Wisconsin sent an overture deprecating 
the agitation of the subject and uttering a protest 
against any measures looking to such a result. A friend 
in the Classis of Holland wrote to me soon after the 
meeting of Classis: 

The Rev. -— said at our meeting of Classis: ‘‘I am a 
German by birth, but I cannot unite with the German 
Church, If any union must be had, let us unite with our 
nearest sister the Presbyterian Church.”’ In our conversa- 
tion this was the expression of all the brethren of the 
Classis. 

A brother in the Classis of Grand River expressed 
himself in the following words: 

It does not seem to me possible that so uncompromis 
ing a thing as R.C. A. + R.C.U.S. could happen, and 
yet there may be danger in it. If sol think it would be 
the solemn duty of every one who loves our Church and 
the cause of true spiritual religion to buckle on the armor 
and fight it. If we must come to union the only union 
that is right is with the Presbyterian Church. 

A worthy elder of the Classis of South Bergen, in an- 
swer to my inquiries as to his views said: 

I hope you will continue the discussion. As to union 
with the Reformed (German) Church, I do not favor it. 
It would set us back many years, by making us more than 
ever a foreign Church. If union comes let it be with a 
truly American Church. 

A member of the Classis of Schenectady tells me that 
he does not know of one minister in his Classis who 
favors this union. Similar expressions of sentiment 
have reached me from all parts of the Church. 

From the foregoing I deem it definitely settled. 

1, That organic union with the Presbyterian Church 
cannot be effected by a vote of the General Synod, with- 
out disrupting the Church, until the Presbyterian Church 
condescends to make such concessions as are satisfactory 
to the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church of New York. 








What these concessions would be we may gather from 
the fact that ‘‘ the Collegiate Church has plainly enough 
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given notice that it will remain the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of North America if it stands alone,’ 
and that ‘‘ they do not feel authorized to permit Dutch 
Reformed money to be used for others than strictly 
Dutch Reformed objects.” Furthermore, this being so, 
we cannot honestl} urge-organic union with the Re- 
formed (German) Church as a step toward ultimate 
organic union with the. Presbyterian Church; for it is 
not probable that the Presbyterian Church will repeat 
even the liberal terms which they offered in 1874—which 
were then rejected—much less accede to the unreasen- 
able demands implied in the above declarations of the 
Collegiate Dutch Church, 

2, Organic union with the Reformed (German) Church 
cannot be effected by a vote of the General Synod, with- 
out disrupting the Church. 

The language used in opposing Presbyterian union 
also applies to this: ‘‘The Reformed Church does not 
want to be merged into the Reformed (German) Church, 
and if the attempt is made todrag it in by an act of 
Synod, it will slip its collar.” As Dr. Vermilye said: 
** We cannot deliver the goods.” 

3. But ‘“‘sometbing must be done for the Reformed 
Church. As we now are there is no future for our de- 
nomination.” ‘lf union with the Reformed (German) 
Chureh is a failure we are doomed.”—(The Rev. —, 
D.D., pastor of the Collegiate Church, of New York.) 

From what has been said it is evident that our Church 
isina dilemma. This is admitted by its leaders. What 
course shall we pursue? I can think of four methods of 
procedure: 

1, Organic union with the Reformed (German) Church. 
The obstacles in the way are as perfectly understood to- 
day as they will be twenty years hence. They are the 
same that confronted us in 1874. The price to be paid 
for this union may not imply the sacrifice of important 
principles; still it will require yiclding in non-essen- 
tials, and the adoption of explanatory articles of the 
sense in which our standards are understood by the sub- 
scribers, Prominent men in both Communions think 
this union perfectly feasible. Let, therefore, the com- 
mittees formulate a plan, and submit it to the General 
Synod for its decisions. If some of our churches and 
classes ‘‘ slip the collar,” and refuse to go—as a promi- 
nent advocate of this union suggested to me—*‘ let them 
stay.” What would be thes success of this method ex- 
perience alone could teach. 

2. The second possible method is to ‘‘ stand fast,” as 
the Christian Intelligencer urged shortly before the last 
meeting of the General Synod. If we cannot “ lengthen 
our cords,” we might ‘‘ strengthen our stakes” by per- 
fecting our constitution, by enriching our liturgy, and 
by emphasizing our distinctive characteristics, our litur- 
gical position, our Heidelberg Catechism, our inspiring 
history and our significant name. We might also more 
strenuously insist on loyalty in our churches to the de- 
nomination. But all this we have done for two hundred 
and sixty years, Might we not, therefore, add—insist- 
ing on loyalty in our clergy? Hitherto when Hart- 
ranft, Holmes, Taylor, Anderson, Raymond, Salisbury, 
Barr, Brockard and others were being carried off by the 
Congregationalists or the Presbyterians, our Christian 
Intelligencer often facetiously remarked: ‘* The Dutch 
are taking New England,” or ‘‘the Dutch are taking 
Presbyterianism.” Instead of this might it not address 
such brethren as it did the disloyal church of Constan- 
tine, Mich., on October 3ist, 1888: 

‘*Tt presents a flagrar t case of utter obliviousness to ob- 
ligations for favors received, and pledges made. The only 
possible excuse for the course taken can be the plea of ab- 
solute necessity. The brother in question was pastor of 
He had attained his position through the fostering 
care of the denomination with which he was connected. 
The actual cost of his theological training was at least 
$5,000 of the Church’s money, besides such aid as he may 
have received from the Board of Education, and ought to 
have been a legal, as it is a moral, reason for his loyalty to 
the ecclesiastical organization to which he owed ic all. In 
this respect the course takeu was at once ungrateful and 
dishonest. But there is another aspect which to us makes 
the case even more dishonorable. Asa minister of a de- 
nomination engaged in missionary and educational opera- 
tions, involving the annual expenditure of at least $200,000, 
he as well as other ministers of the general body had 
pledged his faith to missionaries and educators to help 
sustain them in their self-sacrificing spheres of labor To 
forsake this responsibility just as it was beginning to be 
worthily met, totransfer his activity to another body, from 
whom he had never received aught of help or aid is a gross 
breach of faith, and the dishonesty of such conduct is only 
exceeded by its meanness.”’ 

We apply moral suasion, and in several instances legal 
suasion to retain a church in the denomination. We 
impugn the motives of those who receive them. But 
when the brilliant minister takes his leave he is loaded 
down with flattering testimonials, and the whole trans- 
action is published asa significant proof of the efficiency 
of our Theological Seminary. Is there good reason for 
this difference? What would be the success of this 
method, with the hitherto untried item added, experience 
alone could teach. 

8. The third method is to make it the known policy of 
the Church, that we no longer obstruct the way of 
churches in which a fair majority sincerely believe that 
they can do more for the Master, and enjoy greater pros- 
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ting the correctness of the principle, that no church is 
in duty bound to sacrifice its own life and usefulness, 
for the sake of the denomination, and therefore that in- 
dividual churches should not be compelled to wait till 
the General Synod unanimously agree upon organic 
union, This policy would have enabled the Classis of 
Raritan cheerfully to dismiss the Reformed Church of 
Easton to the Presbytery, instead of permitting them 
to disband, and the Classis of Michigan would not en- 
courage eleven members in Constantine to continue the 
Reformed Church in opposition to the will of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four; it would not assist them in form- 
ing an organization with a view of instituting proceed- 
ings in the courts to obtain possession of the property. 
But we readily see the method would be planning for a 
lingering denominational death, with its attendant stag- 
nation in Christian activity, and it would leave a mass 
of magnificent ruins. Still if the General Synéd gives 
no relief the churches may find this the only possible 
solution of the problem. 

4. The fourth method is by a vote of the General 
Synod to decide upon organic union, but leaving the 
churches free to determine for themselves the particular 
unior they desire. This plan would demand a settle- 
ment of questions pertaining to our missions, our educa- 
tional institutions, and the manner of reaching a decision 
in our churches, and their transfer according to such 
decision. 

The relation of our foreign missionaries to their fields 
of labor need not be disturbed. They and their missions 
could readily be transferred to the different boards in 
proportion as their churches should be strengthened by 
the union. Our Home Missions would adjust them- 
selves. 

What could we do with our educational institutions? 
I answer: From the many expressions of opinion by 
those itterested in Hope College and the Northwestern 
Classical Academy, I feel sure that they would ask to be 
co nmitted to the custody of the Presbyterian Church. 
This would give the Presbyterians a grand field for 
Christian education, owing to the large proportion of 
of the Holland students who prepare for the ministry, 
and it would also be the dawn of a brighter day for 
those struggling institutions. 

The only endowed chair in our Western Theological 
Seminary, together with its incumbent, could be trans- 
ferred to the McCormick Theological Seminary, at 
Chicago. This would do much to induce our Hollanders 
to send their sons to that splendid institution, with its 
faculty of eight professors, instead of to one where 
there are but two; and it would also relieve them from 
the Herculean task of equipping a theological seminary 
of their own. 

Those who retained the name Reformed, by union 
with the Reformed (German) Church, should be permit- 
ted to take with them our Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J.—the Presbyterian Church having no 
need of it—together with the educational funds. They 
should also be intrusted with the perpetuation of our 
inspiring history. 

How shall the churches reach a decision? I answer: 
The General Synod should proclaim to the churches 
that in its judgment the time for organic union has 
come, giving its reasons therefor; and it should instruct 
them to decide, by a majority vote, with which denomi- 
nation they prefer to be identified, which decision should 
be transmitted to the Particular Synod, who could grant 
the necessary dismissal. This, it appears to me, is the 
only possible method of deliverance from our dilemma, 
and it cannot fail to secure the unanimous approval of 
the Church. It may not furnish the world with a grand 
spectacular display of Christian union, still it would 
manifest a Christian liberality worthy of the children 
of William the Silent and the heroes who fought the 
battles of the Dutch Republic. 

GREENDALE, N. Y. 
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ADMIRAL PorTER celebrated his golden wedding to the 
astonishment of society here and of the Korean Secreta- 
ry as well. 

‘* Fifty years! all same wife?” said the Secretary. 

‘‘ Fifty years? he does not look it—Mrs. Porter does 
not look it—we have not the imagination to imagine it,” 
said society. Nevertheless, Admiral Porter was a young 
Lieutenant in the navy when President Harrison’s 
grandfather was elected and was in the prccession which 
escorted him to the Capitol and back to the White House. 
It does not seem possible, but it is told fora fact. Of 
course there are enough people living who remember 
President William Henry Harrison and his election, but 
there are not many who took an active part in it then 
who are very active in worldly matters now. But Ad- 
mirable Porter is at the head of our navy and has as 
keen an eye to its interests as when he said four or five 
years ago, that “ officers and water do not make a navy.” 
He was well convinced of the truth of his words and has 
been at hand on every point where Senate or House or 
Secretary needed any information in the matter of rais- 
ing our navy to the place where it should be. But the 
party he gave—a lady who admires the family said it 
was beautiful. 





‘Mrs. Porter wore white and gold; so did her daughters, 
and all the decorations were suggestive of a golden wed- 
ding. Mrs. Harrison was there and the President and 
all the family, and there was a crowd of the best names 
of the Senate, the House, the Navy and thediplomats. And 
such a supper—the Admiral is fond of social life and 
would give a ball every week if he could. But his wife 
is not in firm health and could not endure the fatigue it 
entails; but this evening, he had his own way and every- 
thing was in accord with his fullest wishes from the ball 
room, with its dancers, to the bouquets on the supper 
table.” Sosaid the warm-hearted guest who had evi- 
dently enjoyed it all. 

There was so much said in the Washington papers 
about the Pennsylvania militia, who were quartered in 
the Patent Office at Inauguration time, that it drew oue’s 
attention to the citizen soldiery, and made one feel that 
their conduct was typical of the young American of the 
present day, and of what his conduct would be in case 
he were ever called on to become a soldier in reality, 
The particular thing against them was that they behaved 
so ill in their quarters that the lady clerks coming for 
their usual! duties at nine in the morning were sent home 
and had a holiday at the expense of the Government, 
In talking with one of these lady clerks yesterday she 
said: ‘‘ I was here as usual the morning after the inaugu- 
ration and passed through three of the four corridors 
which had been assigned to the scldiers; that ought to 
give one a fair idea of their condition and of the men, 
The floor was three inch«s deep with yellow mud—but 
that was all, and who was to blame for that I should 
like to know, they or the weather? There was no deface- 
ment of the walls; the men respected the doors into the 
offices, many of them left unlocked; they stood in groups 
talking asI and others of us clerks passed down the 
halls, and we heard no remark, we got no uncivil looks, 
they let us pass as if we were on the street; their can- 
teens and knapsacks were piled on the floor here and 
there, and their guns stocked at intervals along the walls; 
but it was like a well-conducted camp—and when you 
think how they were marched in after the parade, steam- 
ing wet and with no place to go to dry themselves, 
I think they did pretty well to settle down and make the 
best of it as quietly as they did. Say it all if you can,” 
said she, ‘‘for it was too bad to have that para- 
graph go over the country, making a bad impression. 
The men showed the self-restraint that we want to 
see in those who will have to fight our next battles, 
if there are to be any, and they should have the 
credit.” 

The Copyright Bill of Senator Chace lost its chief sup- 
porter when he resigned so suddenly the other day, and 
they say his mantle will have to fall upon Senator Haw- 
ley, who has also been interested in the subject. Sena- 
tor Chace is a slender, dark-eyed, scholarly-looking man, 
of Quaker family, occasionally using ‘‘ thee” in conver- 
sation with the world’s people, and impressing one when 
he does this as being so much in earnest that his tongue 
reverted to a former habit unconsciously. He is another 
instance of what I have alluded to in a former letter; 
that is, aman who is so earnest, so full of convictions 
that the slow methods, the delays, the compromises of 
legislation are a mockery and a provocation. The par- 
liamentary rules which prevail in the House have indi- 
rectly embarrassed the Senate, as much as they, ina 
more direct way, have hampered the House. The Copy- 
right Bill would have passed by a two-thirds vote, in 
the last session, so its best friends, including Senator 
Chace, think, but there was the everlasting minority in 
the House determined to block all legislation except what 
they chose to think was proper. So there are a number 
of much desired non-partisan bills which the whole 
country desired to see passed, still knocking at the doors 
and not entering. The Copyright Bill, the bill to change 
the day of inauguration from the 4th of March to the 
30th of April, a bill to settle the titles of the Mission In- 
dians to their lands, and give them peace, and yet 
another, tho it was not through the discouragement 
which has hufig over it, brought up again during this 
last session, namely a bill to erect an addition to the 
White House for offices, and other bills which I do not 
mention, either died on the calendar or perished unre- 
ported in Committee. 

Congress ought to be required by public opinion, at its 
next session, to devote a month to the passage of need- 
ed unpartisan bills, and constituents should agree, for 
that period of time, not to rave at their representatives 
in Congress because they have not secured offices enough 
for the seekers from their states. 

The lady of the White House does not need to be a 
very thorough housekeeper to know the discomforts of 
that mansion, so pleasing-looking on the outside. Some 
of them meet her at the very beginning. 

‘‘Only seven bedrooms, and we bad ten at home,’ 
said Mrs, Harrison, almost in the first moment of her 
entrance. She might have gone on and presented the 
facts to a sympathizing country—all the other rooms are 
taken up for offices, until the President may be said to 
sleep in his offices ; at least, he is only a few yards from 
them, and they are up-stairs, so that there is very little 
privacy even with the limited space allowed him. A 
country is really bound to make its President comforta- 
ble before good work can be expected from him. So let 
a bill for an addition, an office, wing, to the White 
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House be the first bill during that millennium month, 
and the change of Inauguration Day the second one. 

The Senate is having a leisurely time, mixing in a 
little discussion about the annexation of Canada, with a 
batch of appointments on one day and a discussion about 
some treaty on the next, and again, a mention of the 
need which there really is of members of both Houses re- 
ceiving larger pay than they do at present. Skilled la- 
bor should receive good pay—that is the way in other 
walks of life; itshould not have a narrow application, 
but should be applied to every sort of work from legisla- 
tors to carpenters. There is a prejudice against the 
movement which takes color from the “‘ back pay 
grab” of a certain Congress several years ago. But 
that trouble could be avoided by making the increase 
take effect upon the next Congress, and by giving no 
back pay. The feeling that a man must be rich before 
he can afford to become a Senator, is a bad thing to en- 
courage. Riches and legislative ability do not always go 
together. It would be a grievous thing to see the Senate 
become a mere club of rich men, and the House as near- 
ly so as it could with its greater numbers. 

Two bits of news startled us last week and were 
mixed in the newspapers with Cabinet and consu- 
lar confirmations. One was the elopement of Miss 
Fuller, the other the engagement of that hardened old 
bachelor, Mr. Justice Gray. 

Miss Pauline Fuller isthe fifth daughter of Mr. Chief- 
Justice Fuller and was not in society so much this win- 
ter as some of her older sisters. She is very pretty,a 
blonde with curling chestnut hair worn short, which, 
with her small figure, makes her look even younger than 
she is. Why she should have eloped is not exactly made 
clear. It may have been that the eight daughters 
opened such a dreary vista of weddings in the family, 
which all must be more or less alike, that the young 
lady decided to make an innovation, or that there really 
was some opposition on the part of her family, or possibly 
that the groom dreaded the ordeal of a grand wedding, 
such as would be suitable for the daughter of a Chief- 

Justice. Men are said to have great moral cowardice in 
such matters, and leaders of armies and of Senates go 

down before a white satin gown and veil, and a parlor 

full of people looking on, while a minister reads a short 
ceremony. It has one merit which will commend it in 

a practical point of view—it was an economical way of 

getting married. 

On the heels of this event came the announcement of 
the engagement cf Justice Gray and Miss Matthews. 
There is the same kind of excitement about this as about 
Mr. Cleveland and Miss Folsom. The gentleman is 

much the older of the two, The lady is young and 

pretty and they have been acquainted for some time. 

Mr. Justice Matthews has been ill all winter, and Justice 

Gray has visited him often. At first, undoubtedly, it 

was interest and a desire to make the long hours of ill- 

ness hang less heavily. No doubt the thought tbat he 

was comforting a brother Justice in illness hung round 
him for some time, but in time, there was another idea 
shot along the thread of the first. And the result is the 
engagement. The Justice is rather larger physically 
even than Justice Harlan,and not quite so bald, very 
genial and pleasant in his manners, as large men are apt 
to be, wherein they atone for their extra size. If they 
were grim in proportion to their feet of statue and girth, 
what terrors they would be. Justice Gray has a large 
house in a fashionable neighborhood, of which the in- 
side was built with special reference to the needs of the 
owner, and the outside was left totake care of itself, to 
the despair of the architect. The house was ‘‘cut to fit” 
the Justice. Wherever he wanted a window, there a 
window was cut,and if there was not one wanted to 
balance it, on the second floor or on the opposite side, 
then one was not cut, and that was all there was about 
it, and the architect tore his hair and submitted to the 
tyranny. It ought to be an example to others, but it 
has not been, apparently, as there is no other house in 

Washington with these outside characteristics. 

There has not been so much ofa luil as usual in so- 
ciety events, because there is the new Cabinet to be 
wined and dined. Mr. Wanamaker promptly bought 

Mr. Whitney’s house on I Street, and Mrs. Thomas 

Wanamaker, his daughter-in-law, has already received 

there onthe Cabinet day, Wednesday, and will do so as 

long as the extra session lasts. Mrs. Dickinson has not 
gone away with the Cabinet of Mr. Cleveland, but re- 
ceived on Thursday last week, and seeing her sur- 
rounded by friends, as pleasant in her manners as ever, 
one forgot and spoke about ‘‘the President,” meaning 

Mr. Cleveland, and then felt a little awkward, only the 

changes in Washington are so swift that it is enough to 

bewilder one. But so it is and so it must be if the 
wheels of government are to go on without pause. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton have been at the Arlington, as 
they are not to go into their new house until autumn, 
and the family of Mr. Windom have not yet established 
themselves anywhere. They have been in New York 
andthe house which Mr. Windom built here several 
years ago, and which they say cost him his re election, 


was rented last year to Senator Jones, of Nevada, and 


then sold. Mr. and Mrs. Blaine are at the new hotel, 


the Normandie, and the family of Mr. Tracy, the new | The “ Lion Hunt” is perhaps the finest Delacroix that has 


Secretary of the Navy, has also been at a hotel. 


and for two or three days was not able to receive, but 
got better without a serious illness; and the President 
seems to have survived the expusure of Inauguration 
Day without any troubleatall. There is a little super- 
stitious desire to see him pass the first month at the 
White House and begin another in health, and then 
people who remember his grandfather will breathe 
freer, as if the same conditions could prevail twice or 
as if one was bound to iaherit all the vicissitudes which 
befell one’s grandfather; butthe human mind likes to 
get up little superstitions and rather cultivates the ten- 
dency. A superstition has a softening effect on what 
might otherwise be the dull prosaic landscape of every- 
day living. . It is all well enough so long as they do not 
worry Mr. Harrison: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Sine Arts. 
THE ERWIN DAVIS COLLECTION. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


ONE HUNDRED and forty-five pictures, owned by Mr. Er- 
win Davis, of this city, are now on view at the Fifth Ave- 
pnue Art Galleries and will have been sold by auction be- 
fore these words are read. It is a pity that the time of their 
display will be so short, for I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that this is the best private collection that has ever 
been shown in New York; or, if this verdict be disputed, it 
must still be called the most interesting and instructive. 
Perhaps a dozen of the best pictures of the Spencer collec- 
tion, sold last year, if set against a dozen of the best from 
this collection might more highly please the taste of those 
who think that all that was finest in modern art died with 
the death of the last generation of French painters. By 
this I mean that a selection of the finest Millets, Duprés, 
Corots, Rousseaus, Troyons and Diazes in the Spencer col- 
lection would outvaluea similar series picked from the 
Davis coliection. But while the Spencer collection was 
almost wholly given up to works of this class, an infinite 
variety shows in its successor of to-day. We have these 
great landscape painters in goodly number, but more 
examples than last year of the great ‘“ romantics” of an 
earlier day, and many still more recent works of the high- 
est interest, including some by the acknowledged masters 
of the so-called “* realistic ’’ and the so-called “ impression- 
istic’’ schools. 
Prominent at one end of the larger room hangs Bastien- 
Lepage’s famous ‘Joan of Arc.” Painters of the newer 
schools go wild over this canvas for the way in which the 
landscape elements are treated. To many unprofessional 
eyes, on the other hand, these landscapes elements seem 
strange, queer, incomprehensible, even ugly. But ro one 
in the world who can receive an impression from painted 
canvas, can fail to be moved, thrilled, almost awed, by the 
supernatural force with which the figure of the Maid is 
painted. If there ever was a peasant girl inspired by vis- 
ions as the story tells us Joan was inspired, thus indeed she 
must have looked; and could there have been a more diffi- 
cult task than to paint this particular theme? It is a mas- 
terpiece, this singular and, to some, unattractive, but al 
ways iwpressive picture. There may be persons who would 
not care to own it; there can be none who would not rejoice 
to know that it was in the keeping of vhe Metropolitan 
Museum, 
[ think I need not dwell upon the various examples of 
the landscape school of Fontainebleay and Barbizon. 
Every one knows by this time how its members painted 
and what is meant when it is said that their respective ex- 
amples are good if—except in the case of the ‘‘ Georges 
d’Apremont” by Rousseau and the “‘ Bather,’’ by Millet— 
not extraordinarily fine. There are many things in the 
collection which have greater claims to notice as compara- 
tive novelties. One among them is the “ Boy with a 
sword,” by Manet, chief and pioneer of those who—at first 
derisively, but now with much honor—are called the 
* French impressionists.’ It is a life-size portrait and a 
wonderful picture—fine and sober in color, frank, broad 
and masterly, yet simple seeming and reticent in treat- 
ment, and instinct with lifeand individuality. The pose and 
solidity of the little figure are nost admirable—he bears his 
burden as tho it were a burden, not a mere painted simula- 
cram. Another Manet shows us a most singular figure of 
a plain but interesting young woman in pink, who is sup- 
posed to be feeding a parrot, but merely stands by his 
perch and holds a bunch of violets to her face in an oddly 
constrained attitude. It is one of those pictures at first sight 
of which we cry instinctively ‘‘ How affected!’ Yetif we 
look a little longer we see that it is too singular to be 
affected. No poseur would have done anything so deliber- 
ately eccentric without a greater attempt at charm or grace 
or beauty of some sort. Just because it looks for a moment 
so forced and strange, this picture must have been simply 
seen and sincerely painted. Nor could there be a sincerer 
face than the one whieh is portrayed, or more beautiful 
brush-work than that which shows in the curiously tinted 
pink wrapper that the lady wears. An extremely strong 
picture is the final verdict, a very interesting one, a picture 
that no one but just this painter could have imagined— 
and a very ugly picture to all except those who care most 
of all for expression in a face and for clever brush-work. 
If we want beauty we may look back, however, to the 
early years of our century, after studying Vollon’s splen- 
did still lifes by the way. Here we find several small pic- 
tures by Decamps, two of which—a landscape and a “ Vil- 
lage near Smyrna’’—are extraordinarily rich in color and 
finely feit. Then—the gem of the whole collection—is a su- 
perb “Lion Hunt,” by Delacroix and three or four smaller 
works, including a delightful little portrait of himself. 


come to this country, and I do not forget either of those 





Harrison herself has been almost ill with a cold | that were exhibited at Knoedler’s this winter or the beau- 


tiful figure which now hangs in the Loan Collection at the 
Museum. Delacroix painted several pictures with this 
same title, the most famous of which was buraed some 
years ago in the Museum at Bordeau. But even that,if we 
may judge from reproductions, was not finer than this one. 
That is, we see it was not finer, if it was as fine, in composi- 
tion and in passionate energy of movement; and we cannot 
fancy it any finer in color. The greatest colorist of our 
century, Delacroix, is of course not to be gauged and appre- 
ciated by one example or by half a dozen; but at least some 
idea of his tremendous power in this direction can be gath- 
ered from even a single canvas as good as this “ Lion 
Hunt.” One gets ashamed after a while of perpetually 
begging for the Museum from unknown friends; but it is 
impossible not to voice the wish, once more, that 
this picture might be given to the public, and 
that with it might go Rousseau’s ‘‘Gorges d’Apremont,”’ 
Manet’s “‘ Boy with a Sword,” Bastien-Lepage’s ‘‘ Joan of 
Arc” and another as yet unmentioned. This last is Cour- 
bet’s splended portrait of a man—himself I believe—seated 
at three-quarter length, playing on a violoncello, It is an 
extraordinary work, not only in the fire and fury with 
which it has been executed but in the fire and fury, the 
morbidness and passion, which are revealed in the thin, 
wild-eyed face, turned away from the instrument as tho to 
challenge ascornful world, in the long nervous fingers, and 
in the abandon of the whole figure. Never in a picture 
were theme and treatment more at one. AsI heard some 
one say: ‘‘If it is not a portrait of Courbet it ought to be; 
to paint in this manner, he must have looked exactly in 
this way.”” It isthe quintessence of subjective passion in 
art—as a German would say—while the ‘* Lion Hunt” isthe 
quintessence of objective passion. 

Two small water-colors by Barye—a “Bear” and a 
“‘Leopard”’—should not go unmentioned altho encircled 
by so many mo:e conspicuous things. Never were animals 
more forcibly drawn, more vividly characterized than in 
the simple studies on paper of this great sculptor. Many 
excellent American works are included in the collection, 
and indeed, it would be easy to say a special word about 
each of the 145 canvases, and in almost every case the word 
would have to be of distinctest praise. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY EMPIRICISM. 


IN the formative period of any new science, or its early 

application as an art, there is a great temptation not only 

for novices to give opinions but for those who are honestly 

studying the subject to assert views which have not been 

sufficiently tested. i 

This is all the more common where the subject is one 
about which all people suppose themselves to know a little 
something, and have a desire to express their views. Asa 
consequence, there is a great deal of loose and floating lit- 
erature on the subject of sanitation. Long ago such a pub- 
lication as “ Hall’s Journal of Health” did a great deal of 
good, altho a great deal of its advice was not well founded. 

We seldom take up the reading of the sanitary opinions 
and advice given in ordinary newspapers without finding 
much that is crude. Thus, we are told to be cold 1s never 
healthy, and to avoid cold feet. Now, to be shivering is 
never healthy, but to be cold often is. Dr. John Brown 
says that cold feet are normal, and if cold, dry feet gave 
children colds we should have far more coughing than is 
usual. 

Much is said about brown bread being the better, whereas 
the most: we buy is brown, because a little bran has been 
mixed with poor flour and sweetened with molasses. Even 
if made from good material, it is now possible by improved 
methods of milling to remove the hull so thinly as not to 
remove the oil or phosphate beneath it. 

We are also told that hot bread is unhealthy; whereas 
that depends entirely on circumstances. It is chiefly so be- 
cause, if not mostly crust, the inside part is not so likely to 
be well chewed. Hot bread or biscuit, properly made and 
properly chewed, agrees with many persons who do not so 
readily digest dry and stale bread. 

Pie-crust is universally condemned. To many it is indi- 
gestible because the fat worked into it is not easily sepa- 
rated by the stomach. Yet good pie-crust. properly made, 
is well digested by good, healthy stomachs. We recently 
have read some articles on foods in a paper of wide circu- 
lation in which, amid many good suggestions, we are told 
never to drink at meals, and that nuts should be eaten be- 
cause they are full of oil. 

We have come to a time when the different processes of 
digestion are pretty well understood, as well as the parts 
done by different organs. Such authorities as Dr. Roberts 
of Manchester, Fothergill, Matteau Williams, Atwater 
and others gaze with wonder on the advice given. We now 
know that beef-tea is a pleasant stimulant rather than a 
hearty tonic. Dr. Valentine Mott was once asked ** wheth- 
er there was any risk in eating cabbage in cholera times.” 

His answer was ‘“‘No.’’ The inquirer then said: ‘‘ Would 
you eat cabbage in cholera times ?”’ He replied: ‘‘ No; but 
only because I might get sick and die soon after, and then 
the public would say, What a fool Dr. Mott was to eat 
cabbage!’’ We have now come to know that cabbage, 
spinach, celery, etc., are of real service in resisting certain 
forms of fermentation. Even the Dutch sauer kraut is de- 
fensible from a sanitary standpoint. Far more often de- 
pends on the quantity taken than upon the ill effectso the 
particular food. 

What we especially desire to claim is, that the time has 
come for definite knowledge in sanitary advice. The time 
for promiscuous generalities as to many subjects is passed. 
Where there is knowledge, let us have it; where there is 
not, let us say so. We should fall back, as in other mat- 
ters, upon recognized authorities, or be able to present the 
facts in evidence. 

The laws of exercise, of nutriticn, of work and rest, of 











proper ventilation, of the effect of decaying animal and 
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vegetable matter on health, and various other conditions 
affecting human health, ure so well understood as to ena- 
ble us to formulate Jaws and methods, as also to know the 
effect of relative conditions and the adjustments necessary 
for individuals and places. 

It is a great misfurtune that even yet these studies are 
not well taught in most of our American medical colleges. 
As a consequence, four-fifths of the physicians rely for 
their sanitary judgment upon their own unclassified expe- 
rience and lack in definiteness of knowledge as to just 
what man as an animal requires, and as to the precise mod- 
ifications which disease involve, We no longer have re- 
spect for an autocratic ipse dixit, unless there is bebind 
it the collated facts and collated experience of those in the 
same calling. It is also to be admitted that quite a num- 
ber whose names oftenest appear in the daily prints, and 
who have been made conspicuous by activity or by politi- 
cal and official position, do not pass as the best authorities 
among educated and skilled sanitarians. 

If there is ramor of cholera in New York we have opin- 
ions in the morning paper from Dr. A. and Dr. B., and tele- 
grams from Dr. C., away in the West, while the Academy 
of Medicine speaks with authority only after these conspic- 
nous lights have flashed. The man who discusses quaran- 
tine and yellow fever most glibly has never been in charge 
of either. The fussy state officer who issues all sorts of 
mandates and prides himself on his administrative capacity 
could never have received a sanitary diploma from any one 
of the ten schools of Great Britain. 

The service whose only function was to look after sick 
sailors seeks to cover the broad area of national adminis- 
tration, altho it can scarcely name in its corps three men 
who have achieved recognition as skilled sanitarians. 

But a better day is dawning. Some of the chaff is being 
sifted out and the principles of a correct practice are being 
applied in sanitary administration. Our cities especially 
are improving in methods, and a respectable literature and 
practice is accumulating, which has the promise of wide 
extension and application in the future. This means the 
checking of disease and the prolongation of human life. 








Science. 


MUCH attention is now being given to the subject of in- 
sect vision. In an essay by Plateau, received since the 
publication of Sir John Lubbock’s excellent work on the 
senses of animals, the author gives the results of further 
experiments. He claims that an insect, with compound 
eyes has not a clear perception of objects, and that facetted 
eyes are inferior to those of vertebrates. While insects do 
not clearly distinguish the outlines of objects, they per- 
ceive, especially Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, flies and 
dragon-flies, somewhat rapid movements of objects. At 
distances which vary from fifty-eight centimeters to two 
meters, these animals see far better the displacement of 
objects of a certain size than the objects themselves. 
Plateau then gives an interesting sketch of how a flying 
insect in general acts. The creature flies about in the air 
with a very lively perception of light and shade, and with- 
out distinguishing, as we do, the details of the landscape, 
it yet shuns large masses, such as the trunks of trees, 
bushes, rocks, walls, etc., passing them at a proper dis- 
tance. If the wind agitates the foliage, the openings 
between the leaves oscillate, yet thanks to its perception 
of movements, the insect then sees them more distinctly: 
it makes, in flying, undulatory movements so as to follow 
the direction of the displacements and to pass through 
openings without hitting either side of the passage. When 
hunger compels it to visit certain flowers, it flies toward 
them, either with certainty, guided by its sense of smell 
alone, if its olfactory powers are highly developed, or in a 
hap-hazard way, if its sense of smell is obtuse. Incapable 
of distinguishing by their forms different flowers even of 
the same color, it rapidly flies toward the colored spots 
which constitute the corallas or inflorescences, it turns 
about, hesitates and only decides when the distance be- 
comes so short as to enable it to decide by the smell 
whether the object it seeks is what it wants. Where the 
insect feeds on living animals, or desires prey of this kind 
for its future larve, the same causes produce analogous 
facts. If the customary prey is ordinarily immobile, the 
insect whicn is incapable of recognizing its shape has re- 
course to its odor and seeks it by this sense; if, on the other 
hand, the prey is active in its movements, either running 
or flying, the carnivorous insect perceiving it, gives chase 
and succeeds in capturing it by perceiving its movements. 
In the case of the insect which visits flowers, as in that of 
the carnivorous insect, the scent alone, or the scent together 
with the perception of the movements enable those of dif- 
ferent sexes to pair. Finally it is also the perception of 
movements which enables an insect to perceive the ap- 
proach of an enemy and to escape in time. 





....Dr. C. E. Bessey has made an interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of ‘“‘tumble weeds’ in the Botanical 
Gazette. Some plants grow in somewhat globular form, 
or assume it in drying, and then roll over the surface of 
the ground in windy weather in separate masses, looking 
like moving flocks of sheep or even larger cattle. The Rose 
of Jericho, botanically Anastatica hierochwntina, is a 
well-known roller over the plains in Palestine. Henfrey, 
quoted by Bessey, notes that on the steppes of Russia, on 
the north of the Black Sea, a kind of thistle rollsin masses 
resembling troops of wild horses, and in our own Western 
plains a Cheriapodiaceous plant, Cycloloma platyphyla is 
famous as a roller. Dr. Bessey now adds Amarantus albus 
a trailer in the East, but with an incurving growth West, 
which enables it to travel gracefully before the wind. He 
also says that on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, one of 
the wild indigos, Buptista tinctoria, also grows into a 
globular form and ‘“‘tumbles.”’ In the Eastern United 


States, the old witch grass, Panicum capillare, tho it does 
not grow globularly, ‘‘ tumbles” in large masses on a win- 
try day, till fences are almost covered with it, 





School and College. 


THE conduct, or rather misconduct, of the German stu- 
dents has called fortha censure from the highest authority, 
the Emperor himself. On his birthday recently, the stu- 
dents of Berlin proposed to offer him the highest of aca- 
demic honors, namely, a grand torchlight procession. 
When the Rector asked his Majesty if such an arrangement 
would be agreeable, he promptly declined the honor and 
improved the opportunity to speak sharply of the growing 
evils of duels, drinking bouts, and the like, that were un- 
dermining the German student life. Altho the young 
Emperor has on several occasions been playing the réle of a 
censor morum, yet such a public rebuke of students’ ex- 
cesses was not expected from this modern Cato, who only 
a few years ago, asa studeat at Bonn, had the reputation 
of being one of thé wildest among the wild. The students 
proposed to punish him by serenading bim with Katzen- 
musik, but wisely desisted. The immediate cause of the 
Emperor’s displeasure was a number of fatal duels that 
had been fought recently, especially the sensational anti- 
Semitic encounter, in which a young Jew, named Blum, 
was shot through the heart by another student, Eichler, 
for stating, that it was a disgrace that the University of 
Berlin permitted the existence of such an organization as 
the Students’ Anti-Semitic League. Eichler has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment fortwo years. The whole duel 
problem is before the University public at present asit has 
not been for decades. It is strange to see that even theo- 
logical men justify it in a certain sense. While some 
months ago Professor Cremer, of Greifswald, in speaking 
at the grave of a student who had been killed in a duel. 
denounced the system as arelic of barbarism, Prof. Alex. v. 
Oettingen, the senior of the theological Faculty at Dorpat, 
aman of more than three decades of years, the author of 
the famous Moralstatistik, has recently come out in a bro- 
chure in which he defends the so-called bloody but harm- 
less duel. At more than one pastoral conference of late has 
the duel custom of students been defended. In several of 
the German state churches no candidate with duel scars 
on his face can receive an appointment to a vacant pulpit. 





....At a special meeting of the corporation of Brown 
University held last week the resignation of Dr. Robinson 
as president of the university and professor of moral and 
intellectual philosophy was received. It had been an- 
nounced that it would be presented and it was no surprise 
to the public. The letter stated that the conditions of the 
university were so encouraging that under wise guidance 
and with such changes as would necessarily come, it would 
rapidly advance to a measure of usefulness zot hitherto 
obtainable. A committee comprising Dr. Samuel Caldwell, 
of Providence; Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton, and Prof. 
Rowland Hazard, with the Rev. H. A. Granger, of Burrill- 
ville, R. I., D. E. Stoddard, John B. Woods, M. H. Hart- 
welland Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed to select and recommend a suitable person to fill 
the vacancy, and to report in June. 


....Dr. Williston Walker has accepted the Associate 
Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He is a son of the Rev. George 
Leon Walker, D.D., and a graduate of Amherst College in 
the Class of ’83. He completed a theological course at the 
Hartford Seminary in 1886; and two years later won the 
honor of Doctor of Philosophy from Leipsic University. 
For the past year Dr. Walker has filled the Professorship of 
History at Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania. The Rev. 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., uf Boston, is to carry out the course 
of instruction at the seminary in experimental theology in- 
stituted by his brother, the late Dr. William Thompson. 


....The trustees of the Mt. Holyoke College, which has 
just become a chartered institution, have chosen Miss 
Brigham, a teacher in a private school in Brooklyn, to be 
its first president. 


...The Rev. Samuel W. Boardman, D.D., of Stanhope, 
N. J., has accepted the presidency of Maryville (Tenn.) 
College, to which he was elected several weeks ago. 








Personalities. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has just de- 
livered in the case of ‘‘Cox against Ledward,” an opinion 
iv which Judge Mitchell calls attention to the case as ‘‘a 
legal anomaly.”” A mortgage on land owned by three men 
jointly eventually was assigned to these three and one 
other. For the preservation of a life interest, equity pre- 
vented a merger. Subsequently, one of the parties made 
an assignment for the benefit of creditors. After the date 
of the assignment he entered satisfaction on the record as 
to his one-fourth interest in the mortgage, and the assignee 
was obliged to resort to some proceeding to charge the land 
with thisinterest. Instead of filing a bill in equity, a scire 
facias wes issued on the mortgage, and a state of affairs 
resulted which Judge Mitchell described as a legal curios- 
ity, three owners of land being sued by themselves and one 
other as joint holders of a mortgage on their property. 
The original owner was also a party to the suit, and an ap- 
pearance and plea were entered for him, tho he had been 
dead over eleven years. The jury ended the contest by a 
verdict for the defendants. Judge Mitchell speculates 
ironically on the probable effect of a judgment against a 
dead man, had it been given. 





....Mr. Thomas Edison is a busy wizard of science just 
now, and those admitted even in part to his confidence 
make enthusiastic predictions. In an article on ‘The 
Evolution of the Ocean Steamship,” in Harper’s Weekly 
(the current number), the writer, G. T. Ferris, speaking of 
the possible appliance of electricity as a motor on the ocean 
liner, says: ‘‘Mr. Edison claims that he is already on the 
track of the secret which will directly convert an original 





equivalent in Nature, such as coal, into power without the 
mediation of the dynamo. If he succeeds—and he has 
achieved problems which looked at one time but little less 
startling—it may become a revolution as great as that 
effected by James Watts, end make a new departure in the 
construction and development of the ocean liner.” 


....-Mrs. Anastasia Parsells, of Pamrapo, N. J., celebrat- 
ed last week the one hundred and third year of her age, in 
good health, allowing for the feebleness of such advanced 
years; and with many honors from kin and neighbors, 
Mrs. Parsells spent her life in this city up to 1881, and has 
since lived with her daughter in Pamrapo. She remembers 
distinctly the hospital riot of 1797, George -Washington’s 
funeral], the burials of Montgomery, Commodore Lawrence, 
Lieutenant Ludlow and General Grant; Lafayette’s recep- 
tion on landing, the first yellow fever scourge, the hanging 
of Johnson, and Rose Butler, the’fire fiend. General Wash- 
ington kissed her, a tact sheis always pleased to relate. 
Hamilton and Burr she also remembers. She had a birth- 
day reception last year, attended by nearly all her relatives, 


....'*The greatest and deepest of all human controver- 
sies,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, apropos of a recent English nov- 
el, ‘‘is the marriage controversy. It appears to be surging 
up on all sides around us; and every book which helps defi- 
nitely to map out its lines has on that account both inter- 
est and value.” 


.... The Empress of Japan, who is shortly to make a tour 
in this country, will have in her suite two manicures, a 
dentist, fourteen doctors, ten fan-bearers and a vast num- 
ber of female attendants. 


Pebbles. 


SECRETARY RwvskK is Ohio bred. 











...-A popular game at Albany: Boodle, boodle—who’s 
got the boodle?— Times. 


--..General Tracy ought to make a good Secretary of the 
Navy, being a man of war. 


.--.“*Papa, is Queen Victoria in the soup, too %’ ‘Not 
exactly. She’s in the Irish stew.” —Puck. 


....A modern joker asks: ‘‘ Who was Richard the Third 
before he was himself again?”’— Exchange. 


.... Waiter: “How ju want cher beefsteak cooked *’ 
Mail and Express Reporter: ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” — Puck. 


.... Tbe highest office in the gift of the President is that 
of Postmaster at Mineral Point, Col. It is 12,000 feet above 
the sea level.— Norristown Herald. 


...“‘ Whin we pay good money to a band we want thim 
to all play; now, here’s wan or two of yez playing ‘Sint 
Pathrick’s Day’ and the rest of yez goin’ ‘ toot, toot!’ Why 
don’t all of yez play the chune and airn yer money ?”’— 
Boston Journal. 


....-An East Boston man who keeps a livery stable had a 
mule for sale, and hearing that a friend in a neighboring 
town wanted to buy one, sent him the following, written 
on a postal card: ‘‘ Dear friend: If you are looking for a 
No. I mule, don’t forget me.”—Exchange. 


....Fond Mother (proudly) : ‘‘ Yes; Johnnie won the read- 
ing-prize in school. Come here, Johnnie, and tell Mrs. 
Brown how you won the prize.’’ Johnnie: “ Oh, I took it 
hands down. Billy Waffles got it for readin’ good, but I 
played marbles for it an’ won it.’”"—Harper’s Bazar. 


..--A primary teacher was giving an object Jesson on the 
word ‘‘transparent.’’ She told the children that water 
and glass are transparent, because one can see through 
them, and then asked them to name something else that 
is transparent. One little fellow raised his hand in great 
ecstasy. The teacher said: ‘‘ Well Harry, what is it?” 
‘*A hole,” shouted the boy.—Phtladelphia Press. 


‘* What is the little girl crying for ?’’ said a very wealthy 
Spanish banker in a tone of exasperation. ‘“‘ Sir,’ replied 
the nurse, ‘she is crying for what she cannot get.’ 
** Didn’t I tell you plainly enough to satisfy all her caprices 
at whatever cost ? Hush, darling, you shall have what you 
want.” ‘ But, sir!’ ‘‘ Not another word!” ‘‘ She wants 
to have the sea warmed for her before she goes to bathe!” 
** Let it be warmed, then!’’—La Iustracion Espafiola. 


....Charles Theodore Russell was examining a witness in 
a Cambridge court one day this week. The question was 
about the size of certain hoof-prints left by a horse in 
sandy soil. ‘‘How large were the prints?’ asked the 
learned counsel; ‘‘were they as large as my hand?’’ hold- 
ing up his hand for the witness to see. ‘‘Oh, no,” said 
tha witness, honestly; “it was just an ordinary hoof.” 
Then Mr. Russell had to suspend the examination while 
everybody laughed.—Somerville Journal, 


...-An interesting incident took place in the diplomatic 
gallery of the House when Speaker Carlisle declared the 
sine die apjournment. A visitor in the gallery, not familiar 
with the prominent men on the floor, leaned over to the 
door-keeper and asked; ‘‘ Who is that gentleman who 


just declared the House adjourved?” ‘‘That,’’ said the 
door-keeper instantly, ‘is ex-Speaker Carlisle.” Mr. 
Carlisle had then been an ex-Speaker about ten seconds. 
The door-keeper had profited by his association with diplo- 
mats.— Exchange. 


.... Practical Arithmetic.—How many seconds are there 
in aduel? How many minutes in a previous meeting? 
How many degrees in acollege? How many barrelsin 4 
political campaign? How many feet make a book-agent 
tired? How mauy pounds make a prize-fight ? How many 
sins make one scruple? How many perfumes make a 


scent? Reduce seven Jacks to gills. Reduce three gal: 
lons of whiskey to drunks. Add one oyster to each plate 
of soup in a church festival, and determine the rise in 
price per plate.—Life. 
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WITH audiences of the largest possible size (standing room 
even being at a premium), tolisten to and witness four per- 
formances of Wagnerian music dramas, the opera season 
at the Metropolitan terminated last week. The winter’s 
performance began later, and the subscription nights, fol- 
lowed by an extra week, lasted longer into our soi-disant 
New York spring than has been the casein other years. 
So large has been the subscription and the outside support 
that the balance-sheet for the perusal of the stockholders is 
likely to give them unexpected satisfactioh, and the assess- 
ment on them to be much less than ever before. Thestock- 
holders do not expect the Metropolitan to pay its own bills, 
at least, not at present; but those who subsidize it are anx- 
ious to find the expensive pleasure and instruction they 
put within public reach each season more self-supporting. 
Tne ledger for 1888-89 will gratify them by its indica- 
tions. 

The repertory this season was limited, very considerably, 
to Wagner and Meyerbeer. It has lacked that variety and 
freshness of interest that ought to be looked for from the 
Metropolitan, andin this respect, retrograded from 1887- 
88. With the exception of ‘‘The Rhinegold,” given to com- 
plete the Nibelungen Tetralogy, the repertory has not of- 
fered so much as one new work. Old ones, especially 

“La Juive,” “Fidelio,” ‘‘The Huguenots,” ‘ Faust,” 

“ L’Africaine’’ and ‘‘ The Troubadour,” to some extent 
have been made pleasurable, or interesting, by reason of 
the merits or novelty of the artists; but a great part of the 
present repertory now should be shelved—especially ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte,” ‘Tell’? and the newly added ‘ Troubadour.” 

A thorough change is needed. In the early part of the sea- 

son it was stated, or reported, that Massenet’s *‘ The Cid,”’ 

“The King of Ys,’’ by Lalo, Mozart’s “‘Don Juan” and 

Weber’s *“‘ Oberon,” were all to be taken up. None of them 

were. The directors must show more sympathy witb, par- 

ticularly, the fruits of modern operatic writings, or else 
they are wasting their substance and resources, and not 
fulfilling what some of them, at least, regard increas- 
ingly as a national artistic mission to be performed by the 

Metropolitan. 

This season’s company has been indisputably a most 
capable one. [t included four or five particular stars 
whose fine voices or dramatic intelligences have been 
praised so often that there is no new local recognition 
of them that will be now significant—Mrs. Leh- 
mann-Kalisch, Mr. Max Alvary and Mr. Emil Fis- 
cher. Of members of the company first coming 
here this winter, Mrs. Fanny Moran-Olden was heralded 
with strong testimonials, and her home reputation has been 
duplicated in such parts as, Fidelio, Brinnhilde, Amneris, 
and Fides. Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaeng] is far from being 
the coloratur singer now that she was five years ago, and 
was not as acceptable as Miss Alma Foehstrom, in spite of 
the smallness of the Swedish singer’s soprano. Neither 
Miss Reil nor Miss Koschoska proved acquisitions. Among 
the new men,Mr. Julius Perotti has made himself unexpect- 
edly useful and popular in the lyrical réles he assumed (and 
as Siegmund in “The Valkyr” achieved some success in a 
Wagnerian music-drama); Mr. Paul Kalisch’s agreeable 
voice and taste, as a singer, haveenabled him to be distiuct- 
ly of importance; and Mr. Beck as an excellent ‘‘all-round”’ 
singer and Mr. Médlinger, in ‘* Die Meistersinger’”’ hav2 
shown themselves efficient. The orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Seidl, hasremained what it has been ever 
since theeminent Wagnerian conductor took charge of it— 
one of the strongest and most highly trained bands em- 
ployed in any like capacity. Its magnificent playing has often 
made amends for what part of the singing has been bad. 
The magnetism of its leader and of its members has been 
felt by the audience almost every night that Mr. Seidl has 

taken his stand in their midst. 

The mounting of the stock operas has shown no improve- 
ment this year. Occasionally it has been negligent, erro- 
neous or faulty to a very discreditable degree. In fact, all 
the scenery at the Metropolitan, except in such operas as 

“ Alda,” “ L’Africaine’’ and in two or three other works 

newly brought out and arbitrarily spectacular, is either 
absolutely shabby and worn-out or well on the way to 

shabbiness. A number of standard operas that have been 
included in the repertory since 1885, or else in course of 
the last few years—for instance, “‘Euryanthe” and * Lo- 
hengrin’’—have suffered undeservedly in popular attract- 


iveness, owing to the tasteless or passé style in which they 
have beendressed. The stage-management, too, has sel- 
dom shown the intelligence as to details, or the skill in 
conducting its responsibilities that do justice to a libret- 
tist’s book. It would be interesting to try the experiment 
of producing, for example, *‘The Huguenots,”’ with not 
merely a ballet-spectacle, but with the less spectacular 
scenes accurately and artistically painted, the costumes 
correct and rich, and the stage managed according to the 
best precedents. The Metropolitan is apt to make a lavish 
outlay for a particular opera or a particular scene in an 
opera, rather than to attend to careful and elegant (even if it 
should be simple) mounting of it,asa whole. In the samecon- 
nection, it may be added, that the chorus at the Metropol- 
itan needs a strong hand to take hold of their dramatic 
work. They really do not show anymore sense or taste 
than our woodeny Italian friends, that used to grace the 
Academy of Music with their most sweet voices. 
The arrangement for the season of 1889-90, have been be- 
— by thedirectors. Just at present it is not easy to sa 
ow many artists of this year’s circle will be re-engaged. 
There appears to be somewhat more than the usual pro- 
portion of bargaining and discussion, which sundry mani- 
stations of the inevitable personal differences between 
some of the most important, singers negotiable, have lately 
made regrettably public. Never in the bistory of music in 
New York has any singer, male or female, received such a 
perfectly amazing tribute to his. personal popularity and 
his artistic efficiency as did Mr. Max Alvary after the Fri- 
y and Saturday performances of last week. The demon- 
stration, over forty minutes long on Saturday, embodied 
Such a scene of sheer excitement that most of tne time it 
was like a frenzied political gathering instead of the end 
a a0 Opera season, with its enthusiastic participants the 
ower of New York’s social life, in all classes. A demon- 
stration of the sort is hardly expedient or founded on a 
ust knowledge of the pros and cons; but of its sincerity 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE following are the most important of the recent nom- 
inations sent by President Harrison to the Senate for con- 
firmation: 


Whitelaw Reid, of New York, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 

Julius Goldschmidt, of Wisconsin, to be Consul-General of the 
United States at Vienna. 

Andrew C. Bradley, of the District of Columbia, to be Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
John R. McFie, of New Mexico, to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Frank R. Aikens, of Dakota, to be Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Territory of Dakota. 

Frederick D. Grant, of New York, to bé Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Austria- 
Hungary. 

John C. New, of Indiana, to be Consul-General of the United 
States at London. . ; 
Paul Fricke, of Texas, to be United States Marshal for th 
Western District of Texas. 

Seligman Brothers, at London, England, to be special fiscal 
agents of the Navy Department at London. 

Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, W. T., to be Governor of 
Washington Territory. 

Oliver C. White, of Dayton, W. T., to be Secretary of Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Henry M. Blake, of Montana, to be Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Montana. 

John D. Fleming, of Colorado, to be United States Attorney 
for the District of Colorado. 

James Tanner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be Commissioner of 
Pensions, 

James M. Shackelford, of Indiana, to be Judge of the United 
States Court for the Indian Territory. 

Zacbariah L.Walrond, of Kansas, to be’Attorney of the United 
States Court for the Indian Territory. 

Thomas B. Needles, of Illinois, to be Marshal of the United 
States Court for the Indian Territory. 

Walter P. Corbett, of Georgia, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the Southern District of Georgia. 

Edwin Willits, of Michigan, to be Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Commodore David B. Harmony, to be a Rear Admiral. 
Captain Francis M. Ramsay, to be a Commodore. 

The nomination of Eugene Schuyler, of New York, to be 
Assistaat Secretary of State, was withdrawn last week. It 
was said officially that Mr. Schuyler declined the appoint- 
ment, but it was generally understood that his criticisms 
of individuals and methods in his book on ‘*‘ American Di- 
plomacy” had made so many enemies for him among Re- 
publican Senators that his confirmation would have been 
impossible. : 


...-On Monday night of last week some riotous Yale 
students surrounded the statue of Professor Silliman on 
the college campus and pulled it from its pedestal, crack- 
ing the neck of the statue and injuring the pedestal. The 
indignation among the faculty, students and alumni of 
Yale is great. President Dwight denounced the outrage 
during the religious exercises in the college chapel in the 
following words: 
“TI think I voice the sentiments of the entire student commu- 
nity, with the exception of those persons directly interested— 
and I hope their sentiments will also agree when they consider 
the facts in the case—and I know I wwice the sentiments of the 
entire faculty when I say that the act of desecration which was 
perpetrated on these grounds by students last Monday night 
was contemptible and beneath the consideration of any commu- 
nity, much more of a community suchas we believe this to be. 
Reverence for old customs and relics has been a distinctive fea- 
ture of Yale life in the past, and it is the duty of the community 
to protect and preserve all the memories and monuments of the 
great man through whom Yale has been raised to the position 
she now occupies. I hope that this act was done in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, and yet the memory of it ought to be a lasting 
disgrace throughout the lives of the perpetrators. I regret that 
I was obliged to interrupt our simple morning worship by call- 
ing attention to this act of desecration, and it puts me in mind 


godliness.’” 


following resolutions unanimously: 


** WHEREAS we consider the overturning of the statue of Pro- 


look upon the spirit that prompted it as one wholly inconsistent 
with and repulsive to the true Yale idea of the gentleman; and 


this university; therefore be it 
fessor Silliman; and, be it further 


public sentiment as guilty of defaming the good name of Yale.” 


ters, all of the children being by his first wife. 





Spontaneousness there could be no mistake, 


fessor Silliman an act of the most despieable vandalism, and 


ted States by the Creek and Seminole Indians. They have 
armed themselves and in several instances there have 
been skirmishes between them and the troops who are un- 
der orders to admit no one to settlement in the terri- 
tory. Major-General Schofield telegraphed the following 
order last week to the Commanding General of the 
Division of Missouri: 

“The Act of Congress approved March 2d, 1889, provides in 
substance that no person shall be permitted to enter upon and 
occupy the land recently ceded to the United States by the 
Creek and Seminole Indians, until said lands are opened for set- 
tlement by proclamation of the President, and that no person 
violating this provision shall ever be permitted to enter any of 
said lands or acquire any right thereto. The President directs 
that the officers under your command cause the people to be 
fully informed of these provisions of the law, and that they take 
and preserve the names of all persons who may enter the terri- 
tory in violation of this provision, so that the same may be en- 
forced by the Land Department when said lands are lawfully 
opened for settlement.” 


....-President Harrison on Friday last issued his procla- 
mation in accordance with the acts passed at the last 
session of Congress forbidding the killing of any otter, 
mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur-bearing ani- 
mal within the limits of Alaska Territory or in the waters 
thereof, except under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, and for the protection of the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska. The proclamation warns all 
persons against entering the waters of Behring Sea within 
the dominion of the United States for the purpose of violat- 
ing the provisions of said acts, and proclaims that all 
persons found to be, or to have been, engaged in any viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States in said waters will 
be arrested and punished as provided by law, and that all 
vessels so employed, their tackle, apparel, furniture and 
cargoes will be seized and forfeited. 


. ..At the State Convention of the Republican Party of 
Rhode Island, last week, the following ticket was placed 
in nomination: 

For Governor—Herbert W. Ladd, of Providence. 
Lieutenant-Governor—Daniel G. Littlefield, of Lincoln. 
Secretary of State—Samuel H. Cross, of Westerly, renomi- 
nated. 

General Treasurer— Samuel Clark, of Lincoln, re: ominated, 
Attorney-General—Horatio Rogers, of* Providence, renomi- 
nated.. 


....Miss Pauline Fuller, daughter of the Chief-Justice of 
the United States, eloped with J. Matt Aubrey, and was 
married to him in Milwaukee, on Tuesday night of last 
week. She has been in Chicago on a visit since January. 
She and Mr. Aubrey first met in 1887, and their mutual 
admiration was noticed from the first. Mrs. Fuller is said 
to have entertained serious objections to her daughter’s 
marrying young Aubrey. 


....Judge Daniels, who has presided at the recent boodle 
trials in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, in this city, ad- 
journed the court last week until the first Mondayin May, 
at the request of District Attorney Fellows. 


FOREIGN. 


----The new German Penal Bill, according to the Berlin 
newspapers, is much briefer than the anti-Socialist law 
which it replaces. It tends to remove the distinction hith- 
erto held regarding Social Democrats, provides for a more 
stringent dealing with political crimes and insults to the 
sovereign, abolishes permanent expulsion by mere police 
authority, and provides for short or long expulsion, after 
trial, for attacks on the fundamental bases of the State or- 
ganization and the monarchy or on the sanctity of mar- 
riage and property. The most important new provision 
authorizes the permanent interdiction of periodicals and 
papers guilty of offenses against the law and the dissolu- 
tion of societies and meetings. It provides that persons 
found guilty of inciting one class against another or of 
publicly attacking the bases of public or social order, espe- 


of the old saying that ‘In manliness we approach very near to | Cially religion, the monarchy, marriage or property, shall 


be imprisioned for a term not exceeding three years. Per- 


The students called a university meeting and passed the | 525 convicted of a second offense may be forbidden to re- 


side in certain places. Newspapers which have been twice 
convicted of any of the offenses mentioned in the code shall 
be suppressed. Socialists who have been expelled from the 
country shall not be allowed to return within five years 
after the adoption of the code, unless by special permission 


whereas this act directed its indignity against one of the most | f the police authorities. 
honored names in the history of Yale,and, nevertheless, was 
committed on the Yale campus by Yale men; and whereas such 
an act, unless publicly rebuked, may reflect on the character of 


....An English Blue Book on Samoan affairs was issued 
last week. The dispatches show that England has been 
throughout in cordial accord with America, and that she 


“ Resolued, That we, the students of Yale University, hereby: declined to accede to Germany’s request for assistance and 
publicly denounce this affront to the name and dignity of Pro- | Co-operation in the restoring of order in Samoa until she 


had learned the American Government’s views on the sub- 


* Resolved, Taat we brand this deed as alien in its spirit tothe | ject. On January 29th last Lord Salisbury complained to 
true standard of Yale life, and arraign its dcers before the bar of | Count von Hatzfeldt, German Ambassador in London, con- 


cerning Prince Bismarck’s statement in the Reichstag that 


....Justice Stanley Matthews, of the United States Su- | in Samoa Germany and England were “advancing hand in 
preme Court, died at his home in Washington on Friday hand.’”’ The British Prime Minister said that the views of 
morning of last week. His death was a great surprise. the two countries were identical as far as the future gov- 
He had been ill for some months, but only the day before | ¢rument of Samoa was concerned, but not otherwise. The 
it had been announced by his associates on the bench that | Cologne Gazette says that Germany, in 1887, in deference 
he was much better and that he seemed more cheerful | to American opposition, abandoned the idea of the control 
than for some days. It was owing to the fact that he | of Samoan affairs being invested in a single Power. 
seemed improved that the engagement of his daughter 
with Justice Gray was announced. Justice Matthews bim- | Book on Samoan affairs. It shows that on March 9th 
selfhad been much more hopeful for the last two weeks. | prince Bismarck wrote to Herr Stubel, the newly appointed 
The statement that he did not contemplate resigning, and Consul of Germany to Samoa, describing the conduct of 
that he hoped to resume his seat at the fall term, origi- Dr. Knappe, his predecessor in the office, as lacking in 
nated with himself. He eur well as he had been for & | oaimness and coolness, and as contrary to the lines of Em- 
long time on Thursday. “here wasa change for the worse peror William’s policy, with which Dr. Knappe had been 
during the night, and he failed rapidly fora few hours be- | 9); acquainted. He adds that Dr. Knappe’s desire to an- 
fore his death. He leaves a widow, a son and three daugh- nex Samoa was opposed to the policy conducted by the 


....-The German Government, also, has issued a White 


Chancellor in conformity with the Emperor’s intentions, 


_...Oklahoma affairs have assumeda threatening aspect. | and that Dr. Knappe was neither authorized to declare war 
The “ boomers,” who are numbered by the thousand, are | nor martial law, and, in any case, there could be no ques- 








impatient to pre-empt the land recently ceded to the Uni- | tion of enforcing the latter against foreigners, 
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ONE would imagine, from the flow of discussion about 
public schools, froma the attacks m:de upon them by 
ecclesiastics, and the counter-attacks by fiery Protestants 
upon the parochial schools, that our public sct ool sys- 
tem was in imminent danger of being overthrown by 
a concerted conspiracy of the emissaries of Rome. Our 
readers know that we have never quite been tinder to 
these sparks, and that even the Boston excitement 
stirred our blood to no special fever. We now propose 
to give the absolute facts about the public and parochial 
schools of Massachusetts, as just published by the 
Bureau of Statistics of that state and based upon the 
collation of the State Census of 1885. 

In that year there were in all the public schools of 
Massachusetts 155,521 boys and 150,171 girls. In col- 
leges ard professional schools, including students of 
music and art, there were 4,561 males and 2,581 females. 
In private schools, including convent and parochial 
schools, there were 10.013 boys and 17,520 girls. The 
total number of all the students in these three classes 
was 170,095 boys and 170,272 girle, or 340,367 of both 
sexes. Now the whole number of students in convent 
schools was 208 boys and 445 girls; and in parochial 
schools 3,757 boys and 7,639 girle—a total of 12,049 stu- 
dents in Catholic schools, to which let us add 200, say, 
for the students in the Catholic College at Worcester, 
giving us a total of 12,249 for all the pupils in Catholic 
parocbial, conventual and collegiate schools, out of a 
grand total of 340,367 studentsin the state. That is, in 
1885 somewhat less than four percent. of pupils under in- 
struction in the state were attending Catholic schools. 

The figures at band de not give the number of Cath- 
olic children in Massachusetts; but we learn that almost 
one-half of the children are born of mothers of foreign 
birth. Some of these mothers are Protestant English, 
German or Nova Scotian; but the large majority are 
Catholic Irish or French Canadian. Add to these the 
younger Catholic mothers of Irish parentage, and it is 
probably not too much to calculate that very nearly 
half the school-children of Massachusetts are of Catholic 
birth. Allowing this to be the case we have the result 
that less than eight per cent. of the Catholic children of 
Massachusetts were, in 1885, in Catholic schools, Over 
ninety-two per cent. of them went to the public 
schools. 

We presume that the number of scholars in the paro- 
chial schools now is somewhat larger than it was in 


1885. Since then the directions of the Baltimore Plen- 
ary Council of 1884 have been in some measure carried 
out. Yet this is not the first time that the Catholics 
have been ordered to take their children out of the pub- 
lic schools and put them into the parochial schools, 
But somehow they do not doit. Parents know that the 
public schools are better, and they will not obey their 
priests, except with very young scholars. Parochial 
schools are generally little more than primary schools. 
The resistance which the people make to the constant 
pressure of the clergy, and their indifference to the re- 
peated denunciation of the public school system, are 
very significant indications of the growing independence 
of the Catholic laity. They do not allow themselves to 
be ordered about as they did in Ireland or in Canada. 
They demand and exercise the right of private judg- 
ment, and are none the worse Christians, and we think 
none the worse Catholics for it all. 

A very interesting fact to be noticed is the propor- 
tion of the sexes in the Catholic schools, a proportion 
very different from what exists in any other except 
special professional and similar schools. In the convent 
schools the boys were 208, and the girls more than twice 
as many, 445. In the parochial schools the boys are 
8,757, and the girls, again, more than twice as many, 
7,689. This indicates that fathers are not so obedient to 
Catholic rule in the education of their boys as mothers 
are in the education of their girls. Only about four 
and a half per cent, of the Catholic boys were in Cath- 
olic schools. 

Now all this may relieve somewhat the concern of 
those who are afraid that the Catholics are destroying 
our public schools. Doubtless the hierarchy would like 
todo it, but their people will not submit toit. They 
prefer the public school system and will be its cham- 
pions if it is conducted in such a way as to give them 
fair treatment. The public schools must be actually 
unsectarian, no more Protestant than Catholic or Jewish, 
as we have long argued. The reasonable grounds of 
complaint which the Catholics used to raise are 
now chiefly things of the past. There is no good reason 
why the child of the Catholic and the Protestant should 
not sit and study side by side, grow up together, getting 
their religious instruction at home and in their several 
churches, but receiving from the public schools such in- 
struction in common studies and in morals, and in the 
principles of our national institutions, as shall make 
them, despite their differences of religion, homogeneous 
in intelligence and in patriotic sentiment. 

We have said that there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of parochial schools since the 
Plenary Council of 1884. The last Catholic statistics 
give the number of parochial scholars in Massachusetts 
as nearly thirty thousand. But these figures are largely 
guess-work, as is evident from such reports as ‘‘ St. 
Patrick’s, 500 girls’; ‘‘ St. Mary’s, 750 boys, 750 girls”; 
“St. Thomas, 100 boys, 200 girls”; ‘‘St. Rose’s, 400 
pupils”; ‘‘ St. Mary’s, 1,000 pupils,” etc. The reports for 
the archdiocese of Boston foot up nearly sixteen hun- 
dred less than the total given. Even with the late pa- 
rochial revival the Catholic children are, by a vast ma- 
jority, still in the public schools. 

The advantage which these children have over their 
parents born abroad, appears in the fact that of those of 
native birth over ten years old, only 1.29 per cent. could 
not read and write, while of the foreign-born males 
16.64 per cent. were illiterate, and 38.51 per cent, of the 
foreign-born female. These are chiefly Irish, French 
Canadian and Italian, practically all from countries 
where Catholicism has had fullsway. That is,a child 
born in Massachsetts is sure to learn to read, while more 
than a quarter of those born abroad are left to grow up 
without even the rudiments of education. 


THE OUTRAGE AT YALE. 


UNDER cover of darkness, in the small hours of Mon- 
day night of last week, some of Yale’s students threw a 
rope over the statue of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, which 
stood on the campus, and dragged it from its pedestal 
to the ground. It wasa large and very heavy bronze 
statue, and in its fall it suffered vonsiderable injury. It 
was erected in 1884, in honor or the father of American 
geology and American science, whose memory Yale has 
special reason to revere, and whose name is one of the 
brightest in its long list of eminent instructors. 

It was an outrage of a particularly aggravated char- 
acter, and the President, the Faculty and the students 
of Yale do well to be angry about it. They fittingly 
characterize it as a *‘ disgraceful and idiotic action,” an 
‘*act of the most despicable vandalism,” a ‘‘ low-lived, 
dastardly outrage,” and a defamation of the ‘ good 
name of Yale.” 

‘* Disgraceful and idiotic” it certainly was. Every- 
body willagree with Professor Sumner in thus describ- 
ing it. It was no harmless college prank. It was not an 
offense to which any excuse or palliation can be applied; 
and yet there was no malicein it, no attack upon life 
or limb, as in the dyuamite bomb celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday in Wesleyan University. It was simply, 
as Professor Sumner calls it, ‘‘idiotic.” 

How, then, shall it be accounted for? Natural idiots 
are not admitted to Yale or any other college. The 
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to be particularly stupic; but rather to be bright ang 
vivacious. How did they come to do such a ‘‘disgraceful 
and idiotic” act? It was because they were idiotica] 


drunk, we are given tounderstand. They ‘ could be. 
seen,” we are told by a New Haven paper, ‘coming up 


Chapel Street at all times from twelve to one o’clock ” 
at night. They had been makinga night of it. They 
had been indulging in a drunken revel, and they gathered 
about thestatue, where, it seems, it has been the custom 
to have “‘a war dance ’ and treat the statue in a “gro. 
tesque manner,” and proceeded to pull itdown. As gq 
rule, says the New Haven News, the students ‘‘are always 
very anxiousto get offsome good and original thing.” They 
were drunk enough on this occasion to imagine that to 
dishonor the memory of one of the great and noble men of 
the university would bea *‘ good and original thing,” 
They went a step furtherthan they were accustomed to 
go, and instead of dressing the statue in an ‘‘ old white 
stove-pipe hat,” or in ‘‘ female apparel,” they dragged it 
from its pedestal. Then they fled. They were not so 
** idiotic ” as not to know that the “‘ original thing ” they 
had done was a criminal thing, and that it would not be 
well for them if they were caught. 

The questions which this incident suggests are very 
grave questions both for the patrons and governing au- 
thorities of our colleges. Patrons may well ask them- 
selves whether they are not doing their sons a great 
wrong in sending them where they can spend their 
nights in the saloons and streets, getting idiotically 
drunk and doing disgraceful and idiotic acts. Most of 
the young men in college may be manly enough not to 
require to be governed by the parental method; but they 
ought at least to be protected from association with 
those who are not. If those who are called the ‘“‘more 
hardened characters” cannot be kept out of college by 
the most stringent regulations and precautions, either 
the parental or, better still, the police method ought to 
be adopted to control them when they get in and pre- 
vent them from becoming revelers, rioters and law- 
breakers. Ifa college cannot or will not protect itself 
from ruffianism, if it cannot or will not prevent its 
students from spending their nights in drunken carous- 
als, in clubbing policemen, in destroying property, in 
doing disgraceful and idiotic acts, it ought not to be coun- 
tenanced or patronized. There is entirely too much 
laxness in college management toward offending stu- 
dents. Criminal acts like that in Wesleyan University 
and this in Yale ought not to be regarded simply as 
cases for college discipline, but as cases for the courts. 
Young men need to be taught that when in college they 
are not beyond the reach of the laws of justice, and the 
Yale Faculty are to be commended for their proposa! to 
turn the vandals over to the courts, if they are dis- 
covered. 

Such an outrage as that at Yale ought not to be pos- 
sible. The statue had been insulted before; indeed, it i 
said, it was customary to treat it in a “grotesque man- 
ner.” Why did the college authorities allow it? The 
students ‘‘could be seen,” it is said, coming up Chapel 
Street after midnight to gather round the statue. Why 
were they notseen by somebody authorized to enforce 
law and order in the name of the governing power of 
the university. They had been engaged in a drunken 
revel? Why do not the university authorities prevent 
these drunken revels? 

To drunken revelers it comes natural to do ‘‘ disgrace- 
ful and idiotic” acts, The way to prevent these “‘dis- 
graceful and idiotic” acts, then, is to discover and pun- 
ish the revelers. They nearly murdered a policeman at 
Yale two years ago. They are ruffians whom the uni- 
versity ought not to harbor a moment. Discover and ex- 
pel them and there will be an end of *‘ disgraceful and 
idiotic ” acts. The importance of a far stricter govern- 
ment of young men is not appreciated by college author- 
ities as it ought to be. There is too much leniency in 
dealing with young offenders. Too much is allowed to 
the spirit of mischief; too much is condoned under the 
head of college pranks; too little vigilance is exe: cised 
in preventing immoral and ruffianly acts to make some 
of our colleges as safe as a college ought to be. Colleges 
should not tolerate. much less graduate, drunken re- 
vellers, rioters, gamblers, or law breakers, 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE AND ITS NEW 
PRESIDENT. 


IT was a very serious step taken in advance by the 
trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary when they con- 
cluded to make it a college and secured a college char- 
ter. For many years that seminary was the most im- 
portant and influential school for girls in the United 
States, noted not so much for its skill in cultivating the 
graces, us for its thorough instruction, strict discipline, 
industrial training and religious culture. It was the 
mother of missionaries, receiving pupils from Christian 
housenolds and giving them an unusually solid educa- 
tion under an austere religious influence. 

But Mount Holyoke Seminary lost its position as a 
leading institution when Smith, Vassar and Wellesley 
were founded. These new institutions took the young 
women through courses of study considerably more ad- 
vanced than the best of the seminaries, and, with the 
name of colleges, began to give instruction nearly if not 
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men. At the same time, or indeed befere. a number of 
the colleges for young men opened their doors to women, 
and to them the women floeked; and the days of the 
pre-eminence of such institutions as that at South Had- 
ley wereover. Even a superior religious influence can- 
not make up, in a school, for an inferior intellectual 


equiprent. Smith College, in Northampton, quite 
eclipsed its older sister the other side of Mount 
Holyoke. 


We are not surpriséd that at last, altho somewhat 
late, the friends of South Hadley—more, perhaps, the 
feminine graduates than the masculine trustees—have 
awaked to the necessity of a new departure, if they do 
not wish to be left entirely behind. It must have been 
a serious question whether Smith College, only a few 
miles away, did not quite occupy the ground. Never- 
theless Amherst and Williams Colleges, both in the west- 
ern part of the same state, manage to find room enough; 
and, with quite as many girls seeking an education as 
boys, the three colleges for young women will still be 
overmatched in numbers by the Massachusetts colleges 
for young men. While we confess to some question 
whether Mount Holyoke has not by her delay put her- 
self far behind in the rivalry of the female colleges, we 
yet are convinced that with her already excellent equip- 
ment of grounds and buildings, and the loyalty of a large 
and very noble body of alumnz, she will take an excel- 
lent rank in the sisterhood, yet very small, of these in- 
stitutions. Everything depends on the character and 
energy of the head of the new institution. 

Here the trustees have acted with admirable wisdom. 
The first president of the coilege is to be Miss Mary A. 
Brigham, a graduate of the class of 1848, who has been 
for twenty-seven years a teacher, and for some time as- 
sociate principal with Dr. West, of the popular Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary. During her service in this school she 
has refused the presidency of Wellesley College, and pro- 
fessorships in Smith College and in other institutions. She 
isa woman of unusually fine presence, personally popular 

withall her pupils, and a great power in the intellectual 
life of the community in which she has lived. She has been 
for some time president of the New York and Brooklyn 
Mount Holyoke Alumne Association, and is in warm 
sympathy with the plan of developing the Seminary into 
a college, while not yielding its religiouscharacter. We 
confidently predict for her a successfulcareer. She will 
find it necessary to develop immediately the college 
classes, putting the Seminary, as a preparatory depart- 
ment in the background, without discontinuing it, for 
the present, at least, and will be compelled to take meas~ 
ures to increas2 largely the endowment of the in” 
stitution and the number of teachers in the higher 
departments, May we venture to suggest to the new 
President and to the trustees that even more than on 
endowment the success of a college depends on the dis- 
tinguished competency of its teachers. He is the best 
president that gets the best faculty. Garfield said that 
one young man on a bench with Dr. Hopkins was a col- 
lege. What is wanted is not excellent college gradu- 
ates or ministers put into professorships, but scholars, 
men or women, whose ambition has led them after grad- 
uation to seek the best possible advanced instruction 
athome or abroad. No one else should be considered. 
Teaching 1s a profession that requires years of prepara- 
tion, Not every one can shoot with that bow. A teacher 
should have a passion to learn, and a passion to discover, 
and an aptitude to teach. If President Brigham and her 
advisers shall understand this necessity, which a few 
but not all of our colleges understand, then we prophesy 
great distinction and success for her administration. 
At any rate we are glad that a woman is called to the 
head of the institution. Now Smith, Vassar and Bryn 
Mawr will have men at the helm, and Wellesley and 
Mount Holyoke will put their confidence in women, and 
we shall see which commands the greater success. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIVING AND DEAD. 








Paul’s conception of the Christian considered as living 
in this world, and then considered as dead, is stated in 
the following words: 

“For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and wheth- 
er we die, we die untothe Lord; whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both 
died and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and the living.’’ (Rom. xiv, 8, 9.) 

The term ‘“ Lord,” as here used, evidently refers to 
Christ, who holds the relation of Supreme Lordship to 
all Christians. He is often spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment as the Lord Jesus Christ. There are two supposi- 
tions in the above passage relating to the Lordship of 
Christ with reference to his people. 

One of thesesuppositions places the Christian in this 
world in a budy of flesh and blood, and in the midst of 
the activities, duties, trials, temptations, opportunities 
and privileges of the present life. He is so living in the 
circumstances which God has seen fit to assign to him. 
The Apostle’s conception of him as thus living, is that he 
lives ** unto the Lord.” Jesus Christ is his supreme au- 
thority, and his will, as made known in the Gospel, is 
his supreme law. He isthe monarch and sovereign of 

- his soul, and at the same time his Saviour. On him the 
- Christian depends for salvation, and to him he looks for 
the rule to govern his life. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have 








me to do?” is the question which he is coustantly ask- 
ing, and when he hears the answer, he regulates bis con- 
duct thereby. Christ’s will made known to him is his 
will. Living ‘‘ unto the Lord ” plainly involves this al- 
legiance of the heart and life to him, and obedience to 
his will. The ehrase means more than a formal pro- 
fession, and more than a mere external alliance with the 
Christian Church. It means the supremacy of Christ 
over the entire man, alike in what he thinks, feels and 
does, so that he would speak the truth, if he were to say 
of himself, as Paul said of himself: *‘ For me to live is 
Christ.” (Philip. i, 21.) Less than this is not living 
‘* unto the Lord ” in the Pauline and Bible sense of this 
phrase. ; . 
The otber supposition relates to the Christian con- 
sidered as dead, going out of this world, and taking up 
his abode elsewhere. This involves a wonderful change 
in his relations to this life, All his activities and all bis 
duties here come to an’ end. His career in time is 
finished, and his body lies down for the repose of the 
grave. How is he affected in his relations to his Lord? 
Not at all. Christ is still his Lord, and he still lives to 
love, adore and obey him. Death separates him from the 
body and from earth, but not from his Lord. Death 
puts him in Heaven, and he is there ‘‘ with Christ ” his 
Lord. The Lordship of Christ is as real to him after 
death as it was before, and as real in Heaven as it was on 
earth. He ceases to “ walk by faith,” and thereafter 
walks ‘* by sight.” He is ‘‘ absent from the bcdy,” and 
‘* present with the Lord.” He knows his Lord, and his 
Lord knows him. His attachment to his Lord goes with 
him as he leaves this world and ascends to the abode of 
glory, and there remains with him forever. The tie 
which binds his heart to his Lord is not broken by death; 
and the care and government of his Lord over him do 
not then end. Ina word, the Lord that in Christ he had 
when on earth, is his Lord in Heaven; and he is brought 
into more intimate companionship and communion with 
that Lord than was possible when resident in the earthly 
house of his tabernacle. Richer joys greet bim, larger 
thoughts bless him, and purer affections mark him, 
while his Lord remains essentially the same. 

And thus the apostle’s stacement 1s true, that whether 
the Christian lives, he lives unto the Lord, and whether 
he dies, he dies unto the Lord, and hence that whether 
he lives or dies, he is the Lord’s—yes, the Lord’s in this 
world and before death, and the Lord’s inthe next world 
and afterdeath. Christ is thus the ‘‘ Lord of both the 
dead and living.” The relations of the Christian to him 
survive death, and are in no way changed, impuired or 
lessened by it. The Christian goes safely through death, 
retaining all the vital elements of his character, carrying 
his spiritual record with him, and opening his eyes in 
Heaven only to be greeted with the approving smile of 
his Lord. All his interests are secured, no matter 
whether he hves or dies, or where he dwells. Christ is 
his Lord in and for both worlds, and alike his Saviour, 
guardian and friend in both. Nothing can detach him 
from his Lord, or his Lord from him, The question 
when, or where, or how he dies is but a ‘rifle in compar- 
ison with his relation te the ‘* Lord of both the dead and 
living.” Hesurely need not trouble himself about death 
or its consequences, or feel any regret that he must die 
and leave this earthly scene. Death will do him no 
harm; and he hasno occasion to be all his life-time sub- 
ject to bondage through fear of death. His Lord came 
toearth, and died himself, that he might deliver his fol- 
lowers from all such fear; and for this purpose he became 
a partaker of flesh and blood. (Heb. ii, 14.) 

Let the Christian be cheerful, hopeful, and happy 
while in this world, living ‘“‘ unto the Lord,” and thus 
pursuing bis journey tothe grave. The Word of God is 
full of promises and encouragements for him. He will 
soon ‘live unto the Lord” in Heaven. If he has lost 
dear ones who while here thus lived, but have gone be- 
fore him, let him comfort his heart with the consoling 
thought that his Lord was their Lord while they were 
here, and that he is now their Lord in Heaven, and that 
ere long he will meet them in that blessed world. He 
cannot bring them back to this world, and here com- 
mune with th m, as once he could; but he can and soon 
will go where they are, and with them share the bles- 
sedness of the heavenly life. All things are in the Lord’s 
hands, and working together for his good. 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 








18. THE decisions, which we have cited, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sustaining the right of any 
state to restrict or prohibit the liquor traffic within its 
own limits, are based upon the general principle, as 
stated in the opinion in the case of Mugler v. Kansas, 
that ‘State enactments regulating or prohibiting the 
traffic” raise no question under the Constitution of the 
United States, and are therefore to be ‘‘left to the dis- 
cretion of the respective states, subject to no other limit- 
ations, than those imposed by their own constitu- 
tions, or by the general principles supposed to limit all 
legislative power.” Therght to sell intoxicating liquor, 
said the same Court, in the case of Bartemeyer v. Iowa, 
‘so far as such a right exists, is not one of the rights 
growing out of citizenship of the United States,” 
nor is it a right secured by the Fourteenth Amendment. 





The various states have the right, said the Court in the 


Mugler case ‘‘to control their purely internal affairs, 

and, in eo doing, to protect the health, morals and safe- 

ty of their people.” And the power to determine what 

is injurious to the public is lodged in the legislatures of 

the states, which may decide ‘* what) measures are ap- 

propriate or needful for the protection of the public 
morals, the public health or the public safety.” When 

a legislature, in the exercise of this power, forbids the 
**manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, for gen- 
eral or individual use as a beverage,” it cannot be said 

that it ‘‘ interferes with or impairs any one’s constitu- 

tional rights of liberty or of property.” These rights are 

best secured by the observance by all of the regulations 
established for the common good. ‘ No one may right- 
fully do that which the law-making power, upon rea- 
sonable grounds, declares to be prejudicial to the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

14, The Legislature of a state not only has the right to 
determine that the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
injuriously affects the public and to prohibit such man- 
ufacture and sale; but it cannot surrender or alienate 
this right. In the case of Stone v. Mississippi, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said: ‘‘ No legislature 
can bargain away the public health or the public morals. 
The people themselves cannot do it, much less their ser- 
TE... ~: + Government is organized with a view to 
their preservation and cannot divest itself of the power 
to provide for them.” Even the obligation of contracts 
is no bar to the exercise of this power, as the same Court 
held in the case of New Orleans Gas Co. v. Louisiana 
Light Co., where it said: ‘‘ The constitutional prohibi- 
tion upon state laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts does not restrict the power of the state to protect 
the public health, the public morals, or the public safety, 
as the one or the other may be involved in the execution 
of such contracts.” 





Editorial Notes. 


THE law-system of obtaining the blessedness of Heaven, 
and the faith-system of securing the same result, as taught 
in the Bible, especially in the Epistles of Paul, are essen- 
tially contrary to and incompatible with each other, so 
much so that they cannot be combined in one and the same 
system. If we adopt the one, then we must necessarily re- 
ject the other. Thelaw-system is one of assumed self-merit 





| and rests solely on the personal character of the man who 


claims its benefits. A clear exhibit of its essential princi- 
ple we have in the prayer put by Jesus on the lips of the 
Pharisee who went up into the temple to pray, and who 
thus addressed God : 

“God, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are, extortion- 
ers, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in 
the week, I give tithes of all that I possess.” (Luke xviii, 11,12.) 


What this Pharisee did was to parade his own goodness be- 
fore God, first, negatively and by contrast with others, and 
secondly, in a positive form, by a recital of specific acts of 
goodness. The picture drawn by Jesus is one that suited 
the Pharisaism of that age, and in its essential features 
fits the Pharisaism of allages. It embodies the law-sys- 
tem of being right with God by what Paul calls * the deeds 
of the law,” which he declares to be a total tailure in ap- 
plication to man, for the reason that ‘‘by the law is the 
knowledge of sin,’’ and for the further reason that ‘all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” (Rom. 
iii, 20, 23.) Whatever this system may be in respect to holy 
angels, 1t is a failure in respect to man, since he is a sinner 
and since the law itself, considered as such, provides no sal- 
vation for sinners. The faith-system, on the other hand, 
admits the fact of sin, and also the utter impossibility of 
the salvation of the sinner on the ground of his own merits. 
His character, taken as a basis, is not one upon which he 
can build the hope of Heaven, orin view of which he can 
legally claim the favor of God. So far from this, he would, 
if treate1 according to his character, be consigned to the 
world of wo. All this the faith-system concedes. It does 
not propose to secure Heaven by doing in the sense of self 
merit, but rather by believing in the sense of trusting in 
the work and power of Jesus Christ, whom it recognizes as 
the Saviour of sinners, and through whom salvation is 
made available to them on condition of their faith in him. 
It adjusts itself in this respect to the nature and provisions 
of that Gospel which Paul declares to be * the power of Ged 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.’”’ (Rom. i, 16.) 
There is a Christ in the faith-system; and that Christ is a 
Saviour, and made an all-sufficient atonement for sin by 
the offering of himself asa sacrifice on the cross of Calvary. 
That ‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
(I Cor. xv, 3.) Paul was a thorough-going believer in the 
faith-system. He counted all ‘‘things but loss’’ that he 
might ‘‘ win Christ, and be found in him, not having” his 
“own righteousness, which is of the law, but that whichis 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith,” ‘*even the righteousness of God which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto ail and upon all them that be- 
lieve.’’ (Philip. iii, 9, and Rom. iii, 22.) The faith-system, 
while relinquishing all self-merit, and trusting enly in the 
merits of the great Saviour, as certainly secures eternal 
happiness in Heaven as it would have been secured by sin- 
less obedience under the law-system. It is the system 
which is adapted te the wants of this guilty world. All 
these wants are fully met in Christ. 





WE give unusual space this week to an article by the 
Rev. William Veensehoten on thefuture of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. It takes a great deal of courage for a 
man to say of the denomination in which he is a useful 
pastor that it ought to be disintegrated and to ailow its 





affairs to be wound up, its churches distributed according 
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to their affinities and its property divided among the heirs. 
Yet thisis the substance of hisargument. He is right if 
there is nothing but an “inspiring history” to hold this 
Reformed body apart from the Reformed German body or 
from the Presbyterians. Dutch history cannot hold peo- 
ple who have forgotten their Dutch ancestry, or who, as 
in most cases, did not have any Dutch ancestry. The pre- 
dominating ancestry of our people does not go back to 
Holland, but to the people from whom we get our language. 
Holland has not given any special drift to our American 
religious .or political history that needs to be commemora- 
ted by giving it a denomination whose main duty it shall 
be to glorify Holland. The ministry and membership of 
the ** Dutch ”? Church are not Dutch, and would doubtless 
be just as happy if their denominational life were merged 
in other bodies. The chief influence against union comes 
from the ‘dead hand ” that rules the Collegiate Church of 
this city. That Church has great wealth and it controls 
other churches which it has aided, as Mr. Veenschoten 
shows in his article. But for that Collegiate Church union 
with the Presbyterians would be easy enough. Mr. Veen- 
schoten’s plan would allow the churches to seek their 
affinities and leave the Collegiate Church and those others 
on which it holds a mortgage which it will not release to 
remain with the right to the name and the “ inspiring his- 
tory” and the ancestral traditions of William the Silent, 
as their special charge. Perhaps one rich church might be 
devoted to that historical bric-a-brac, while the relations 
of the present generation and the fellowship of the Saints 
may well occupy the thoughts and hearts of the majority 
of Christians. 


SINCE we discovered and exposed the remarkable series 
of falsehoods by which The Evening Post made up its case 
against one of the noblest and purest characters in this 
country we have observed an increasing indifference to 
truth in its columns and a growing recklessness of state- 
ment. The other day when it wanted to strike Mr. Clark- 
son a vicious blow, it charged a crime upon him and false- 
ly declared that the evidence against him, which consisted 
solely of the affidavits of twomen who swore that they were 
thieves, was “undisputed.” It knew that the evidence was 
disputed, for it had seen Mr. Clarkson’s full and emphatic 
denial in our columns. We convicted it, last week, of this 
falsehood; and it now retorts with another, saying that Mr. 
Clarkson’s denial, which it is careful not to quote, is sim- 
ply a “‘ quibble or evasion.” The recklessness of this state- 
ment is seen at once from the following from what Mr. 
Clarkson said: 

“The charges are false. The only tinge of truth in them is 
that Sansom was employed to work among the deaf-mutes in 
New York and Brooklyn. No subscription list was purchased 

and rota cent was paid him except for his own services 
and expenses among the deaf-mutes,” etc., etc. 
Thisis not the language in which *‘qutbbles or evasions” are 
couched; but the Post calls these square denials ‘‘quibbles 
and evasions,”’ for the same reason that it said that the evi- 
dence that Messrs. Quay and Clarkson bought the stolen 
mailing-list,was “undisputed,” and that Mr. Quay himself 
stole the list—because falsehood, on the road the Post has 
taken,comes handier than the truth. [t attacks Mr.Clarkson 
with two falsehoods, and upon being exposed, turns upon 
the editor of THE INDEPENDENT by name a stream of per- 
sonal abuse. Its charges against him, which have no relev- 
ancy whatever to this discussion, (and the Post knows it) are 
as reckless as any we have refuted. We might easily ex- 
pose their falsity again as it was thoroughly exposed twelve 
or fifteen years ago; but to what purpose? If we were 
to do thisthe Post would invent as many. more to take their 
place, for it is evidently not restrained either by the code 
of morality or the usage of decent journalism. It believes 
that a point can be answered by falsehood, and an argu- 
ment refuted by personal abuse. The proper way to treat 
this kind of vicious journalism is to expose its real charac- 
ter and so cripple its power for harm. 


Dr. TALMAGE, in his address, last week, before the Pres- 
byterian Union, is reported as saying: 


* There were 500,000,000 Christians in the world—nominal and 
actual—and they were more than enough. He had undertaken to 
figure out how many even 50,000,000 could convert to Christiani- 
ty if each Christian would bring one soul to Christ in each of 
the last ten years of the century, and if each oneof the converted 
would do the same; but the problem was too large for him and 
he had gone to a mathematician in one of the institutions of 
learning and asked him how many Christians it would take to 
convert the world under those circumstances. He was told that 
2,754,375 could do it. They could bring the 1,400,000,000 people of 
the earth to Christ before the close of the century, showing that 
more than 47,000,000 of their available army of 50,000,000 could be 
held in reserve.” 

These remarks were prefaced with the expression of an 
opinion that ‘“‘the forces now existing in the Christian 
Church were morethun sufficient to accomplish the Christian- 
izing of the world in the final decade of this century.’”’ The 
conversion of the world by arithmetical calculation in ten 
years, orin any number of years, upon the assumption of 
supposed data as the basis of the calculation, may be an 
interesting exercise as a question of mere figures. One 
may in this way show what would be if something else 
were; yet the real difficulty as to the ‘“‘ would be ” consists 
in supplying the ‘something else.’”’ The true mode of sup- 
plying this ‘‘something else’’ is to awaken a missionary 
spirit in the Church of God that will furnish the funds and 
send out the men to do the work of Christianizing the 
world. This is the practical way of gainingthe end. Pas- 
tors must educate their people in the work of missions, 
and see to it that they give their money to this cause as the 


Lord hath prospered them. Every pastor who does this to ' 


the full extent of bis ability, is doing his duty; and every 
pastor who fails to do so, is not doing his duty. 


WE presume that a majority of the old Southerners still 
think any social relations with Negroes are very offensive. 
A correspondent of the New Orleans organ of the Metho- 





dist Episcopal Church, South, has this to say about the late 
Louisiana Conference of the Northern Methodist Church: 
* The idea of ‘social equality’ was carried out toa disgusting 
degree. From the Bishop down, with two exceptions, they were 
entertained by the Negroes. They slept on Negroes’ beds, ate 
at their tables, walked arm in arm with them along the streets. 
Thisis a fact. Social equality! The first I ever saw, and I hope 
the last. When I saw howthese white men associated with Ne- 
groes Icame to the conclusion that all the talk about ‘ organic 
union’ is wasted. There is a ‘black’ guif between us. It can 
never be.” 
Why ‘‘disgusting’’? We confess that we fail to see anything 
unnatural or unchristian in accepting the hospitality of 
Negroes. Missionaries to Africa do it. Dr. Livingstone 
did it. Every missionary from the South in Mexico or 
Brazil does it. The missionaries supported by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church in Brazil practice entire social 
equality, receiving Negroes and mulattoes into the same 
churches and schools with whites, as utterly oblivious to 
the distinctions in the color of skin as we are in the color 
of the eyes or hair. By the way, perhaps some of our 
Southern Presbyterian papers can explain why they can- 
not approve here what their missionaries doin Brazil and 
are guiltless. 


THE nearly complete vote of New Hampshire on the 
Prohibitory Amendment shows a majority against it of 
5,509. Ona review of the causes of defeat several reasons 
are assigned for the failure of the amendment—the short- 
ness of the campaign; the apathy of voters; the secret and 
corrupt influences used against it; the doubt whether it was 
necessary to put Prohibition in the Constitution; the solid 
opposition of the Democratic Party, with the assistance of 
a number of Republican politicians. Politically New 
Hampshire is rather a close state; and the well-known 
hostility of the Democratic Party to sumptuary laws was, 
we fear, too much discounted. Doubtless all the causes 
mentioned had their influence in shaping the result ad- 
versely; but there is one point which seems to us to have 
been overlooked in accounting for the defeat, and, that is, 
the narrowness and selfishness of the prohibitory policy 
which New Hampshire has been pursuing all these years. 
The laws of the state ferbid the sale of intoxicants to the 
people of the state because of the evils the traffic produces; 
but they do not interfere with the manufacture of intoxi- 
cants. Legally there can be no saloons or bars in New 
Hampshire; but there may be as many breweries and dis- 
tilleries as capitalists choose to establish. The brewers 
and distillers may make as much of the evil stuff as they 
wish, providing they ship it to Maine, or Vermont, or other 
states, and let the people of New Hampshire alone. 
‘*Make as much of it as you like,”’ says this policy to the 
manufacturers, ‘‘only be careful not to let the people of 
New Hampshire get it. No matter about our neighbors.”’ 
Of course the apples and grain raised in the state may be 
sold (the farmers do not lose this market for their produce) 
to be made into beer and rum for other states. It looks 
like a shrewd policy; but it isn’t in the long run. Itis 
narrow and selfish, and has helped to make illegal saloons 
and bars possible, and to cultivate cowardice, which is, 
we suspect, one of the main reasons why the amendment 
failed. Certainly the capital of the liquor-makers had 
some connection with the election. 


THE question of re-submission in Rhode Island has made 
its appearance in the pending political campaign in a very 
significant way. The Republican State Convention last 
week nominated a State ticket composed, with one excep- 
tion, of men who are understood to favor re-submission on 
a platform declaring it to be the duty of the Legislature to 
submit a Constitutional amendmend whenever submission 
is demanded by any large number of citizens. Karnest Re- 
publicans who are opposed to re-submission had given no- 
tice thatif the Convention thus supported the action of the 
Republicans in the Leyislature in passing the resolution 
for re-submission in defiance of the party pledge of 1888, 
they would nominate another ticket. Accordingly, a Law 
and Orderconvention was held on Friday, and another tick- 
et put in the field, on a platform opposed to re-submission. 
There is a reasonable prospect, we believe, that 
this movement will be well supported. It does not pro- 
pose to organize a new party; it simply proposes to 
present a ticket and policy opposed tore-submission. It 
believes that the Republican Convention does not represent 
the real wishes of the Republican Party: and that the act 
of the Republican majority in the Legislature in voting for 
re-submission was a deliberate violation of the pledge of 
the platform on which they wereelected. That pledge was 
as strong as language could make it; and such a flagrant 
disregard of it ought not to go unpunished. The case for 
re-submission was not so strong that the Legislature needed 
to break the pledge of the party in advocating it. If there 
were 6,000 petitioners for re-submission, there were 14,000 
against it; and the names of the latter were gathered with 
little effort in a few days, while those of the former were 
secured by paid agents. The Legislature took up the cause 
of re-submission with suspicious alacrity. Let us see what 
the people will say about it next month. We hope and be- 


lieve they will administer a stinging rebuke to those who’ 


have betrayed the Republican Party, and elect a Legisla- 
ture which will give Prohibition a reasonable chance. 

THE most important nominations made last week by the 
President, in addition to those we referred to in our last 
issue, are those of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune, to be Minister to Franee, Col. Frederick D. 
Grant to be Minister to Austria, Mr. John C. New to be 
Consul-General to London, and Mr. James Tanner to be 
Commissioner of Pensions. All of these nominations, it 
will be noticed, are of men who are credited to New York, 
except that of Mr. New, who comes from the President’s 
own state. Mr. Reid, whose nomination has been con- 
firmed, is an able and accomplished gentleman who has 
some excellent qualities for a diplomat. He is sure to shine 
as an ambassador at the Court of France; but he must 





Lf 
cease to be an editor, and that means to give up a Position 
of great powerin his own country to accept a post of great 
eminence in another. We wonder that he should be will- 
ing to make the sacrifice. Colone! Grant, who goes fo Yj. 
enna as Minister, was spoken of for the Chinese 
mission; but there are some delicate questions Pending 
with China and a diplomatic experience and special know}. 
edge of Chinese affairs are required for that post, and Colo. 
nel Grant will find a smooth and easy task before him in 
Austria. Mr. New, who is to be Consul-General in London 
is a gentleman who has the President’s personal confidence 
and who has done good service under former Administra- 
tions in Washington. The new Pepsion Comunissioner, 
widely known as Corporal Tanner, left both his legs on a 
Southern battle-field. He has held very responsible public 
positions in Brooklyn and is doubtless fully competent to 
discharge the duties of chief of the Pension Bureau. 














MR. JUSTICE MATTHEWS, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who died last week in Wasbington, hada 
been an invalid for several months, rendering him unable 
to attend the sessions of the court; and yet his death, when 
it occurred, was unexpected by the general public. He 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 21st of July, 1824, and 
was hencein the sixty-fifth year of his age at the time of 
his death. He spent nearly the whole of his life in the city 
of his birth, and there, as well as in the State of Ohio, was 
regarded as one of the first lawyers in the country. Twice 
in that city he held the office of judge. When fhe War of 
the Rebellion broke out he entered the field as a Union gol- 
dier and officer, and was engaged in several hard-fought 
battles, always distiuguishing himself as a brave and 
skillfulcommander. After the War he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Cincinnati. In the great Hayes- 
Tilden controversy of 1876-’77 he was one of the leading 
counsel in presenting the law- points of the question before 
the Electoral Commission, and the skill, ability and great 
learning which he there disylayed at once commanded the 
attention of the whole country. Senator Sherman having 
been selected as a member of President Hayes’s Cabinet, 
Mr. Matthews was chosen to fill the vacancy in the Senate 
ofthe United States. In 1881 he was appointed as an As- 
sociate Justice ot the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Swayne; and now he had at last reached the posi- 
tion to which the natural temperament of his mind and 
his great learning as a lawyer eminently adapted him. 
His career as a member of that court has been a compara- 
tively brief one, yet long eaough to secure the high respect 
of his associates and the confidence of the whole country. 
Mr. Justice Field spoke the truth when, referring to his 
death, he said: ‘“‘ He was an industrious judge, and his de- 
cisions exhibited wide research and thorough culture. 
He was anable lawyer, a wise judge and a Christian gen- 
tleman.”” The opinions which he had delivered in that 
court most abundantly sustain this view. We regard his 


death as anationa! loss. It devolves upon President Har- 


rison the duty of selecting a fitting successor to fill the 
vacancy. We have no idea who the man will be; yet two 
gentlemen at once occur to us, both of whom have had judi- 
cial experience, and either of whom would fill the office with 
credit to himself and the country. We allude to ex-Judge 
Cooley and Judge Gresham of the United States Circuit 
Court. 


SENATOR CHACE, of Rhode Island, has resigned his seat 
in the Senate of the United States, on the ground, as is un- 
derstood, that the salary paid by the Government is not 
sufficient to warrant his continuance in the service. An 
incidental discussion occurred in the Senate on the sub- 
ject, in which several Senators freely expressed the opin- 
ion that the salary paid to members of Congress is not 
adequate. We entirely agree with this opinion. The 


; present salary is $5,000 a year; and inasmuch as there are 


401 Senators and Representatives in Congress, the aggre- 
gate amount paid in these salaries is about two million 
dollars. These salaries should be at least doubled, making 
the amount about four million d>llars for each year. The 
simple truth is that the present salary does not enable a 
member of Congress to meet all the expenses incident to 
bolding the office, and living in Washington during the 
sessions of Congress, except on a very stinted scale; and if 
a Senator or Representative happens to be poor, as is true 
of many of both classes, he is actually cramped by the 
niggardliness of the compensation. Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, made some impressive and telling remarks on 
this point. We hope that Congress will at the next regu- 
lar session take up the subject of Federal salaries, includ- 
ing those of Congressmen, members of the President’s 
Cabinet, and judges of the courts of the United States. and 
perhaps some others, and place these salaries at a higher 
figure. We do not believe that public sentiment would 
condemn such action, but, on the contrary, do believe that 
the action would be generally approved by the people. It 
was “‘ the back pay” feature of the law passed in 1873, raising 
the salary of Congressmen to $7,500 per year, to which the 
people objected; and but for this reason there would have 
been no serious objection to the law. 





THE absence or the exclusion of the venerable historian, 
George Bancroft, from the Senate Chamber, on {naugura- 
tion Day, has deservedly caused considerable comment in 
the newspapers. If we are rightly informed, this neglect 
of courtesy and of duty was, if possible, worse than 4 
blunder. By the rules of Congress, and of the Senate, Mr 
Bancroft had the right and wasas much entitled to be 
present on that day as any member of the Senate or House. 
That right had been previously given to him by the vote of 
Congress. As the case stands, and has stood for years, Mr. 
Bancroft can enter the Senate at any time as long as he 
lives—except when the Senate is in executivesession, when 
all but Senators, and even the President and other nota- 
bles—are excluded, and no Senator or chairman of any com- 
mittee, or the fiat. of the whole Senate itself, can prevent 
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Mr, Bancroft’s presence. If he is to be excluded, it must 
be for cause, and by the action of Congress—Senate and 
House—rescinding the vote which honored the honorable 
George Bancroft with the privilege accorded to ex-presi- 
dents, ex-senators, members of the Supreme Court, foreign 
ministers and others. We most sincerely regret this mis- 
take—a mistake, by the way which, unlike some others, 
can never be remedied.. 





THE Massachusetts Census, whose statistics have been 
classified by Colonel Carroll D. Wright, throws some light 
on the subject of the relative number of children from na- 
tive and foreign-born mothers. In 1885 there were 470,206 
married women in Massachusetts, of whom 62 per cent. 
were native-born and 38 per cent. foreign-born. Of the 
married women with children 60 per cent. were native-born 
and 40 per cent. foreign-born. Altho there were thus a 
haif more native-born mothers than foreign-born, yet the 
latter had nearly 51 per cent. of the total number of chil- 
dren, and the former but a little more than 49 per cent. 
The figures, however, are reversed for living children, as 
over 51 per cept of these are of native mothers, and hardly 
49 of foreign mothers. It is evident that the native-born 
mothers are more careful of their children, altho they are 
either less willing to bear children or they marry later in 
life. Large families have by no means gone quite out of 
fashion. There are thousands of mothers who have had 
ten children or more, while there was one case each in 
which the number of children of one mother had reached 
the enormous number of 22, 23, 24 and 25; two of 26 each 


~ 


and one of 27. 
° 


.... The Democratic majority in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture have repealed the Local Option Law of last winter, 
and nullified the elections under itin five counties and the 
orders for elections in several others. All that was accom- 
plished under this popular measure falls to the ground, 
and nothing is givenin its place except a probably un- 
constitutional township option, giving certain townships, 
under certain circumstances, the privilege of holding an 
election to see what fee the popular sentiment will exact of 
liquor-dealers. The repeal and the substitute are an insult 
to the intelligent temperance people of the state, and we 
shall be greatly surprised if they do not strongly resent it 
next fall. The high license sections are greatly weakened 
by achange so slight as to be almost overlooked, providing 
that complaints of violation of these sectiuns are to be 
made, not to judges of the Supreme Court, but to the 
authority granting the license. What would such a com- 
plaint amount to when made before an excise commis- 
sion? Nothing at all. The Legislature has simply al- 
lowed the Saloon to dictate this legislation. Will the peo- 
ple of New Jersey submit to the outrage? We think not. 


.... We are very glad to be able to withdraw a good part 
of our condemnation of the North Carolina election law. 
It was passed by the State Senate in the form in which it 
was introduced, and in which it got into some of the 
papers, but was modified before it was passed by the House, 
so as to allow the judges of election to put in the proper 
boxes the votes of illiterate voters. Honestly adminis- 
tered this ought to be satsfactory, but everything depends 
on the honesty of administration, as, for example, that 
other new provision which amends the law allowing a 
voter to register on his own oath and that of another voter, 
and requiresthe elector to furnish ‘‘testimony under oath 
satisfactory to the registrar.” A great deal will depend 
on the registrar. It is evident that the suspicion with 
which the Republicans view the law comes from the fact 
that they believe it can be made convenient in shutting out 
Republican voters, and the great exodus of Negroes from 
North’Carolina to Arkansas and other Southwestern States 
has been stimu lated by the enactment of this law. 


...-Public attention has not been called, as it should 
have been, to the deplorable failure of the New Hampshire 
voters to adopt the constitutional amendment, allowing 
others than Protestants to hold office. It seems incredible 
in this centennial year, and yet the amendment, tho it hada 
majority in its favor, failed to secure the necessary two- 
thirds vote. The provision of the constitution which re- 
quires the Governor, Senators and representatives to be 
Protestants has been practically obsolete for many years, 
and it could not have been supposed that there would be 
any opposition to its repeal; but the vote being small, a 
surprising number of bigots have rallied to defeat the 
amendment. The same ancient constitution empowers 
towns to support Protestant churches by public tax; but 
that is also utterly obsolete. It is with hearty shame that 
we record this defeat. We do not suppose it was done by 
the same vote which defeated the prohibitory amend- 
ment. 


....The prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln for ritual- 
istic practices reminds The Living Church of the following 
apt passage from Neale’s ‘‘ Sequences, Hymns, etce.”’: 
* Again shall long processions sweep through Lincoln’s minster 

pile; 

Again shall banner, cross, and cope, gleam thro’ the incensed 

aisle; 

And the faithful dead shall claim their part in the Church’s 

thankful prayer, 

And the daily Sacrifice to God be duly offered there; 

And Tierce, and Nones, and Matins shall have each their holy 

lay; 

And the Angelus at Compline shall sweetly close the day. 

England of Saints! the peace will dawn—but not without the 

fight; 

So, come the contest when it may—and God defend the right!” 
Neale died over twenty years ago, but he seems to have 
been a prophet as well as poet. 


--.-At the request of District-Attorney Fellows, the 
Special session of the Court of Oyer and Terminer was 
terminated last week by adjournment. Usually an ad- 
journment does not terminate, but in this case and under 


have ended. He has convicted no boodler; he has 
done little or no moral service to the community. 
The boodlers in Canada may safely return with the assur- 
anc? that they are as safe here as there so long as Mr, Fel- 
lows is District-Attorney. And who is to blame for this 
defeat of justice ? The voters of this city. By the ballots 
with which they elected Mr. Fellows they declared that a 
majority of the citizens of this city are ready to excuse offi- 
cial corruption. At that time the escape of the boodlers 
was not only predicted but foreordained. 


.... The explanations by the United Presbyterian papers 
of the action of the Detroit Prebsytery in sending its 
churches into the Presbyterian Church are instructive. 
One paper has said that one cause of the movement has 
been ‘“‘the failure of the pastors and other laborers to main- 
tain faithfully the principles of the United Presbyterian 
Church”; another says that this failure is due to the fact 
that ‘‘ these ‘ pastors and other laborers’ have no heart for 
these piinciples.”” A Unite! Presbyterian pastor writes 
us: 

This I believe is the truth. Our so-called “ distinctive princi- 
ples” are commanding less and less of both head and heart of 
our laborers; not because we do not believe the truth which 
they emphasize, but because we no longer believe that they 
justify our denominational existence. 


..--In his long life of over eighty years the distinguished 
Boston lawyer, Sidney Bartlett, did not find time to learn 
what charitable work had special claims upon him. <Ac- 
cordingly he left to his executors the task of deciding to 
what charitable societies of Boston a hundred thousand 
dollars shall be given from his estate. How much better it 
would have been if his interest in good works had made 
him able intelligently to instruct his executors to what so- 
cieties to give his money. Nevertheless it issomething that 
he did not forget to put the task on others which he had 
failed to do himself. 


....A United States Senator remarked last week in 
Washington: 

** Not quite two weeks have passed since March 4th, but we 
have found out one thing—we elected only one Preside:it, and 
have only one man for President. And I for one am glad of it. 
Some thought that it might be different.” 

Geueral Harrison is acting wisely in quietly letting every- 
body understand that he regards himself as President of 
the United States. November settled that. 


-..-The discussion of the Union question in Japan has 
not had that depressing influence on the churches of the 
American Board which some augured. We hear of a re- 
markable revival in Mr. Neesima’s Doshisha school at Ki- 
oto, where Messrs. Wishart and Swift, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, have been holding meetings; and 
there have been over one hundred conversions. Last year 
141 students made confession of faith, and the number is 
likely to be larger this year. 


....The article in the new Japanese Constitution guar- 
anteeing freedom of religion is as follows: 

“Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to 

peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, 
enjoy freedom of religious belief.” 
That is enough. No one ought to want a religious freedom 
that would interfere with peace or order, or with duties to 
the State. This Constitution puts Japan far ahead of most 
of the nations of Europe on this point. 


....The Augusta Chronicle, which is a leading Demo- 
cratic paper in Georgia, says, in regard to President Har- 
rison’s inaugural address: 

** As Democrats and Southerners, we are agreeably surprised 
and pleased with the moderate, dignified and statesmanlike ad- 
dress of President Harrison.” 

The Chronicle commends the general outline of policy laid 
down in this admirable address. 

.... The to-be-expected has happened. The men who cre- 
ated the reign of terror in New Iberia. La., were arrested: 
but the grand jury of Iberia parish has refused to find a 
true bill against one of them, and the “ incident,’’ with the 
murder of two men, the whipping of several others, and 
the expulsion of a number of others, who are still banished, 
has come to an end—so far as the criminals are concerned. 
Nevertheless, by such steps slowly come equality and 
peace. i 

....Cardinal Gibbons has recently issued an ecclesias- 
tical manifesto in which he denounces as adulterers all 
divorced persons who remarry. This, of course, includes 
a divorce on the ground which Christ declared to be law- 
ful, and hence forbids a remarriage, even when this is the 
ground of divorce. Such plainly was not the teaching of 
Christ, when making adultery a justifiable reason for di- 
vorce. 

... Pigott had the scapular on when he committed sui- 
cide. Our Catholic contemporaries have not thought it 
wise to undertake any defense or explanation of the posi- 
tien of their Church on indulgences obtained through the 
scapular. Do they really believe in the Sabbatine Bull and 
in the revelation made to St. Simon Stock? We do not 
wonder that they hold their peace. It is a hard question. 

..-.There is in Nashville, Tenn., a fully equipped high 
school for colored youth, having the same course of study 
andthe same tests of scholarship as those of the white high 
school. It has just graduated its first class of seven, the 
same number which graduated from the white high school 
of Nashville in its first class in 1861. This is the first colored 
high school that we know of in the South. 


...Miss Fuller’s elopement is one of those things that 
cannot be looked at favorably from any point of view. On 
her part it was a foolish act. More than that, it was ex- 
ceedingly selfish in her to involve her family in such semi- 
scandalous gossip as the elopement called forth. Chief- 
Justice Fuller and family have our sympathy, the bride 
has our pity, and the groom our contempt. . 


....Gas costs in Philadelphia 87 cents a thousand, in Bal- 





the management of Mr. Fellows the show may be said to 


latter gives the franchise to private companies. Bay City, 
Michb., Lewiston, Me., Madison, Ind., and Dunkirk, N. Y., 
are supplying electric lights of 1,000-candle power at about 
13 cents for each light per night. Boston pays private cor- 
porations 65 cents. 


-...Bishop Johnston, of Texas, say&’ he has written 
“bushels of letters on the subject of ministers coming 
out there, but only two have come.’”’ He says the reasons 
why they do not come appear to be selfish. Then a little 
more of the doctrine of self-denial should be mixed with 
Hebrew and Liturgics in the instruction given in the 
theological schools. ig 


...-Mr. Flournoy, the Virginia Secretary of State, de- 
clares that the disfranchisement of the Negro is the only 
solution of the ‘‘Negro Problem.’’ The people of this 
country will never solve the problem in this way. The 
education of the Negro, mental and moral, is the true solu- 
tion of the problem, and there is no other that is consist- 
ent with justice. 


....Secretary Tracy says, in respect to appointments in 
the navy-yards of the country, that he intends to insist 
that the appointees shall be competent and worthy men, 
and shall not have places simply for political reasons. This 
is a good resolution, and we hope that the Secretary will 
stick toit, and see to itthat those under him act accordingly. 


....A number of people have died in Washington of 
pneumonia contracted in the exposure of that stormy 
inauguration day. The present date is very inconvenient 
and is likely to be dangerous to health. The date for the 
inauguration of the President should be changed to April 
30th. 


....Lord Salisbury’s intimation that he still thinks the 
Pigott letters may be genuine is pitiable. Mr. Parnell has 
once more denied their genuineness in the House of Com- 
mons and dared any one to indicate by a nod that he believed 
them genuine ; but no one ventured to do it. 


.... We fear that we are justified in the prophecy that 
the murderer of the editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier will not receive the penalty of the law. There is 
no doubt of his guilt; but white men don’t hang much in 
South Carolina. 


....- Another by-election, that at Gorton, Lancashire, has 
gone Gladstonian by an increased majority. It is so all 
the time. 


THERE is one debt which men always owe to one 
another, and which they can never so pay as to cancel it 
altogether: and that is the debt of love. So Pavl taught 
when he said tothe Roman Christiahs: ‘‘Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.” (Rom. xiii, 8.) 


...Moral and responsible agency under the government 
of God is a stupendo :s and exciting fact. God himself is 
at the head of that government, and can make it absolutely 
effective in spite of all resistance. ‘‘Wo unto him that 
striveth with his Maker.’’ (Isa. xlv, 9.; The contest is 
always unequal. 


....The experience of every man who devoutly studies 
the Bible, is that the more he studies it the more he loves 
the study, and the more he sees in the Bible to study. His 
passion for the study will keep pace with bis increase of 
vision. Neglecters of the Scriptures have no idea of what 
they lose by the neglect. 


....If one has doubts as to the propriety and lawfulness 
of an act, then he should make it a fixed rule to decline to 
do the act until these doubts are removed, and he himself 
is satisfied that he can lawfully do the thing in question. 
There is no other rule of moral safety, and no other that 
will preserve a good conscierce toward God and man. 


....There is one being in the universe who has always 
done right, and always will doso. His attributes and his 
character constitute an absolute guaranty to this effect. 
That being is God himself. who is alike the source and the 
head of all things. In his bands are all things. Faith 
can pillow its head on this thought and be at peace. 


....It has been well said “that it speaks ill for a trade 
when its prosperity is destroyed by the success of the Gos- 
pel.”” The Gospel, when it succeeds, makes men better 
and purer in their morals; and any business which is prac- 
tically injured by such improvement, is certainly a bad 
business. Apply this test to rum-selling: and the proof is 
absolute that the business itself lives and thrives upon the 
corruptions of society. Make men temperate in their 
habits, and the saloon keepers would have to shut up their 
shops for the want of business, if for no other reason. 


....Being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going 
about to establish their own righteousness, and hence not 
submitting themselves unto the righteousness of God— 
such is the picture which Paul gives of the great error of 
the self-righteous Jews of his age. (Rom. x, 3.) This 
feature of their character is vividly set forth by Jesus in 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. (Luke 
xviii, 9-14.) All self-righteous persons, who expect to go 
to Heaven on their own merits, show the like ignorance 
and commit the like mistake. Theirs is not the plan of 
God as revealed in the Gospel. 


....One of the most remarkable illustrations of over- 
ruling the wickedness of men for the accomplishment of 
good is furnished by the death of Jesus Christ. What 
Judas intended in betraying him, and what the Jews in- 
tended in murdering him, is one thing; and what God 
intended in delivering him up to be thus betrayed and 
murdered, is another and very different thing. That which 
man meant for evil, and which as he meant it was evil, 
God meant for good. The Messianic King and Saviour thus 
made the all-sufficient atonement. for sin, and through him 
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Religions Iutelligence 
THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 





BY THE REV. WM. H. GULICK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





THE town of Pradején is in the province of Logrofio, in 
the valley of the Ebro, and is about six miles distant from 
the nearest railway station. The church at this place has 
recently passed through a season of persecution, prolonged 
through a period of many months, and, I am happy to say, 
such as nowadays is not at all common tothe churches in 
Spain. , 

Pradején tor several years has been known asa‘ Prot- 
estant town’’—not because any considerable number of its 
2,000 inhabitants have been connected with the Protestant 
church; but, because, in the main, the feeling toward the 
evangelical Christians has been kindly; and where there 
was no real interest there was at least indifference, and 
the Protestant church and schools flourished without 
awakening violent opposition. 

The local priest, who for some eight years had watched 
the development of the evangelical movement, was power- 
less to stop it or to awaken against it especial hostility. In 
the course of events, the mayor had sometimes been a re- 
lation of some members of the church, and its open friend; 
and last year the justice of the peace wasa member of our 
church anda consistent Christian. This, however, has been 
auite changed by the advent, some ten months ago, of a 
new priest. Heis a person of considerable ability and of 
untiring activity, and has intimate relations with the pow- 
erful body of Jesuits in the ancient Cathedral city of Cala- 
horra, which is the seat of the bishop of the province of Lo- 
grofio, a most “ Levitical city,” as the Spaniardssay. Itis 
seven miles distant from Pradej6én and inits market most 
of our people buy and sell, and the Protestant fame of our 
little town has always been an offense to its intensely cleri- 
cal neighbor. 

The new priest came fired with the zeal to purge the 
place of the Protestant*plague. He at once commenced 
with daily sermons(an unheard of thing in a Spanish vil- 
lage unless at the time of some great religious feast) and 
not only daily, but every morning and evening, the one 
and only theme being the Protestants, theirinfidelity, their 
blasphemies, their erimes—and “ if they are good outside, 
they are so much the worse inside!’’ His impetuous speech 
and fiery manner, and the contagion of his enthusiasm tu 
destroy from out of their midst the evil thing, moved the 
hitherto indiffereut mass of the people in no slight 
measure. 

Then he brought in Jesuit missionaries from Calahorra, 
and during three successive months they held three ‘‘mis- 
sious,”’ each of ten days. ‘I'bey formed “ societies’’ of 
men and societies of women, and societies of youths and of 
maidens—all to work against the Protestants. From the pul- 
pit they excommunicated all the Protestants by name and 
called upon them the curses of Heaven and the pains of Hell. 
They declared that all parents, tho not Protestants, who 
should send their children to our schools were condenados, 
and so also those who should buy at the stores of Protest- 
ants, or who should hire them as laborers, or who should 
work in their fields. They visited and revisited the people 
in their houses and in personal conversation and in the 
confessional repeated and emphasized the harangues from 
the pulpit, and offered help and bribes to those who would 
take their children from our schools. 

No wonder that in asmall town of only some 2,000 inhabit- 
ants the priest, aided by three or four stalwart men, and 
all working to the best of their ability and with unflagging 
zeal should, in*course of time, stir up an excitement. A 
few children were removed from the schools, and some who 
had been inattendance on our meetings for several weeks 
or months ceased to attend, and at last three church-mem- 
bers, who were under the admonition of the Church for un- 
christian conduct, went over to the party to which they 
more properly belonged. The bishop came up from Cala- 
horra anda great fiesta was made over their public recanta- 
tion. 

Such an event is always painful, and is naturally much 
more susceptible in a small place of being made to serve 
the purpose of the enemy as against the Gospel than it 
would bein a large city. But, in truth, the significance 
of the event is reduced to the minimum when all the cir- 
cumstances ofthe case are known, as they were to the en- 
tire community. Every one of those who were induced to 
stop frequenting our meetings, and these thre former 
ehurch-members, were largely in debt for money borrowed 
from wealthy Roman Catholics. The priest and the mis- 
sionaries had made especial use of this fact to bring pres- 
sure to bear upon them. The creditors were urged as a 
religious duty to threaten their debtors with the foreclos- 
ure of the mortgages held by them on their fields and 
houses—which would have at once ruined each and all of 
them—unless they should stop attending our meetings and 
take their children from our schools. Add to this the fact 
that the church-members were known by the whole town 
to be underchurch discipline for conduct as little creditable 
for Catholics as for Protestants and, after all, the triumph 
of the bishop was not so important as it would at first seem 
to be. 

But oh, the jubilee! The great majority of the town, 
led by the bishop and the priests, seemed intoxicated 
with their victory. The newly organized brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods paraded the streets in processions singing 
wildly, not only religious songs but provoking ditties im- 
provised for the occasion, insulting the Protestants; and 
when the bishop and the missionaries left, from the pulpit 
the priest promised them that he would soon empty the 
Protestant chapel and schools, and that the populace 
would rise up and drive the pastor from the place. 

But, strange to say, through all the excitement, tho, as 
has been explained, some were drawn away or were fright- 
ened away, their places were filled by others who were 


_have done once for all with the heretics. 


drawn by curiosity to see what was the object of such bit- 
ter attack, or who were disgusted by the lies and the cal- 
umnies respecting the Protestants that were the burden of 
all the harangues. 

As the days and weeks went on, and the school thrived 
and no more Protestants recanted, and the meetings were 
as well attended as ever, and the pastor and his wife came 
and went as before, and the promise of the priest to drive 
them out was apparently as far from fulfillment as ever, it 
is said that he fairly raged in his pulpit, and with cries and 
threats urged the people to rise upin their might and to 


It would have been no less than a miracle had not such 
persistent efforts been productive of some positive harm to 
the devoted flock. The leading member of the church, 
who for years has lived on the product of her little store, 
finds her custom falling off, and that her debtors resist 
payment as never before, and laborers in the fields, which 
the most of them are, have unusual difficulty in finding 
work. The pa-tor, who hitherto has paid eight dollars the 
year local tax, is now made to pay thirty-six dollars, while 
no other one of his class pays more than six dollars the 
year. Not infrequently a volley of stones is sent crashing 
against the iron-sheathed doors ard windows of the school- 
rooms, starting to their feet teachers and scholars. Thanks 
to the fact that the rooms can be lighted sufficiently from 
inside wiudows the outside ones are closed, and no further 
harm is done than the fright given. 

Inthe midst of the excitement, one Suuday afternoon 
the pastor and his wife were followed by a crowd of men 
and women who, joined bya whole sisterhood in battle 
array, soon passed from songs and derisive and insulting 
words to thro ving stones and to screams of ‘‘ Draw and 
quarter them! Killthem! Kill the heretics.”” Our good 
brother and sister were accompanied by a number of the 
church-members, who begged to be allowed to * return 
fire’’; but the pastor besought them by their love of the 
Gospel to neither return word nor stone, but only to keep 
together in close ranks—and so they reached his house, 
several persons having received severe contusions from the 
stones thrown. 

It must not be fora momept thought that these Cbris- 
tians are cowards. Far from it; this is an especially ‘‘fight- 
ing’’ people, in both camps. Before having received the 
Gospel, a tenth part of the provocation now received and 
the bullet would have sped, or the knife would have flash- 
ed swilt vengeance. 

Matters had now reached such a pass that the pastor 
thought it his duty to inform the Governor of the prov 
ince of the riotous state of affaiisin this town, and that 
the Mayor rather encouraged the attacks on the Protest- 
ants, than tried inuny way to protect them from assault. 

The pastor says that these expressions of hate—this 
being hunted as if they were noxious animals through the 
streets of the town in which they have lived for over five 
years, and doing only good all the time to their neighbors 
—made them at times feel very lonely and sad. But he 
praises God who has protected them from physical harm, 
aud who in the very midst of the rage and excitementstirred 
up against them has made his work to prosper. Through 
it all the ten candidates for admission to the church re- 
mained firm, and five of them-made public profession of 
their faith the same month that the bishop visited the 
place, while the other five continue as catechists. 

The Sunday following that on which the pastor and bis 
wife were pelted through the streets , the mother of one of 
the girls in the boarding-school at San Sebastian, whose 
home was in that town, and who had died the day before, 
was buried. Tho atumult was feared at the funeral ser- 
vices, the largest company that ever attended a Protestant 
funeral in the town, joined the procession, and at the 
cemetery listened attentively to the sermon preached by 
the pastor. The evil passions that had been artificially 
stirred up by the long and virulent campaign carried on by 
the priest have, to a large extent, expended themselves 
and quiet again reigns. The meetings are attended by more 
people than ever before, and, especially on the feast days 
of the vicinity, the chapel) is filled to overflowing. 

The whole bistory of the entrance of the Gospel into this 
little town ten years ago, and of the manner in which it 
took root and has grown and spread until it has become 
known through all the province is very interesting and 
very encouraging to those who are watching the progress 
of the Gospel in Spain. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 
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THERE has been for several years a very considerable 
difference of opinion in the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
avirtual auxiliary of the American Board, as to whether 
the local organizations could be allowed to do any work for 
other than foreign missions. The Central Managemeut in 
Boston has been very strenuous in claiming that the Con- 
stitution and the interests of the Woman’s Board forbid 
any alliance inother work. But a number of the local so- 
cieties in churches, especially in the Philadelphia Branch, 
find it more convenient to do both their home and fureign 
missionary workin the same organization, but were re- 
buked therefor by the Boston officers. The Board, in its 
annual meeting of delegates, has always supported the 
home office until this year, when the matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and acommittee was appointed, composed of rep- 
resentatives from every Branch and from the Executive 
Committee of the Board, with Miss E. T. Gilman, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., as chairman, to consider the subject for a 
year and report at the next Annual Meeting. This com- 
mittee has, as yet, had no meeting except a preliminary 
one the morning after its appointment, and its action is 
therefore in the future. 


....A special dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, to the 
Tribune, of this city, says the Jesuit question has become 
avery important party question in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. It says the leaders of the Liberal party refused to 
have anything to do with the question until recently. There 
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Roman Catholics and thirty are French Canadians, some 
of whom are Roman Catholics. The Protestants are 
almost solidly with the Conservatives, who, of course, 
want to stand by theGovernment. The Liberals, however, 
now show an inclination to dispute the Jesuits’ Estates 
bill on constitutional grounds; and if they are joined by a 
sufficient number of Protestant Conservatives they can 
carry their point. The Premier sees the danger, it is said, 
and has threatened to resignif this courseis pursued. A 
pretty political complication seems likely to grow out of 
the affair. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has been carrying on evan- 
gelistic work in Glasgow, Scotland, for the past five 
months, preaching day and night to average daily audi- 
ences of two thousand people. Hundreds of souls have 
been converted, and tho the work has been quiet and en- 
tirely devoid of any sensational elements, the revival has 
been wide and deep. For months great St. Andrew’s Hall, 
with a capacity of 3,500, has been packed to the doors on 
Sunday nights. The meeting for business men only in the 
Merchants’ Hall have been the most remarkable ever held 
in the city. None are admitted but merchants, members 
of the Exchange and professional men. The hall has been 
crowded to overflowing every day for the last three weeks, 
and a wonderful interestis manifested. Dr. Pentecost has 
preached tothe West End people and to the poor and 
wretched in the slums, and found the Gospel to be equally 
acceptable to the rich and poor, the cultivated and the de- 
graded, 


....Some of the ecclesiastics in the North and West of 
this large country of ours have spiritual rule over extraor- 
dinarily extensive provinces. Some idea of the territory 
of Canadian dioceses may be gathered from the fact that 
the Bishop of Moosonee exercises jurisdiction over an atea 
as large as Europe, extending all around the Hudson's 
Bay territory and reaching up to the North Pole. Ten 
thousand people are under his care in this vast region, and 
there is no resident minister of any other body of Cbris- 
tians besides the Bishop and his seven clergy. The dis- 
tances are enormous, andthe shortest way to the northern 
part of the diocese is to go to England first and then go out 
in the yearly ship which enters Hudson’s Bay. The 
Bishop has everythingto do for himself;is a good printer, 
bootmaker, carpenter and bricklayer, and has been a 
worker in that far-away locality for nearly forty years, 


.... Three of the presbyteries of the Free Church of Scot- 
land have overtured the General Assembly, which meets in 
May, concerning the Confession of Faith. Aberdeen Pres- 
bytery voted unanimously in favor of having the General 
Assembly provide for a revision of the Confession. A sim- 
ilar motion was carried in Edinburgh Presbytery by a 
small majority; and in Glasgow Presbytery by a large 
majority. Dr. Walter Smith, in supporting the motion 
before the Edinburgh Presbytery, expressed the hope that 
there were not many of those listening to bim ‘* who would 
preach the doctrine of reprobation as if it were a part of 
the Divine message to man.” The Confession said too 
much, he also contended, on scientific matters. 








Missions. 


WOMEN AND MARRIAGE AMONG CHINESE 
CHRISTIANS. 


BY THE REV. S. F. WOODIN. 


In China women are not expected to take any part.in pub- 
lic society, or to mingle in any gatherings of men, but to 
be ‘‘ keepers at home,”’ not necessarily ‘‘ workers at home,” 
as the Revised Version has it. They are not expected to re- 
ceive social calls from men, except rarely from their par- 
ents and brothere. No man would think of calling at a 
house and asking to see an unmarried or married young 
woman, unless upon special business, and ordinarily he 
would not have any business with them. The families 
of Christian converts are obliged to conform to these social 
ideas toa great extent. All Chinese society, except that 
among the members of the same family at home, is for 
the most part deprived of the refining and elevating in- 
fluences of the common social life of Western nations. The 
few public gatherings, usually theatrical performances, 
in which some women are seen in places set apart for them, 
are not recognized as really proper places for young women 
of respectable families to appear at. 

Even in many of the churches, a separate place, screened 
off from the sight of the men, is assigned to the women, so 
as not to offend the prejudices and customs of heathen so- 
ciety. The more wealthy and refined the family the more 
confined and secluded the females. Hence marriage, which 
is almost the only means by which the men are brought 
within the range of female society, is even more necessary 
to men in Chinathanin America. For best influence and 
efficiency our preachers must be married men. Brides here 
can always be obtained by the use of sufficient money; and 
every Chinaman who has money enough gets married. 

From the beginning of the missionary work in this coun- 
try up to the present time, converts have had great difficulty 
in securing Christian wives for themselves. Heathen 
parents were unwilling to have their daughters mar- 
ried to Christians, even at a higher priee. As most of the 
first converts in every place are men, and often single meD, 
of course marriageable Christian women were very few. 
Foundling asylums and girls’ boarding-schools have helped 
to supply part of the deficiency. Inthe older mission fields 
Christian families have now grown up, most of whose daugh- 
ters are educated in our schools, and are much sought after 
for wives. Their parents are not usually avaricious, as the 
heathen are,in insisting upon a high price for their 
daughters from the husband’s parents. But their girls are 
insisting upon having some choice themselves as to whom 
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friep, and those living far away in the cotintty, still find it 
difficult to marry Christian girls or women. Some of our 
preachers have felt constrained to marry, and not being 
able to do so otherwise have been ‘‘unequally yoked to un- 
believers.”” Two preachers of our mission recently, not 
being able to secure suitable Christian wives, have. been 
betrothed, and one of them married, to girls whose parents 
are heathen. In the case of the one already married, the 
young bride in a few months gladly accepted her hus- 
band’s religion. 

The custom of infant betrothal, which is very common 
among the people, is being more and more discontinued 
among the church-members; altho some of them have 
living in the family with their sons, those who have been 
betrothed to their sons, waiting until they shall be old 
eiioiigh to be marfied. This saves much of the expense for 
brides, who cost at adiilt age from $100 to over $200: The 
missionaries all try to discourage both tbese practices, and 
to reduce the price of brides to as low a sum as possible: 
and it is evident that the conscience of the Christians is 
responding increasingly to the rightin these matters. Al- 
most all of them agree that itis wrong for Christians to 
betroth their daughters to heathen, but it is done by 
them sometimes under pecuniary pressure. 

Recently a young Christian, who had been several years 
studying in America, married a graduate of the Female 
Séminary here, and both of them wished to imitate the 
American custom ard set ujva honte for themselves, in- 
stead of following the native custom and becoming wholly 
stibordinate tothe bridegroom’s father and riother. So 
thet are still living at the bride’s father’s, in tead of mov- 
ing to the husband’s home. What the result will be still 
remains to be seen. 

You have, perhaps, noted that, according to the statistics 
of mission work gathered by the Rev. Luther H. Gulick, 
American Bible Society’s Agent for China, for Dec. 31st, 
1888, there are now in China, 34,555 communicant church- 
members connected with the various Protestant missionary 
societies, of whom 2,225 were added during 1888. 

FOOCHOW, CHINA, February 5th, 1889. 
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THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
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ON this, one of the most important, and yet, outside of 
the order of specialists, one of the least understood of criti- 
cal Biblical problems, Pastor Psimarius Resch, well known 
for many years as ah a¢curate and cunservative New Tes- 
tament investigator, has published, in Luthardt’s Zeit- 
sthrift for October, a most valuable résumé, With 
this afticle 4s a guide, and with the assistance of some 
Other feéent wolksin this department, itwill be possible to 
take a bird’s-eve view of the charactet anf staths of the 
disciissidn of this interesting question. 

fis-entially the Syhoptié problein, like the Pentateucbal, 
is literary and historical in character. The {nvestigation 
dirhs to discover the literary origin of our present Mat- 
thew; Mark and Luke, John being anisagogical perplexity 
Htitsown. The relation of the fitet three gospels to each 
other is such, that theit simflatity 18 too great to admit of 
a cumposition of each independent of thé othets; or of 
sources used by the others; and, on the other hand, the 
similarity is not great enough to make the one of the three 
thé Sole o1 principal source of the other two: With these 
words the conditions of the problem are stated. The solu- 
tions propused are many. There is not by any means that 
Henetal consbnstis ainohg New festathent mén as to the 
proper critical answer to this problem as there 1s among 
Old Testament men on the literary composition of the 
Pentateuch. New Testament criticism is ending where 
Old Testament criticism began; i. ¢., with the historical 
and literary phase; while, vice versa, New Testament crit 
icism has practically settled what Old Testament scholars 
are just beginning to investigate, namely, the text-critical 
work, And yet on some leading lines of the Synoptic 
pfoblem an a¥reetient is gradually being evolved. It is 
agreed, first, that our present Matk is the oldest of the 
gospels, and was used in the composition of the others. 
But whether our present Mark is based upon an Ur- 
Markus, or whether in its composition the other literary 
sources of Matthew and Luke were used, are disputed 
points. The former was the favorite position of the Tubin- 
fen schovl and was needed by them to make Mark a Ten- 
denzsthrift, but is now held only by Holtzmann and a few 
others; the latter position is a favorite view of B. Weiss. 

There is an agreement, secondly, in the acceptance of a 
pre-canonic gospel writing, which contained the Sayings 
and Doings of our Lord, and upon which in part the latter 
gospels were based, but the whole contents of which were 
not used by them. ‘The existence of such a pre-canonical 
gospel source is maintained from external and from inter- 
nal reasons. The external reasons are such as the state- 
ment of Papias, in Eusebius 4, E, iii, 39, to the effect that 
Matthew wrote in the Hebrew (or Aramaic) the Ady:a 
or Sayings of the Lord. There is, further, that large class 
of quotations in Patristic literature, known to scholars 
as the dypaga; i. ¢., sayings attributed to Christ of which 
there is no mention made in the canonical gospels. The 
existence of this class of passages is attributed to the use 
of a pre canonical and extra-canonical collection of Lord’s 
Sayings, portions of which were not taken into canonical 
gospels when these were prepared. Resch maintains that 
such sayings and references to such sayings, taken from 
non-canonical sources, are found in abundance in the other 
canonical writings of the New Testament. It is thus that 
he explains those enigmatical citations: I Cor. ii, 9, I Cor. 
ix, 10; I Cor. xiv, 37; If Tim, ii, 19; James iv, 5, 6, as also 
perhaps I Tim. v, 18,and Acts xx, 35. Our three gospels 
Were undoubtedly written after the composition of many 
of the epistles. But the latter have a great number of 
Parallel passages to the statements of the gospels, which 
in the nature of the case cannot have been derived from 





these. Resch says that he has found of such epistolary 
parallels no less. than 65 in the Acts, 560 in Paul’s letters, 
74 in Peter’s, 50 in John’s, 50 in Hebrews, 64 in James, 7 in 
Jude, and 2i0 in Revelations. The explanation is that 
both the gospel and the epistolary parallels are, for the 
most part, to be derived froni the one common extra- 
canonical gospel source, which antedated all Gut présent 
canonical writings. Further data in this direction ate 
furnished by some peculiarities, and especially additions, 
found in several of the oldest New Testament codices. 
Notably is this the case with Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
whose sources, according to Credner, go back even to the 
second century, and whose peculiar readings agree strong- 
ly with the old Syrian and old Italian versions, These ad- 
ditions of old codices point all the more to the existence of 
earlier guspel collections; since, as it appears, they agree 
to a great extent with the peculiar gospel citations of Pa- 
tristit writings. In this way the varia lectiones of New 
Testament codices, iff cotmection with Patristic citations 
and the dypaga attain a new impertance. 

Internal reasons for accepting the existence of such a 
precanonical Gospel are found chiefly in the character of 
the parallels between Matthew and Luke to which there are 
none in Mark. These parallels are of such a nature that 
they in many instances agree word for word, and thus 
point to one common source; again, they often disagree in 
such a manner that neither the third gospel could have 
been taken from the first nor the first from the third; but 
that both are taken from different parts of an older but 
cottimon source, which must have included more than the 
eXtracts found of it in cur presetit gospels. And this paral 
lel material, fn which the first atid the third gospels agree 
without touching Mark, is the most teliable kernel of the 
old and pre-canonical gospel collection of our Lord’s Say- 
ings and Doings. And from this as a basis, all further in- 
vestigations as to the extent, contents, character, language, 
etc., of this document must be conducted. For upon these 
points the agreement is only partiul, however great it may 
be on the acceptance of the document itself. Weiss, one of 
the most sober of critics, does not think that it con- 
tained the avdAn uc of the Lord; i.¢., the narrative of the 
sufferings and the resurrection of the Saviour; and in this 
many, possibly the majority, agree. The reason for this 
exclusion is, that in these portions of the first and third 
gospel the parallel material is so intricate that it is almost 
impossible to secure data sufficient to follow up the origi- 
pal document, as ¢an be done in the othef parts of the gos- 
pels. Naturally, this View does not mean to say that these 
portions-afe, thetefore, unhistorita!, of that they are unre- 
liable; but only that the critical and litefary analysis of 
our present gospels has not Geen able to’ discover traces of 
this pre-canonical gospel in these portiuns as it hus in the 
past. It goes no farther than the documentary theory of 
the Pentateuch does, understood merely as a literary amal- 
ysis. But ftom this point of view, it can be understood 
what is meant when critics say that this or that statement 
of the present gospels is not a part of the ‘‘ Lord’s Say- 
ings.’”’ Whether, notwithstanding this exclusion, it is to 
be regarded as historical and correct or not, is a new and 
entirel¥ different question. It finds its parallel in Old Tes- 
tament research, where «a Delitzsch and a Wellhausen 
agree in regarding the coniposition of Genesis in its present 
shape as having taken place hundreds of years later than 
the traditional view maintained; yet the one sees in Gene- 
sis fact, the other, fiction: In both these fundamental crit- 
ical problems, the Pentateuch in the Old and the Gospels 
in the New, the literary substratut and the reconstructive 
superstructure must be kept strictly apart. 

As a cesult of the agreement on these two important 
points, namely the priority of Mark and the existence of a 
pre-candnical gospel source, there is also a substantial 
agreement on the third point, namely, on the so-called 
“*two source theory,” according to which the pre-canonical 
document and our present Mark constituted the two chief 
sources of the first and the third gospel. 

Resch has given some interesting details on the language 
of the pre-canonical gospel source. He regards it as hav- 
ing been Hebrew and not Aramaic, altho Aramaic terms 
may have been introduced bere and there. The differences 
found in the canonical and patristic citations from this 
source he explains as having been caused by the existence 
of several Greek versions of the Hebrew original, which 
fact, too, explains the existence of many variants in New 
Testament codices. It is interesting to know that the 
processe’, of which the above are the principal results, are 
being published by Resch in the newest heft of the Texte 
und Untersuchungen, edited by Harnack and Von Geb- 
hardt. It is entitled ‘“‘ Agrapha. Aussercanonische Evan- 
gelien fragmente.”’ 
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THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.—MAREK XI, 1-11. 





Notes.—‘ Bethphage.”’—Literally house of figs. Some 
think it a village near Bethany, others the name of a small 
district. *Bethany.”—A small viilage, two miles from 
Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives. A 
favorite place of Christ, for it was the home of Lazarus 
and his family. ‘“Go your way into the village.” —Of 
course, no one knows what village it is. Commentators 
seem to agree that it was Bethphage, a little hamlet which 
took its name from the minute district. “The Lord 
hath need of him.”—This was no indefinite remark. The 
pilgrims from the East, the whole city was excited at the 
rumors that the Nazarene teacher and healer was coming 
this day. It wasa matter of great curiosity and discussion. 
The owner of this very colt knew of it and was proud to 
lend his untamed colt to be a conspicuous part of the 
triumphal entry. Hardly the name of the High Priest 
was now better known throughout all Palestine than that 











of this marvelous man. Jt was all a natural sequence te 
his former career of benevolence that liberality and en- 
thusiasm should greet him from the simple burgher. 
“And cast on him their garments.”—Perhaps it was 
Peter and John who got the colt and made it comfortable 
for their master by putting on it their outer garments. 
“ Hosanna.”’—A rendering into Greek letters of the 
Hebrew save now. This was a common Jewish word of ac- 
clamation (Ps. cxviii, 25). It was a shout of Salwation used 
like Hallclujah.—— —‘‘Into the temple.” —A fulfillment of 
the prophecy in Mal. iii, 1-3. “Looked around,” — 
Not through curiosity, but to inspect it as a master takes 
an inventory of what is his. 

Instruction.—Mark relates, in the lessons of this quar- 
ter, events that occupy only about a week. He the most 
thrilling of the Gospel narrators. We shall see how the 
enormous outiages upon Christ are the result of relentless 
and momentous currents. Each scene becomes the result 
of the awful logic of events. It is a natural sequence until 
barbarity culminates in crucifixion. 

The humblest means to extend the Christian ideal be- 
comes sacred. We cannot doubt but that Christ had used 
horse-cars or the railroad if it had been in operation in 
Palestine. We hail new discoveries, any advance of science, 
any new development of locomotion with joy. They are 
new and valuable means of getting at sin quickly and ex- 
terminating it. 

It isa good example the owner of the colt left us—namely, 
to hold any possession at the immediate service of Christ, 
and to lend or give it-cheerfully. 

Christ was the popular hero of the day. He was loved 
universally by the poorer classes. He was adored by the 
countless invalids and their friends whose lives were 
blessed by his cures. Any movement made to revive the 
popularity of Christ—not through catch-penny shows, 
operatic music or arabesque churches, but through un- 
failing kindliness toward everybody, unremitting atten- 
tion to the sick, unswerving inspiration to high planes of 
living, will be found to excite attention and create ad- 
herents. 

There is no doubt about it at all. The mere name of 
Christ is enough to excite enthusiasm in comparison with 
which the magic name of Napoleon or Boulanger, or that 
of any great and magnetic party leader is insignificant. 
At a recent meeting of the Labor Party in New York, the 
names of prominent political leaders were hissed; but when 
a speaker spoke the name of Christ, the audience rose to a 
man and cheered. 

Like enthusiasm, not fickle, but permanent inspires hun- 
dreds of thousands to lead unpretentious consecrated lives. 
Christ is the greatest party leader the world ever saw. 

His is the Church. Are money-changers in the outer 
courts of our churches? Would he look about with ap- 
proval or anxiety if he came to your cherished building? 

















Ministerial Register. 


® BAPTIST. 
BENS, Henry, ord. in Union, N. J. 
DODD, CHARLES H., ord. in Westfield, N. J. 
GAINES, F. M., Mivburn, Ia., resigns. 
HERITAGE, J., Goshen, Ind., resigns. 
MORICE, T. T., West Concord, Minn., resigns. 
NELSON, F. 0., Kenyon, Minn., resigns. 
POST, A. H., Nova Springs, resigns. 
PROBERT, HERBERT, accepts call to Minot, North Dak. 
RHEES, Rusu, ord. in Plainfield, N. J. 
SILKE, W. G., ord. in Cresco, Ia. 
WHITING, J. V., Pipestone, Minn., resigns. - 
ZELLHOEFER, A. C., accepts call to Grand Junction, Ia. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AIKMAN, JosEpH G., accepts call to Strawberry Point, Ia, 

ANDERSON, Lars, ord. in Vermillion, Dak. 

BALL Rosert H., Hartford Seminary, accepts call to 
Fairhaven, Vt. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Kensington, Conn., called to 
Pacific ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Kensington, Conn., resigns. 

DERIEMER, WILLIAM E., takes charge of the mission 
churches at Green Island and Sabula, Ia. 

ESTEY, AARON W., Bartonsville, Vt., resigns. 


FULLERTON, EpwaArp G., Princeton Seminary, becomes 
assistant pastor of Plymouth ch., Worcester, Mass. 


GAY, HENRY H., goes to Plymouth, Mass., for a year. 
GIB=ON, GEorGE T., Wyanet, IIl., resigns. 


HALLOCK, Leavitt H., Williston ch., Portland, Me., re- 
signs. 


HAZEN. ALLEN, Deerfield, Mass., resigns. 


HERRON, GEorGE D., Lake Mills, Wis., accepts call to 
Lake City, Minn. 


nae. ELIAs W., East Berkshire, accepts call to Corinth, 





JACKSON, DaNIEL B , Emerald Grove, Wis., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, T. S., accepts call to Wilmington, Ill. 


ARMSTRONG, R. T., removes from Miles City, Mont., to 
Canton, Mo. 


CLARKE, A. S. C., accepts call to Piper City, Ill. 
CLARK, L. M., called to Syracuse, N. Y. 
COE, W. W., accepts call to Winona, Ill. 


COYLE, CAMPBELL, Senior Class in McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary called to Nevada, Ia. 


‘GALLAHER, J. A., accepts call to Gainesville, Tex. 
GIBSON, W. T., Albion, Ia , resigns. 


GROSSMAN, F. W., remcves from Louisville, Ky., to Dal- 
las, Tex. 


me <a A, Mes Redfield, N. Y., accepts call to Beemers- 
le 


JUNKIN, A. C., Oswego, Kan., resigns. 
MARKHAM, J. A., Lane Semioary, called to Sparta, Ind. 
McELROY, W. R., accepts call to Chillicothe, Mo. 


MCLEES, J. L., removes from Charlotte, N. C., to Orange- 
burg, 8S. C. 





YEOMANS, ALFRED, died in Orange, N. J., last week, 
aged 59, 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








THE GREAT GERMANIC CYCLE OF 
LEGENDS. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 





Mucu has been written of late years on 
the relation of mythology to literature; 
and the assertion has been freely made 
that without a body of indigenous myths 
there can be no truly indigenous litera- 
ture. When a country bas no legends 
which belong to it ethnically and not 
merely geographically, its poets usually 
borrow foreign ones; for some kind of 
symbolism is needed for the highest poetic 
expression, and in fanciful imagery it is 
possible to convey hints of subtler mean- 
ings than can be stated with the bold di- 
rectness of an affidavit. It is not at all 
necessary that te legend should be in it- 
self beautiful, in order to be serviceable 
to the poet; let him invest it with beauty 
by making it the instrument of his 
thought—his prism through which his 
thought is refracted in fanciful rainbow- 
colored glory. When such a recognized 
and familiar body of myths exists through 
which the poet may express his ideas, lit- 
erature becomes something more than the 
accidental exercise of this or that ‘man’s 
ingenuity and assumes somewhat of na- 
tional dignity. Aischylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides did not invent the plots of their 
dramas, but displayed their genius in the 
treatment of the national myths. In 
modern times the Norse poets, Bjornson 
and Ibsen have made similar use of the 
great body of Germanic legends. For 
what the Hellenic legendary cycle of the 
crimes and destruction of the House of 
Atreus was to Greek poetry, that the 
grand cycle of the Vélsungs and Nib- 
lungs is or should be to the poetry of 
Germanic nations. 

We have recently commenced to wake 
up to the importance of this noble Aryan 
heritage. It is twelve years since Wil- 
liam Morris, author of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise,” published his elaborate epic, 
entitled ‘“‘ Sigurd the Vilsung,” in which 
he freely drew on Icelandic sources, and 
presented the whole grand tragedy in fine 
and dignified verse to the English public. 
Unhappily, he sang to deaf ears. The 
work was scarcely heeded at all; or, at all 
events, not according to its worth. One 
never hears it mentioned (as it ought to 
be) as one of the literary achievements of 
the Victorian Age. And the reason is, I 
think, that the whole Germanic mytholo- 
gy has long since passed out of the con- 
sciousness of English-speaking nations, 
and appears so remote as to require a vio- 
lent effort to put one’s self en rapport 
with it. If an epic of similar merit with 
‘* Sigurd the Vélsung” had made its ap- 
pearance, dealing with the familiar stories 
of Greek mythology, the public would 
scarcely have remained callous. But the 
most singular circumstance in connection 
with this Vélsung story is that it has 
gained a sudden and unforeseen popular- 
ity through the medium, not of litera- 
ture, but of music, The attention which 
was not accorded to an English poet has 
been freely granted to a German compo- 
ser, The Wagner operas have rung out 
the colossal events of the Volsung tragedy 
in the ears of the whole world; and we 
have now no lack of commentators who 
descant upon the poetic beauty and 
grandeur of the Germanic legends, con- 
ceding their right to be compared, as re- 
gards these qualities, with those of 
Greece. 

It may be the popularity of the Wagner 
music dramas which has induced the pub- 
lishers of the Camelot Series to reissue 
the Morris and Magnusson translation of 
the original Vélsung Saga.* The tirst edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1870, is now very 
scarce. The editor of the present vol- 
ume, Mr. H. Halliday Sparling, has fur- 





* VOLSUNGA SAGA: The Story of the Vdlsungs 
and Niblungs, with certain Songs from the Elder 
Edda. Edited with Introduction and Notes by H. 
HALLIDAY SPARLOUNG. Translated from the ice- 
landic by EIRIKER MAGNUSSON AND WILLIAM 


ott: London BAB . 











nished it with a well-written and enter- 
taining introduction which strongly em- 
phasizes the claims of the Norse my- 
thology upon the attention of English- 
men, It may be questioned, however, 
whether the Vélsung story, in the guise 
in which it is here presented, can count 
upon much popularity; for the transla- 
tors have chosen to put it into a marvel- 
ous, archaic kind of English that never 
was heard before on land or sea. What 
their reason was for such a fantastic pro- 
ceeding is difficult to conjecture. It is 
surely not the English corresponding in 
point of time, with the Icelandic of the 
twelfth century; but it is modern Eng- 
lish, interspersed with the most gratui- 
tous archaisms which destroy the pleasure 
in reading without in the least highten- 
ing the poetic effect. What good purpose 
can, for instance, be served by writing 
thus (page 9): ‘‘For great shame will it 
be to him, yea, and to us also,to break 
troth with him, he being sackless,” or ‘I 
wot by my fore-knowledge, and from the 
fetch of our kin, that from this counsel 
will great evil fall on us”; or, (page 10) ‘‘he 
told them as it had betid”’? How many 
are there who know that fetch means 
ghost, wraith, or that sackless at some 
period meant blameless? And why not 
put the proper intelligible word into the 
text rather thanina foot-note? It seems 
apity to give this needless exasperation 
to the reader, and in nine cases out of 
ten make him throw the book away un- 
finished, unless he be a scholar already 
sufficiently interested in the subject to 
persevere to the bitter end. He will then 
find much to reward him for his toilsome 
progress through the thorny paths of 
Messrs. Morris and Magnusson’s English. 
He will find a tale indescribably wild and 
at times repulsive in its grim savagery. 
The age in the world’s history, when such 
things occur, as are recorded in chapters 
vi and vii, is happily inarticulate and 
dumb as to literature; and these grue- 
some features are eliminated from the 
Eddaic versions of the V6lsung story. 
Altogether the legend, as treated in the 
Edda, is nobler and more beautiful. There 
is particularly one passage in this latter 
versjpn which has always impressed me 
as being fine poetry. It is thedescription 
of the birth of Helge Hundings Bane, 
the half-brother of Sigurd, the Vélsung. 
These verses, which are rude and simple, 
have something of the dewy freshness of 
the morning of time: 


“ Young was time 
And the eagles screamed 
And holy waters ran 
From heaven-high mountains; 
When Brynhild in Broalund 
Bore the hardy Helge, 
The hign-minded hero. 

“ Night it was in the house 
Then came the Norns,* 
Ordaining the life 
Of the nobie new-born. 

Bade the young lord 
With power be crowned, 
Grow to be greatest 

King in the earth-realm.” 

The tempest that rages without, break- 
ing in fierce blasts over the house, 
while the god-descended infant struggles 
into the world and the flocking of ravens 
and vultures, that flap their wings, croak- 
ing hoarsely that he shall be the friend of 
the beasts of prey (i. €., a great warrior), 
are picturesquely effective touches in- 
stinct with the wild spirit of Germanic 
paganism. And simply superb in its tre- 
mendous simplicity is the following verse, 
recording the meeting of Helge, when 
grown, with the Valkyrie Sigrun, who 
becomes his wife: 

“ Fluttered a flame 
Of fire from the mountains, 
And out of the flames 
The lightning flashed; 
Helmeted maidens 
Rode high in the heavens, 
With gore begrimed 
Their coats of mail, 
But their flashing spears 
Shot beams in the sun.” 

Messrs, Morris and Magnusson have 
added to their version of the prose Saga 
translations of the Eddaic lays relating to 
the Vélsungs and Niblungs, beginning with 
the second lay of Helge Hundings Bane. 
These are, as a rule, good, tho yet dis- 





*The three goddesses of Fate; the prototypes of 
the three fairies in the later fiiry tale. 








figured with strange affectations of lan- 
guage. It is, however, a convenience to 
have bound in one volume English ver- 
sions of all the recorded Norse myths in 
prose and verse relating to the story of 
the Vélsungs and Niblungs. 

The question has often been raised why 
Wagner discarded the German yersion of 
the myth, as preserved in the famous 
‘‘Nibelungen Lied” and drew his mate- 
rial directly from Norse sources, viz., the 
Elder Edda and the VélsungaSaga. That 
he did wisely no one will dispute, and his 
reasons also appear to me obvious. The 
German ‘ Nibelungen Lied” is a medie- 


val and Christianized modernization of 


the great primitive tragedy; and tho pre- 
serving many of its grandest features, is 
yet incomplete, dealing with but a frac- 
tion of the whole mythical cycle. It 
might have sufficed for one, perhaps for 
two or three operas, but it presupposes 
incidents which it does not relate, and as 
to its central motive, Briinhild’s ven- 
geance upon Sigfried, it is obscure and 
incoherent. Moreover, the curse of the 
gold, which sets the whole tragic machin- 
ery in motion, is an essentially pagan 
element, which never could be made to 
accord well with a Christian drama. The 
‘‘Nibelungen Lied” begins with Chrim- 
hild’s dream which, by the way, is found 
essentially unchanged, in the beautiful 
Icelandic Saga of Gunlaug Serpent- 
Tongue. Then Sigfried is introduced 
without further ado. Some allusion is 
made, in the form of rumored gossip, to 
his antecedents and great deeds; but no 
such impression of his grandeur as the 
heaven-born hero, the greatest mortal 
born of woman, is realized asin the strong 
and noble verses of the Edda. There the 
tale has its roots far down in the mystic 
twilight of the heroic age, when the gods 
wandered among the children of men. 
Odin, Héner and Loke, it appears, once 
came upon an otter, which was devouring 
asalmon; and Lokeslewhim. The otter 
turns out to be the son of Reidmar, who 
has the faculty of changing his guise into 
that of an otter; and the father now de- 
mands as compensation for his son’s 
death gold enough to fill his skin and 
cover it, so that not a hair shall remain 
visible. They then capture the gnome or 
dwarf Andvare, who was disporting him- 
self as a pike in the river, and 
make him promise to give as his ran- 
som allthe gold he possesses. Andvare 
attempts to save a precious. ring, 
which Loke nevertheless compels him to 
surrender, whereupon the gnome utters 
the fateful curse, that the gold should 
cause strife and misfortune and death to 
every one who should possess it. The pro- 
phecy is instantly fulfilled by the death of 
Reidmar, whois slain by his son, Fafner. 
The latter, transformed into a dragon 
(that marvelous dragon that spouts steam 
and sings base by machinery in the opera 
‘* Sigfried”), broods over the gold until his 
brother Regin induces the young Sigfried 
to slay him. Then Regin in turn is slain, 
and Sigfried, crowned with victory, pos- 
sesses himself of the fateful treasure. He 
starts forth on his horse Grane, to the 
Glittering Heath, where he rides through 
the wall of flame, and wakes by his kiss 
the slumbering Valkyrie Briinhild. I 
know so scene presented upon a stage 
that in poetic impressiveness rivals this; 
and it speaks volumes for Wagner’s gift 
as a poet that he has succeeded in preserv- 
ing in the words as in the music of his 
opera a certain morning freshness of 
wonder and joy and light—something of 
the virgin freshness of a new-born world. 
And that he has caught from the Edda, 
surely, for listen to this exultant chant of 
Briinhild, when Sigurd’s kiss has awak- 
ened her to the life of earth: 
“ Hail to thee, day ! 
Hail to the sons of day! 


Hail to thee, night, 
And unto thy nourishing daughter!* 


With gentle eyes 
Down thou lookest upon us; 
And givest us joy in living. 


* Hail, ye gods, 
Ye goddesses, hail! 
Hail unto thee, thou beautiful earth! 
Wisdom and speech 
Grant us, ard pure, 
Healing hands the while we live.” 





*Paraphrase you “the earth.” 











No such poetry is to be found in the 
medieval Nibelungen Lied. The tremen- 
dous events are there prosily told, with 
many repetitions and a certain humdrum 
prolixity, which never quite rises to a 
dignity commensurate with its subject, 
It 1s impossible to comprehend from the 
Nibelungen Lied why Briinhild should 
recognize Sigfried and weep because of 
his marriage with Chrimhild. It is nec- 
essary here to go to the Saga fur an ex- 
planation; for the Saga relates how 
Chrimhild’s mother (or Gudrun’s as she 
is there called) gives Sigfried a magic 
potion of oblivion,whereby the very name 
of Briinhild is blotted out from his mem- 
ory. She loves him yet, and believes 
herself spurned. Hence her wrath and 
her vengeance. 

There is something perennially typical, 
in anticipating the novel of the present 
day, in the contrast so glaringly empha- 
sized between Briinhild and Chrimhild. 
The former is the mighty Titanic soul, the 
Valkyrie; and the latter the gentle, lov- 
able maiden, the sweet, dutiful, domestic 
woman, as yet unaroused and uncon- 
scious of the powers that abide in her. 
Briinhild’s love bursts forth in the cos- 
mic chant (in the Edda); and suns and 
moons and rivers and mountains must 
join with herin the glorious expansion 
of world-embracing happiness which she 
feels in the first exultation of her love, 
But Chrimbild, tho ‘‘ she emerges from 
among her maidens as the sun from the 
morning clouds,” feels no desire to take 
the astronomical universe into her confi- 
dence. She is, in her relations with Sig- 
fried, and upto the time of bis murder 
by Hagen, the usual unaspiring maiden, 
with the small virtues and vanities of her 
sex. But when her confidence has been 
abused, when she has been cajoled into re- 
vealing where her lord was vulnerable, and 
she finds his dead body at her door, then 
all the dormant strength of her nature is 
awakened, and instead of weakly suc- 
cumbing to her sorrow, she disguises her 
feelings and vows vengeance. The trans- 
formation she now undergoes involves, to 
my mind, no violation of Nature; itis, on 
the contrary, deeply consonant with it. 
As long as happiness smiled upon her she 
was gentle and loving; but when she was 
wounded and outraged in her deepest 
feelings by those whom she had a right 
to trust, the sudden storm of emotion 
arouses the slumbering energies of her 
soul, which but for this would never have 
been aroused. Like a tigress she now lies 
patiently in wait for her prey, forgetting 
child and kindred, in this one sleepless 
desire for vengeance. Ties of blood go 
for naught, and the new marriage, with 
its prospect of new power, is made subor 
dinate, like everything else, to this fierce- 
ly cherished plan to drag all who had any 
share in Sigfried’s death into one grand, 
universal ruin. 

Owing to the promimence given tv 
Chrimhild’s vengeance in the Nibelungen 
Lied Briinhild lapses into complete in- 
significance as soon as her vengeance upon 
Sigfried is fulfilled. She undergoes a 
transformation approximately opposite to 
that of Chrimhild. Having avenged her 
honor and soothed her heart she is con- 
tent, and plays henceforth no part in the 
tragedy. She did not follow her husband 
and his brothers to the court of King 
Etzel, having no faith in Chrimhild’s 
power of forgiveness, and accordingly 
survived the tragic catastrophe. The 
woman thus depicted is scarcely the 
proud Valkyrie of the Norse legend. In 
the Saga, instead of lapsing into common- 
place contentment she determines to 
follow her lover whom she has slain to 
Valhalla. Now that she has done her 
worst by him, all her tenderness for him 
awakes, and she weeps over him and ex- 
alts him above all other men, and lavishes 
her scorn upon those who have treacher- 
ously done ber bidding, slaying him for 
her sake. Who would have imagined that 
that remote age was so deeply versed in 
the philosopby of love? This is the way 
it is told: 

‘* And now none might know for what 
cause Briinhild bewailed with weeping 
what she had prayed for with laughter.’ 

That enigma has never been solved to 
the present day; but in the world-old 
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tragedy of love, it is an ever-recurring 
and normal incident. 

Then Briinhild with a proud disdain of 
the gold, whosesecret curse is working in 
all this misery, gathers her wealth about 
her and calls all her attendants to her 
room and .bids them help themselves. 
Whereupon she mounts her bed, and 
plunges a sword into her breast. Dying 
she gives directions how she wishes to be 
burned with her slaves upon Sigfried’s 
funeral pyre, that she may ride with him 
to Valhalla. 

This is indeed the natural end of the 
tragedy; for Briinhild’s love and ven- 
geance are the theme of the ancient Saga; 
while in the Nibelungen Lied it is 
Chrimhild’s love and vengeance which 
have been thrust into the foreground. 
Neither is, indeed, in any modern sense, 
the heroine; but they are both the victims 
of some inexorable higher power—a kind 
of Greek tragical fate, which accom- 
plishes its dire purposes, despite the vain 
machinations of men. 

This tragic fate or oracle in the Niblung 
story is inthe dwarf’s curse; which fulfills 
itself in many successive lines, working 
ruin, disaster and death. And it is in- 
teresting to note how this curse of gold 
recurs, With similar effect, in a dozen 
sagas. Ancvare’s ring may be said to 
haunt the entire Saga literature. It was, 
no doubt, typical; being a symbol of the 
tragic fate which, in an insecure and 
lawless age, overtook the possessor of 
treasure. 

The passions and desires of barbarians 
are subject to few and imperfect re- 
straints. Men had, in theso-called heroic 
age, no well-developed sense of property; 

and the greed for gold was apt to over- 
come the natural affections, making the 
son slay his father and the brother his 
brother. That was the mysterious curse 
of the dwarfs, from whose dark realm the 
treasure was originally robbed. That 
was the fate which made Andvare’s ring 

the death of every man who possessed it, 
which made Gunther and Hagen traitors; 
which pierced the hearts of Briinhild and 
Chrimhild, and deluged the earth with 
blood and tears, 

— > 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 








THE leading merit of Baethgen’s new 
work is, that it treats in a reasonably suc- 
cessful and satisfactory manner the funda- 
mental problem, not only of Old Testament 
discussion, but of the whole range of Bib- 
lical controversy and criticism. Whatever 
the ups and downs of modern Bible re- 
search may be, and however great the seem- 
ing confusion and conflict of opinion may 
have been and still are, sifted down to bot- 
tom facts, there remains as the basal prob- 
lem the question as to the real origin and 
character of the religion of the Bible, both 
Jewish and Christian. Were the factors 
and forces that conspired to produce the 
Biblical religious scheme natural and 
merely human, such as are recognized to 
have been active in the religions and his- 
tories of other peoples, or do the facts as 
they exist not admit of such an explanation 
and demand the acceptance of a higher 
agency and source? this has been and is 
the central problem in Old Testament in- 
vestigations. And in this way the old and 
ever new contest between faith and unfaith, 
between supernaturalism and naturalism, 
is being fought out in this department. 
Old Testament discussions then continue 
to be in the front, not accidentally, but on 
account of their fundamental and represen- 
tative character. 

And this is the subject of Baethgen’s 
careful investigations. His manner of in- 
vestigation is such as to make his work 
fairly a model in this line. His general re- 
sults are conservative in character, a de- 
fense of the central position of conservative 
scholarship over against the claims of more 
radical men. His standpoiut is that the 
sui generis element of Israel’s religion over 
against the religions of the other Semitic 
Peoples is such that its origin and develop- 
ment cannot be explained on purely natu- 
ralistic grounds. And yet, as far as the lit- 
erary criticism of the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, he shares the views current amcng 
advanced scholars. For him and for them 
the negative work of analysis and readjust- 
ment of sources has been virtually com- 
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pleted, and the positive work of a recon- 
struction of Israel’s religion on the basis 
of this new foundation remains to be done. 
And here it is where he goes his own way. 
He argues from the standpoint of criticism 
that the naturalistic schemes of the most 
advanced scholars are not justified by their 
critical basis. His central proposition is 
this, that the religions of the other Semitic 
peoples were all polytheistic in character, 
but Israel’s religion was officially mono- 
theistic, and as such differed materially 
and essentia'ly from the systems of those 
with whom this people was ethnologically 
connected. 

In developing this line of thought the 
author divides his work into three parts. 
The first treats of the religions of the Se- 
mitic peoples in general. Here he collects 
and discusses the data from all available 
sources that throw any light on the reliz- 
ions of the Syrians, Arabs, Ethiopians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Phcenecians, etc. 
In many particulars this material is neces- 
sarily meager, being confined to short in- 
scriptions, proper names, etc.; but, on the 
whole, the evidences are sufficient to show 
that all the peoples by whom Israel was 
surrounded and who could possibly have 
had any influence in developing the relig- 
ious ideas of Israel, were polytheists. And 
for this reason this portion of the book is 
satisfactory, even if the discussion of this 
or that point raises philological and his- 
torieal doubts. The collection of material 
alone, tho this too is not complete, omit- 
ting among other things, and strangely 
enough, all references to the Assyrians, is 
in itself a work of merit. It furnishes the 
documentary proof for a proposition that 
has indeed been but little disputed, but 
which under the circumstances is of vast 
importance. 

The second part of the book is more posi- 
tive in character. Its object is to prove that 
according to those portions and parts of the 
Old Testament which as critics admit do 
furnish us with the earliest information as 
to the character of the primitive religion of 
Israel, this religion was not polytheistic but 
monotheistic. The writer is especially hap- 
py in the use which he makes of the Song 
of Deborah, which, according to almost a 
tradition of criticism, is cue of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest document in our pres- 
ent Pentateuch. A close analysis of this 
shows that the leading thoughts of Israel’s 
religion, in so far as it differed from that of 
the nations around it, are already contained 
in this Song. Nota little attention is paid 
to the word Elohim, which, notwithstand- 
ing its plural form, is shown to be indica- 
tive of no plurality of gods. The oldest 
proper names are examined, as the embodi- 
ment of old religious thoughts; and espe- 
cially by the use of the word Jehovah in 
their composition it is seen that there is 
nothing to warrant the idea that Jehovah 
was considered only as a national god, with 
circumscribed and limited power. In this 
connection it is extremely interesting to see 
that Baethgen, in the discussion of the crux 
criticorum, the origin of the Jehovah wor- 
ship in Israel, frankly confesses, as the 
equally critical Kittel, has done in his re- 
cent ‘‘ History of the Hebrews,’’ that the 
introduction of this worship can be ex- 
plained only on the ground of the “‘ constant 
divine providence and divine revelation.” 
lt is noteworthy that the school of Old Tes- 
tament men whose constant aim it seems 
to be to reduce to a minimum the divine 
factor in Israel’s history can offer no even 
partially satisfactory explanation of this 
cultus. At the very point where they ought 
to be strongest they are weakest. 

Naturally this whole part is one of minute 
researches, but one of great interest and in- 
struction. It is only by such investigations 
that the great questions involved can be 
solved. We have more than an abundance 
of summaries, historical, critical and others, 
of the new views in this department. Well- 
hausen, Stade, Kuenen, Renan and others, 
have furnished enough of these. It is time 
to investigate, or better, to reinvestigate 
the processes by which such resultscan be 
examined as totheir merits and demerits. 
The work that has been done in this line 
within the last three or four years has done 
not a little to undermine the most danger- 
ous positions of the new school. In truth, the 
real contest does not seem to have been fair- 
ly begun; the preparations for it are only 
being made. Upto the present time, the 
two parties have been maneuvering for po- 
sitions, and these now have been taken. 
Baethgen’s studies are a sample of the pa- 
tient toil that must be done in order to 
an agreement on a satisfactory basis. 

The third and last part of the book be- 
fore us treats of a problem, not new in it- 
self, but yet new in its manner of presenta- 
tion and in the purpose of the discussion. 
Baethgen’s object is to show, that notwith- 
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standing the polytheism of the Semitics, 
there was a trend in the monotheistic 
direction in all these religions, and in this 
way at least a distant connection with 
Israel’s peculiar faith. The view is not 
without plausibility in so far as the Sem- 
itie peoples nearly all had their national 
gods, and in this way the first step had 
been taken toward the unfolding of the 
belief in one universal God. But the 
writer’s main argument is based upon the 
position that Il (or El), found as a name of 
God among all the Semitics, signified the 
God. In reality Il is little more, if any 
more, than the Latin numen. This por- 
tion of the work has only a more distant 
connection with the others and has more 
interest for the science of Comparative 
Religions than for direct Biblical research. 
And even from this point of view it is 
fragmentary, altho it is noteworthy in 
pointing out a new direction for interesting 
study and investigation. ; 


RECENT FICTION. 


In Cousin Bette the careful and always 
successful hand of Miss Katherine P. 
Wormeley has added another volume to the 
remarkable series of Balzac translations 
that the publishers entered upon with such 
happy inspiration. The story is among the 
most somber, dramatic and, undoubtedly, 
the most unpleasant by Balzac. <A type of 
persistent, peculiar and almost devilish 
wickedness and malice is its central one. 
Its work is remorseless and successfully ac- 
complished against the virtue and goodness 
it pursues. It is pessimistic to the very 
limit of certain lines of pessimism. Its an- 
alysis of depraved human nature repels the 
—fortunately—average mind. But in its 
profound completeness of this analysis it 
attains the first rank among the evidences 
of its author’s genius, and its adherence to 
its task is too complete and unswerving not 
tocommand our astonishment and respect; 
and the admission that, in spite of all that 
we revolt from between its covers, it is 
philosophic truth rather than any structure 
of theimagination. (Boston: Roberts Rros.) 

Entertaining and odd was the idea of 
grouping together extracts from classic 
and well-known contemporary novels, show- 
ing how courtship has been brought to its 
practical climax, in one or another social 
epoch and stratum, and by the depiction of 
this or that prominent fictionist, even if it 
bardly justifies a whole volume. In How 
Men Propose the whimsical design is car- 
ried out to the latter effect, and certainly to 
a reader’s diversion. Miss Agnes Stevens 
has acquitted herself judiciously and artis- 
tically of the scheme under eight general 
headings, beginning with ‘‘The Youthful 
Proposal’’ and ending in the group of ex- 
cerpts to properly come under the class 
‘“*The Renewed Proposal.’’ We have anex- 
ceedingly large, happily chosen and cer- 
tainly decidely illustrative series. The 
selection is broad and complete—including 
every author necessary from Scott, Burney, 
Miss Austen, Kingsley and Thackeray to 
“Mark Twain,’’ Cable, Mrs. Burnett and 
Henry James. The book is a literary candy- 
shop, of course; but it cannot fail to amuse 
in its uniqueness and scope; and uhder 
some circumstances we might applaud its 
use as a practical handbook, to stimulate 
the tongue of the unready in the kind of 
proposing it exhibits. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) - 

Mondaine, a new novel by the clever 
French writer, Henri Rabusson, exhibits 
that author’s elegance of style, but not his 
faculty of making plot and character es- 
pecially interesting. It is more prolix than 
the subject matter and action of the story 
quite authorize; and is, on the whole, too 
somber to give enjoyment to most readers. 
The heroine is, however, as careful and clear 
a character-study as Rabusson has given 
his readers. (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New 
York: F. W. Christern’s Sons.) 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s latest novelis Annie 
Kilburn, fresh from its serial course in the 
pages of Harper’s Magazine. This new 
novel of Mr. Howells’s developing (a word 
especially appropriate to the popular au- 
thor’s stories, first and last) may represent 
the very essence of commonplaceness in 
material. It is presented to us with an 
elaborateness of literary treatment that 
cannot disguise it effectually or make the 








read of dull and quintessently middle-class 
men and women in a New England town. 
We have a story in which the heroine is 
not interesting; even if she isin such con- 
trast to the more commonplace and impos- 
sible people she attempts, mistakenly and 
often tactlessly, to better and to broaden. 
There is unlimited detail; detail such as 
fills a half-page, to describe a tea-table 





spread for supper; and extended conversa- 


tion, of the kind that makes such people as 
poor Miss Kilburn knows and talks with, 
agents of ennui to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Howells might bave made a readable 
short sketch with such a woman as Miss 
Kilburn its central figure. But prolixity 
betrays in the course of this lengthy study of 
provinciality and this forcing upon us so 
much buman nature that i» respectable and 
fairly tolerable for awhile, in flesh and 
blood; but not in print. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 

A very nice little German novel, equally 
nicely translated, is W. Heimburg’s Her 
Only Brother, the English version by Jean 
W. Wylie. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) In it there is a presentment of consid- 
erable force of the difference between a su- 
perior womanly nature and a frivolous and 
selfish one, with types that Mrs.: Wister, 
especially, has made us acquainted with a 
good while ago, in her pleasant and well- 
culled stories after Marlitt, Werner, Von 
Reichenbach, and other Teutonic fiction- 
ists. 

The Son of a Star, by Benjamin W. Rich- 
ardson, gives the reader a spirited romance 
with a strong historical coloring. The pe- 
riod is Hadrian’s reign over the Roman 
Empire, in which occurred the desperate 
revolt of the Jews against their tyrannical 
oppressors; and also the war with Boadicea 
in Britain. Historic characters are abun- 
dant,mingled with those purely imaginative 
but effective for the purposes of a romance. 
Tbe scene is especially Palestinian, tho 
other essential portions of Roman domain 
are picturesquely described. The action is 
swift and the incidents dramatic, and the 
style to be commended for clearness and 
vigor. 

In the attractively bound ‘‘Town and 
Country Library,” to which the Appletons 
are steadily adding readable books, we have 
A Fair Emigrant, by Rosa Mulholland, a 
well-told story of Irish life and cbaracter, 
which opens in Minnesota, of our country, 
with a situation of decided originality. 

Ernest (not Alphonse) Daudet bas made a 
powerful study of a man’s mistake, sin and 
repentance, in The Apostate, a highly 
artistic, if occasionally over-melodramatic 
French novel, in a flexible and accurate 
translation by Elizabeth Phipps Train. In 
the book, it is interesting to take note 
of the difference in the attitude toward the 
Church taken by Ernest Daudet from his 
brother’s standpoint. He contrives, too, to 
convey a moral of no ordinary directness in 
course of the story—that the man who turns 
his back on altar or pulpit to re-enter the 
world is the most déclassé of mankind, and 
a renegade apt to find his punishment 
greater than he can bear. 

So numerous have been the recent addi- 
tions to the table of fiction for our review 
that to catalog them, without even so 
much a3 a line of discussion, seems a nec- 
essary, if not agreeable procedure. All the 
world, and often his wife, writes nowadays 
writes frequently, well, and generally (as 
to the world’s wife) novels. Among the 
stories to our hand, we find, first, a still 
recenter number of the Balzac library 
mentioned, viz.: Louis Lambert (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers) to which is added, in the 
same book, the shorter pieces, Facino Cane 
and Gambara—the peculiar musical ele- 
ment in the last-named reminding us of 
Madam Dudevant’s ‘Chateau du Diable.” 
Next we have fourteen magazine tales, all 
entertaining in their way, by Miss Frances 
C. Baylor, all bound up together under the 
piquant title, A Shocking Example (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.). There 
is an excellent reprint by the Cassell’s 
press of Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s vigorous 
Temple Heuse. The Truth About Clement 
Ker (Boston: Roberts Brothers), by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Kismet” (‘‘George Fleming’’) is 
a Scotch story, decidedly and effectively 
tinged with the supernatural, and includ- 
ing in its interest a mystery not wholly 
solved for the reader. Jonas Haggerty, by 
J. Jackson Wray, gives as a story of English 
life in a mining district (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt). Raleigh Westgate: a Ro- 
mance, by Helen Kendrick Johnson, is told 
in the first person, andwith the odd sub-title, 
“or, Epimenides in Maine,” appropriate 
to it—a well-written and original storyin 
many respects. (N. Y.: D. Appleton & 
Co.) Mr. J. H. Shorthouse’s last spiritual 
romance, The Countess Eve, is most artistic- 
ally and picturesquely written and not too 
obscure (iu spite of the extreme elabora- 
tion of the tale) to leave. the allegorical im- 
pression the author aimed at. (N. Y.; Mac- 
millan & Co.) The World of Cant gives us 
an anonymous novel of English middle- 
class life, crude as to execution and-with 
more conventionality inits types than the 
writer seems to have suspected. Much that 
it describes and affirms is true—the world 
we live in is a world of abundant social, 
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[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





THE GREAT GERMANIC CYCLE OF 
LEGENDS. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





Mucu has been written of late years on 
the relation of mythology to literature; 
and the assertion has been freely made 
that without a body of indigenous myths 
there can be no truly indigenous litera- 
ture. When a country bas no legends 
which belong to it ethnically and not 
merely geographically, its poets usually 
borrow foreign ones; for some kind of 
symbolism is needed for the highest poetic 
expression, and in fanciful imagery it is 
possible to convey hints of subtler mean- 
ings than can be stated with the bold di- 
rectness of an affidavit. It is not at all 
necessary that tne legend should be in it- 
self beautiful, in order to be serviceable 
to the poet; let him invest it with beauty 
by making it the instrument of his 
thought—his prism through which his 
thought is refracted in fanciful rainbow- 
colored glory. When such a recognized 
and familiar body of myths exists through 
which the poet may express his ideas, lit- 
erature becomes something more than the 
accidental exercise of this or that man’s 
ingenuity and assumes somewhat of na- 
tional dignity. Alschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides did not invent the plots of their 
dramas, but displayed their genius in the 
treatment of the national myths, In 
modern times the Norse poets, Bjornson 
and Ibsen have made similar use of the 
great body of Germanic legends. For 
what the Hellenic legendary cycle of the 
crimes and destruction of the House of 
Atreus was to Greek poetry, that the 
grand cycle of the Vélsungs and Nib- 
lungs is or should be to the poetry of 
Germanic nations. 

We have recently commenced to wake 
up to the importance of this noble Aryan 
heritage. It is twelve years since Wil- 
liam Morris, author of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise,” published his elaborate epic, 
entitled “Sigurd the Vélsung,” in which 
he freely drew on Icelandic svurces, and 
presented the whole grand tragedy in fine 
and dignified verse to the English public. 
Unhappily, he sang to deaf ears. The 
work was scarcely heeded at all; or, at all 
events, not according to its worth. One 
never hears it mentioned (as it ought to 
be) as one of the literary achievements of 
the Victorian Age. And the reason is, I 
think, that the whole Germanic mytholo- 
gy has long since passed out of the con- 
sciousness of English-speaking nations, 
and appears so remote as to require a vio- 
lent effort to put one’s self en rapport 
with it. If an epic of similar merit with 
‘** Sigurd the Vélsung” had made its ap- 
pearance, dealing with the familiar stories 
of Greek mythology, the public would 
scarcely have remained callous. But the 
most singular circumstance in connection 
with this Vélsung story is that it has 
gained a sudden and unforeseen popular- 
ity through the medium, not of litera- 
ture, but of music. The attention which 
was not accorded to an English poet has 
been freely granted to a German compo- 
ser, The Wagner operas have rung out 
the colossal events of the Volsung tragedy 
in the ears of the whole world; and we 
have now no lack of commentators who 
descant upon the poetic beauty and 
grandeur of the Germanic legends, con- 
ceding their right to be compared, as re- 
gards these qualities, with those of 
Greece. 

It may be the popularity of the Wagner 
music dramas which has induced the pub- 
lishers of the Camelot Series to reissue 
the Morris and Magnusson translation of 
the original Vélsung Saga.* The tirst edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1870, is now very 
scarce. The editor of the present vol- 
ume, Mr. H. Halliday Sparling, has fur- 





* VOLSUNGA SAGA: The Story of the Vélsungs 
and Niblungs, with certain Songs from the Elder 
Edda. Edited with Introduction and Notes by H. 
HALLIDAY SPARLOUNG. Translated from the ice- 
landic by EIRIKER MAGNUSSON AND WILLIAM 
Moras. Walter Scott: London,@ 1888. 


nished it with a well-written and enter- 
taining introduction which strongly em- 
phasizes the claims of the Norse my- 
thology upon the attention of English- 
men, It may be questioned, however, 
whether the Vélsung story, in the guise 
in which it is here presented, can count 
upon much popularity; for the transla- 
tors have chosen to put it into a marvel- 
ous, archaic kind of English that never 
was heard before on land or sea. What 
their reason was for such a fantastic pro- 
ceeding is difficult to conjecture. It is 
surely not the English corresponding in 
point of time, with the Icelandic of the 
twelfth century; but it is modern Eng- 
lish, interspersed with the most gratui- 
tous archaisms which destroy the pleasure 
in reading without in the least highten- 
ing the poetic effect. What good purpose 
can, for instance, be served by writing 
thus (page 9): ‘‘For great shame will it 
be to him, yea, and to us also,to break 
troth with him, he being sackless,” or ‘I 
wot by my fore-knowledge, and from the 
fetch of our kin, that from this counsel 
will great evil fall on us”; or, (page 10) ‘‘he 
told them as it had betid’? How many 
are there who know that fetch means 
ghost, wraith, or that sackless at some 
period meant blameless? And why not 
put the proper intelligible word into the 
text rather than ina foot-note? It seems 
apity to give this needless exasperation 
to the reader, and in nine cases out of 
ten make him throw the book away un- 
finished, unless he be a scholar already 
sufficiently interested in the subject to 
persevere to the bitter end. He will then 
find much to reward him for his toilsome 
progress through the thorny paths of 
Messrs. Morris and Magnusson’s English. 
He will find a tale indescribably wild and 
at times repulsive in its grim savagery. 
The age in the world’s history, when such 
things occur, as are recorded in chapters 
vi and vii, is happily inarticulate and 
dumb as to literature; and these grue- 
some features are eliminated from the 
Eddaic versions of the V6lsung story. 
Altogether the legend, as treated in the 
Edda, is nobler and more beautiful. There 
is particularly one passage in this latter 
versjpn which has always impressed me 
as being fine poetry. It is the description 
of the birth of Helge Hundings Bane, 
the half-brother of Sigurd, the Vélsung. 
These verses, which are rude and simple, 
have something of the dewy freshness of 
the morning of time: 


“ Young was time 
And the eagles screamed 
And holy waters ran 
From heaven-high mountains; 
When Brynhild in Broalund 
Bore the hardy Helge, 
The hign-minded hero. 

“* Night it was in the house 
Then came the Norns,* 
Ordaining the life 
Of the nobie new-born. 

Bade the young lord 

With power be crowned, 
Grow to be greatest 

King in the earth-realm.” 

The tempest that rages without, break- 
ing in fierce blasts over the house, 
while the god-descended infant struggles 
into the world and the flocking of ravens 
and vultures, that flap their wings, croak- 
ing hoarsely that he shall be the friend of 
the beasts of prey (i. e., a great warrior), 
are picturesquely effective touches in- 
stinct with the wild spirit of Germanic 
paganism. And simply superb in its tre- 
mendous simplicity is the following verse, 
recording the meeting of Helge, when 
grown, with the Valkyrie Sigrun, who 
becomes his wife: 

* Fluttered a flame 
Of fire from the mountains, 
And out of the flames 
The lightning flashed; 
Helmeted maidens 
Rode high in the heavens, 
With gore begrimed 
Their coats of mail, 
But their flashing spears 
Shot beams in the sun.” 

Messrs. Morris and Magnusson have 
added to their version of the prose Saga 
translations of the Eddaic lays relating to 
the Vélsungs and Niblungs, beginning with 
the second lay of Helge Hundings Bane. 
These are, as a rule, good, tho yet dis- 





*The three goddesses of Fate; the prototypes of 
the three fairies in the later fiiry tale. 











figured with strange affectations of lan- 
guage. It is, however, a convenience to 
have bound in one volume English ver- 
sions of all the recorded Norse myths in 
prose and verse relating to the story of 
the Vélsungs and Niblungs. 

The question has often been raised why 
Wagner discarded the German version of 
the myth, as preserved in the famous 
‘*Nibelungen Lied” and drew his mate- 
rial directly from Norse sources, viz., the 
Elder Edda and the VélsungaSaga. That 
he did wisely no one will dispute, and his 
reasons also appear to me obvious. The 
German ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied” is a medie- 


val and Christianized modernization of 


the great primitive tragedy; and tho pre- 
serving many of its grandest features, is 
yet incomplete, dealing with but a frac- 
tion of the whole mythical cycle. It 
might have sufficed for one, perhaps for 
two or three operas, but it presupposes 
incidents which it does not relate, and as 
to its central motive, Briinhild’s ven- 
geance upon Sigfried, it is obscure and 
incoherent. Moreover, the curse of the 
gold, which sets the whole tragic machin- 
ery in motion, is an essentially pagan 
element, which never could be made to 
accord well with a Christian drama. The 
‘*Nibelungen Lied” begins with Chrim- 
hild’s dream which, by the way, is found 
essentially unchanged, in the beautiful 
Icelandic Saga of Gunlaug Serpent- 
Tongue. Then Sigfried is introduced 
without further ado. Some allusion is 
made, in the form of rumored gossip, to 
his antecedents and great deeds; but no 
such impression of his grandeur as the 
heaven-born hero, the greatest mortal 
born of woman, is realized as in the strong 
and noble verses of the Edda. There the 
tale has its roots far down in the mystic 
twilight of the heroic age, when the gods 
wandered among the children of men. 
Odin, Héner and Loke, it appears, once 
came upon an otter, which was devouring 
asalmon; and Lokeslewhim. The otter 
turns out to be the son of Reidmar, who 
has the faculty of changing his guise into 
that of an otter; and the father now de- 
mands as compensation for his son’s 
death gold enough to fill his skin and 
cover it, so that not a hair shall remain 
visible. They then capture the gnome or 
dwarf Andvare, who was disporting him- 
self as a pike in the river, and 
make him promise to give as his ran- 
som allthe gold he possesses. Andvare 
attempts to save a precious. ring, 
which Loke nevertheless compels him to 
surrender, whereupon the gnome utters 
the fateful curse, that the gold should 
cause strife and misfortune and death to 
every one who should possess it. The pro- 
phecy is instantly fulfilled by the death of 
Reidmar, whois slain by his son, Fafner. 
The latter, transformed into a dragon 
(that marvelous dragon that spouts steam 
and sings base by machinery in the opera 
‘** Sigfried”), broods over the gold until his 
brother Regin induces the young Sigfried 
to slay him. Then Regin in turn is slain, 
and Sigfried, crowned with victory, pos- 
sesses himself of the fateful treasure. He 
starts forth on his horse Grane, to the 
Glittering Heath, where he rides through 
the wall of flame, and wakes by his kiss 
the slumbering Valkyrie Briinhild. I 
know ro scene presented upon a stage 
that in poetic impressiveness rivals this; 
and it speaks volumes for Wagner’s gift 
as a poet that he has succeeded in preserv- 
ing in the words as in the music of his 
opera a certain morning freshness of 
wonder and joy and light—something of 
the virgin freshness of a new-born world. 
And that he has caught from the Edda, 
surely, for listen to this exultant chant of 
Briinhild, when Sigurd’s kiss has awak- 
ened her to the life of earth: 
“ Hail to thee, day ! 
Hail to the sons of day! 


Hail to thee, night, 
And unto thy nourishing daughter!* 


With gentle eyes 
Down thou lookest upon us; 
And givest us joy in living. 


* Hail. ye gods, 
Ye goddesses, hail! 
Hail unto thee, thou beautiful earth! 
Wisdom and speech 
Grant us, ard pure, 
Healing hands the while we live.” 





*Paraphrase you “the earth.” 





No such poetry is to be found in the 
medieval Nibelungen Lied. The tremen- 
dous -events are there prosily told, with 
many repetitions and a certain humdrum 
prolixity, which never quite rises to a 
dignity commensurate with its subject, 
It 1s impossible to comprehend from the 
Nibelungen Lied why Briinhild should 
recognize Sigfried and weep because of 
his marriage with Chrimhild. It is nec- 
essary here to go to the Saga fur an ex- 
planation; for the Saga relates how 
Chrimhild’s mother (or Gudrun’s as she 
is there called) gives Sigfried a magic 
potion of oblivion,whereby the very name 
of Briinhild is blotted out from his mem- 
ory. She loves him yet,and believes 
herself spurned. Hence her wrath and 
her vengeance. 

There is something perennially typical, 
in anticipating the novel of the present 
day, in the contrast so glaringly empha- 
sized between Briinhild and Cbrimhild. 
The former is the mighty Titanic soul, the 
Valkyrie; and the latter the gentle, lov- 
able maiden, the sweet, dutiful, domestic 
woman, as yet unaroused and uncon- 
scious of the powers that abide in her. 
Briinhild’s love bursts forth in the cos- 
mic chant (in the Edda); and suns and 
moons and rivers and mountains must 
join with herin the glorious expansion 
of world-embracing happiness which she 
feels in the first exultation of her love, 
But Chrimhild, tho “‘ she emerges from 
among her maidens as the sun from the 
morning clouds,” feels no desire to take 
the astronomical universe into her confi- 
dence. She is, in her relations with Sig- 
fried, and upto the time of bis murder 
by Hagen, the usual unaspiring maiden, 
with the small virtues and vanities of her 
sex. But when her confidence has been 
abused, when she has been cajoled into re- 
vealing where her lord was vulnerable, and 
she finds his dead body at her door, then 
all the dormant strength of her nature is 
awakened, and instead of weakly suc- 
cumbing to her sorrow, she disguises her 
feelings and vows vengeance, The trans- 
formation she now undergoes involves, to 
my mind, no violation of Nature; it is, on 
the contrary, deeply consonant with it. 
As long as happiness smiled upon her she 
was gentle and loving; but when she was 
wounded and outraged in her deepest 
feelings by those whom she had a right 
to trust, the sudden storm of emotion 
arouses the slumbering energies of her 
soul, which but for this would never have 
been aroused. Like a tigress she now lies 
patiently in wait for her prey, forgetting 
child and kindred, in this one sleepless 
desire for vengeance. Ties of blood go 
for naught, and the new marriage, with 
its prospect of new power, is made subor- 
dinate, like everything else, to this fierce- 
ly cherished plan to drag all who had any 
share in Sigfried’s death into one grand, 
universal ruin. 

Owing to the promimence given to 
Chrimhild’s vengeance in the Nibelungen 
Lied Briinhild lapses into complete in- 
significance as soon as her vengeance upon 
Sigfried is fulfilled. She undergoes a 
transformation approximately opposite to 
that of Chrimhild. Having avenged her 
honor and soothed her heart she is con- 
tent, and plays henceforth no part in the 
tragedy. She did not follow her husband 
and his brothers to the court of King 
Etzel, having no faith in Chrimhild’s 
power of forgiveness, and accordingly 
survived the tragic catastrophe. The 
woman thus depicted is scarcely the 
proud Valkyrie of the Norse legend. In 
the Saga, instead of lapsing into common- 
place contentment she determines to 
follow her lover whom she has slain to 
Valhalla. Now that she has done her 
worst by him, all her tenderness for him 
awakes, and she weeps over him and ex- 
alts him above all other men, and lavishes 
her scorn upon those who have treacher- 
ously done ber bidding, slaying him for 
her sake. Who would have imagined that 
that remote age was so deeply versed in 
the philosopby of love? Thisis the way 
it is told : 

‘* And now none might know for what 
cause Briinhild bewailed with weeping 
what she had prayed for with laughter.’ 

That enigma has never been solved to 
the present day; but in the world-old 
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tragedy of love, it is an ever-recurring 
and normal incident. 

Then Briinhild with a proud disdain of 
the gold, whose secret curse is working in 
all this misery, gathers her wealth about 
her and calls all her attendants to her 
room and.bids them help themselves. 
Whereupon she mounts her bed, and 
plunges a sword into her breast. Dying 
she gives directions how she wishes to be 
burned with her slaves upon Sigfried’s 
funeral pyre, that she may ride with him 
to Valhalla. 

This is indeed the natural end of the 
tragedy; for Briinhild’s love and ven- 
geance are the theme of the ancient Saga; 
while in the Nibelungen Lied it is 
Chrimhild’s love and vengeance which 
have been thrust into the foreground. 
Neither is, indeed, in any modern sense, 
the heroine; but they are both the victims 
of some inexorable higher power—a kind 
of Greek tragical fate, which accom- 
plishes its dire purposes, despite the vain 
machinations of men. 

This tragic fate or oracle in the Niblung 
story is inthe dwarf’s curse; which fulfills 
itself in many successive lines, working 
ruin, disaster and death. And it is in- 
teresting to note how this curse of gold 
recurs, with similar effect, in a dozen 
sagas. Andvare’s ring may be said to 
haunt the entire Saga literature. It was, 
no doubt, typical; being a symbol of the 
tragic fate which, in an insecure and 
lawless age, overtook the possessor of 
treasure. 

The passions and desires of barbarians 
are subject to few and imperfect re- 
straints. Men had, in theso-called heroic 
age, no well-developed sense of property; 
and the greed for gold was apt to over- 
come the natural affections, making the 
son slay his father and the brother his 
brother. That was the mysterious curse 
of the dwarfs, from whose dark realm the 
treasure was originally robbed. That 

was the fate which made Andvare’s ring 
the death of every man who possessed it, 
which made Gunther and Hagen traitors; 
which pierced the hearts of Briinhild and 
Chrimhild, and deluged the earth with 
blood and tears, 
— —— 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 








THE leading merit of Baethgen’s new 
work is, that it treats in a reasonably suc- 
cessful and satisfactory manner the funda- 
mental problem, not only of Old Testament 
discussion, but of the whole range of Bib- 
lical controversy and criticism. Whatever 
the ups and downs of modern Bible re- 
search may be, and however great the seem- 
ing confusion and conflict of opinion may 
have been and still are, sifted down to bot- 
tom facts, there remains as the basal prob- 
lem the question as to the real origin and 
character of the religion of the Bible, both 
Jewish and Christian. Were the factors 
and forces that conspired to produce the 
Biblical religious scheme natural and 
merely human, such as are recognized to 
have been active in the religions and his- 
tories of other peoples, or do the facts as 
they exist not admit of such an explanation 
and demand the acceptance of a higher 
agency and source? this has been and is 
the central problem in Old Testament in- 
vestigations. And in this way the old and 
ever new contest between faith and unfaith, 
between supernaturalism and naturalism, 
is being fought out in this department. 
Old Testament discussions then continue 
to be in the front, not accidentally, but on 
account of their fundamental and represen- 
tative character. 

And this is the subject of Baethgen’s 
careful investigations. His manner of in- 
vestigation is such as to make his work 
fairly a model in this line. His general re- 
sults are conservative in character, a de- 
fense of the central position of conservative 
scholarship over against the claims of more 
radical men. His standpoiut is that the 
sui generis element of Israel’s religion over 
against the religions of the other Semitic 
Peoples is such that its origin and develop- 
ment cannot be explained on purely natu- 
ralistic grounds. And yet, as far as the lit- 
erary criticism of the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, he shares the views current amcng 
advanced scholars. For him and for them 
the negative work of analysis and readjust- 
ment of sources has been virtually com- 
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pleted, and the positive work of a recon- 
struction of Israel’s religion on the basis 
of this new foundation remains to be done. 
And here it is where he goes his own way. 
He argues from the standpoint of criticism 
that the naturalistic schemes of the most 
advanced scholars are not justified by their 
critical basis. His central proposition is 
this, that the religions of the other Semitic 
peoples were all polytheistic in character, 
but Israel’s religion was officially mono- 
theistic, and as such differed materially 
and essentia!ly from the systems of those 
with whom this people was ethnologically 
connected. : 

In developing this line of thought the 
author divides his work into three parts. 
The first treats of the religions of the Se- 
mitic peoples in general. Here he collects 
and discusses the data from all available 
sources that throw any light on the relig- 
ions of the Syrians, Arabs, Ethiopians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Phoenecians, etc. 
In many particulars this material is neces- 
sarily meager, being confined to short in- 
scriptions, proper names, etc.; but, on the 
whole, the evidences are sufficient to show 
that all the peoples by whom Israel was 
surrounded and who could possibly have 
had any influence in developing the relig- 
ious ideas of Israel, were polytheists. And 
for this reason this portion of the book is 
satisfactory, even if the discussion of this 
or that point raises philological and his- 
torieal doubts. The collection of material 
alone, tho this too is not complete, omit- 
ting among other things, and strangely 
enough, all references to the Assyrians, is 
in itself a work of merit. It furnishes the 
documentary proof for a proposition that 
has indeed been but little disputed, but 
which under the circumstances is of vast 
importance. 

The second part of the book is more posi- 
tive in character. Its object is to prove that 
according to those portions and parts of the 
Old Testament which as critics admit do 
furnish us with the earliest information as 
to the character of the primitive religion of 
Israel, this religion was not polytheistic but 
monotheistic. The writer is especially hap- 

py in the use which he makes of the Song 
of Deborah, which, according to almost a 
tradition of criticism, is cue of the oldest, 
if not the very oldest document in our pres- 
ent Pentateuch. A close analysis of this 
shows that the leading thoughts of Israel’s 
religion, in so far as it differed from that of 
the nations around it, are already contained 
in this Song. Nota little attention is paid 
to the word Elohim, which, notwithstand- 
ing its plural form, is shown to be indica- 
tive of no plurality of gods. The oldest 
proper names are examined, as the embodi- 
ment of old religious thoughts; and espe- 
cially by the use of the word Jehovah in 
their composition it is seen that there is 
nothing to warrant the idea that Jehovah 
was considered only as a national god, with 
circumscribed and limited power. In this 
connection it is extremely interesting to see 
that Baethgen, in the discussion of the cruz 
criticorum, the origin of the Jehovah wor- 
ship in Israel, frankly confesses, as the 
equally critical Kittel, has done in his re- 
cent ‘History of the Hebrews,’ that the 
introduction of this worship can be ex- 
plained only on the ground of the “‘ constant 
divine providence and divine revelation.” 
It is noteworthy that the school of Old Tes- 
tament men whose constant aim it seems 
to be to reduce to a minimum the divine 
factor in Israel’s history can offer no even 
partially satisfactory explanation of this 
cultus. At the very point where they ought 
to be strongest they are weakest. 

Naturally this whole part is one of minute 
researches, but one of great interest and in- 
struction. It is only by such investigations 
that the great questions involved can be 
solved. We have more than an abundance 
of summaries, historical, critical and others, 
of the new views in this department. Well- 
hausen, Stade, Kuenen, Renan and others, 
have furnished enough of these. It is time 
to investigate, or better, to reinvestigate 
the processes by which such resultscan be 
examined as to their merits and demerits. 
The work that has been done in this line 
within the last three or four years has done 
not a little to undermine the most danger- 
ous positions of the new school. In truth, the 
real contest does not seem to have been fair- 
ly begun; the preparations for it are only 
being made. Upto the present time, the 
two parties have been maneuvering for po- 
sitions, and these now have been taken. 
Baethgen’s studies are a sample of the pa- 
tient toil that must be done in order to 
an agreement on a satisfactory basis. 

The third and last part of the book be- 
fore us treats of a problem, not new in it- 
self, but yet new in its manner of presenta- 
tion and in the purpose of the discussion. 
Baethgen’s object is to show, that notwith- 





standing the polytheism of the Semitics, 
there was a trend in the monotheistic 
direction iu all these religions, and in this 
way at least a distant connection with 
Israel’s peculiar faith. The view is not 
without plausibility in so far as the Sem- 
itic peoples nearly all had their national 
gods, and in this way the first step had 
been taken toward the unfolding of the 
belief in one universal God. But the 
writer’s main argument is based upon the 
position that 7 (or El), found as a name of 
God among all the Semitics, signified the 
God. In reality Il is little more, if any 
more, than the Latin numen, This por- 
tion of the work has only a more distant 
connection with the others and has more 
interest for the science of Comparative 
Religions than for direct Biblical research. 
And even from this point of view it is 
fragmentary, altho it is noteworthy in 
pointing out a new direction for interesting 
study and investigation. P 


RECENT FICTION. 


In Cousin Bette the careful and always 
successful hand of Miss Katherine P. 
Wormeley has added another volume to the 
remarkable series of Balzac translations 
that the publishers entered upon with such 
happy inspiration. The story is among the 
most somber, dramatic and, undoubtedly, 
the most unpleasant by Balzac. A type of 
persistent, peculiar and almost devilish 
wickedness and malice is its central one. 
Its work is remorseless and successfully ac- 
complished against the virtue and goodness 
it pursues, It is pessimistic to the very 
limit of certain lines of pessimism. Its an- 
alysis of depraved human nature repels the 
—fortunately—average mind. But in its 
profound completeness of this analysis it 
attains the first rank among the evidences 
of its author’s genius, and its adherence to 
its task is too complete and unswerving not 
tocommand our astonishment and respect; 
and the admission that, in spite of all that 
we revolt from between its covers, it is 
philosophic truth rather than any structure 
of theimagination. (Boston: Roberts Rros.) 

Entertaining and odd was the idea of 
grouping together extracts from classic 
and well-known contemporary novels, show- 
ing how courtship has been brought to its 
practical climax, in one or another social 
epoch and stratum, and by the depiction of 
this or that prominent fictionist, even if it 
hardly justifies a whole volume. In How 
Men Propose the whimsical design is car- 
ried out to the latter effect, and certainly to 
a reader’s diversion. Miss Agnes Stevens 
has acquitted herself judiciously and artis- 
tically of the scheme under eight general 
headings, beginning with ‘‘The Youthful 
Proposal’’ and ending in the group of ex- 
cerpts to properly come under the class 
‘*Tbe Renewed Proposal.’’ We have anex- 
ceedingly large, happily chosen and cer- 
tainly decidely illustrative series. The 
selection is broad and complete—including 
every author necessary from Scott, Burney, 
Miss Austen, Kingsley and Thackeray to 
“* Mark Twain,’’ Cable, Mrs. Burnett and 
Henry James. The book is a literary candy- 
shop, of course; but it cannot fail to amuse 
in its uniqueness and scope; and uhder 
some circumstances we might applaud its 
use as a practical handbook, to stimulate 
the tongue of the unready in the kind of 
proposing it exhibits. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.)- 

Mondaine, a new novel by the clever 
French writer, Henri Rabusson, exhibits 
that author’s elegance of style, but not his 
faculty of making plot and character es- 
pecially interesting. It is more prolix than 
the subject matter and action of the story 
quite authorize; and iis, on the whole, too 
somber to give enjoyment to most readers. 
The heroine is, however, as careful and clear 
a character-study as Rabusson has given 
his readers. (Paris: Calmann Lévy; New 
York: F. W. Christern’s Sons.) 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s latest novelis Annie 
Kilburn, fresh from its serial course in the 
pages of Harper’s Magazine. This new 
novel of Mr. Howells’s developing (a word 
especially appropriate to the popular au- 
thor’s stories, first and last) may represent 
the very essence of commonplaceness in 
material. It is presented to us with an 
elaborateness of literary treatment that 
cannot disguise it effectually or make the 
reader think that he is doing anything but 
read of dull and quintessently middle-class 
men and women in a New England town. 
We have a story in which the heroine is 
not interesting; even if she isin such con- 
trast to the more commonplace and impos- 
sible people she attempts, mistakenly and 
often tactlessly, to better and to broaden. 
There is unlimited detail; detail such as 
fills a half-page, to describe a tea-table 
spread for supper; and extended conversa- 











tion, of the kind that makes such people as 
poor Miss Kilburn knows and talks with, 
agents of ennui to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Howells might bave made a readable 
short sketch with such a woman as Miss 
Kilburn its central figure. But prolixity 
betrays in the course of this lengthy study of 
provinciality and this forcing upon us so 
much buman nature that i» respectable and 
fairly tolerable for awhile, in flesh and 
blood; but not in print. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) 

A very nice little German novel, equally 
nicely translated, is W. Heimburg’s Her 
Only Brother, the English version by Jean 
W. Wylie. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.) In it there is a presentment of consid- 
erable force of the difference between a su- 
perior womanly nature and a frivolous and 
selfish one, with types that Mrs.: Wister, 
especially, has made us acquainted with a 
good while ago, in her pleasant and well- 
culled stories after Marlitt, Werner, Von 
Reichenbach, and other Teutonic fiction- 
ists. 

The Son of a Star, by Benjamin W. Rich- 
ardson, gives the reader a spirited romance 
with a strong historical coloring. The pe- 
riod is Hadrian’s reign over the Roman 
Empire, in which occurred the desperate 
revolt of the Jews against their tyrannical 
oppressors; and also the war with Boadicea 
in Britain. Historic characters are abun- 
dant,mingled with those purely imaginative 
but effective for the purposes of a romance. 
Tbe scene is especially Palestinian, tho 
other essential portions of Roman domain 
are picturesquely described. The action is 
swift and the incidents dramatic, and the 
style to be commended for clearness and 
vigor. 

In the attractively bound ‘‘Town and 
Country Library,” to which the Appletons 
are steadily adding readable books, we have 
A Fair Emigrant, by Rosa Mulholland, a 
well-told story of Irish life and character, 
which opens in Minnesota, of our country, 
with a situation of decided originality. 

Ernest (not Alphonse) Daudet bas made a 
powerful study of a man’s mistake, sin and 
repentance, in The Apostate, a highly 
artistic, if occasionally over-melodramatic 
French novel,in a flexible and accurate 
translation by Elizabeth Phipps Train. In 
the book, it is interesting to take note 
of the difference in the attitude toward the 
Church taken by Ernest Daudet from his 
brother’s standpoint. He contrives, too, to 
convey a moral of no ordinary directness in 
course of the story—that the man who turns 
his back on altar or pulpit to re-enter the 
world is the most déclassé of mankind, and 
a renegade apt to find his punishment 
greater than he can bear. 

So numerous have been the recent addi- 
tions to the table of fiction for our review 
that to catalog them, without even s0 
much a3 a line of discussion, seems a nec- 
essary, if not agreeable procedure, All the 
world, and often his wife, writes nowadays 
writes frequently, well, and generally (as 
to the world’s wife) novels. Among the 
stories to our hand, we find, first, a_ still 
recenter number of the Balzac library 
mentioned, viz.: Louis Lambert (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers) to which is added, in the 
same book, the shorter pieces, Facino Cane 
and Gambara—the peculiar musical ele- 
ment in the last-named reminding us of 
Madam Dudevant’s “Chateau du Diable.”’ 
Next we have fourteen magazine tales, all 
entertaining in their way, by Miss Frances 
C. Baylor, all bound up together under the 
piquant title, A Shocking Example (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.). There 
is an excellent reprint by the Cassell’s 
press of Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s vigorous 
Temple Heuse. The Truth About Clement 
Ker (Boston: Roberts Brothers), by the au- 
thor of ‘ Kismet’ (‘George Fleming’”’) is 
a Scotch story, decidedly and effectively 
tinged with the supernatural, and includ- 
ing in its interest a mystery not wholly 
solved for the reader. Jonas Haggerty, by 
J. Jackson Wray, gives as a story of English 
life in a mining district (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt). Raleigh Westgate: a Ro- 
mance, by Helen Kendrick Johnson, is told 
in the first person, andwith the odd sub-title, 
“or, Epimenides in Maine,’ appropriate 
to it—a well-written and original storyin 
many respects. (N. Y.: D. Appleton & 
Co.) Mr. J. H. Shorthouse’s last spiritual 
romance, The Countess Eve, is most artistic- 
ally and picturesquely written and not too 
obscure (iu spite of the extreme elabora- 
tion of the tale) to leave. the allegorical im- 
pression the author aimed at. (N. Y.: Mac- 
millan & Co.) The World of Cant gives us 
an anonymous novel of English middle- 
class life, crude. as to execution and-with 
more conventionality inits types than the 
writer seems to have suspected. Much that 
it describes and affirms is trae—the world 
we live in is a world of abundant social, 
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educational,religious and moral cant, to @ 
far greater degree than sincerity would 
choose. But this long and amateurish and 
vitaperative novel, however well-meant, 
will hardly set a large fraction of humanity 
right. The boak is advertised as “a com- 
panion to‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ”’ but there is 
no obvious relationship between them. (N. 
¥.: J.S, Ogilvie.) Andersonville Violets, 
by Herbert W. Collingwood, is a smoothly 
written little novel, with Civil War mate- 
rials incorporated in it from persona) ex- 
periences, that its title leads us to expect. 
in spite, however, of the author’s success 
in avoiding party spirit and the record of 
sectional animosity, we hope that novels of 
the Rebellion will soon be accounted stale 
and injudicious. Pray let the Civil War 
remain only as a matter of painful history ! 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
duck, is the longest of the author’s studies 
of the Great Smoky Mountain region and 
its isolated population. In its descriptive 
pages, characters and dramatic incidents it 
does not quit the key in which her earlier 
and very successful books have been pitched, 
and some episodes in its course show Miss 
Murfree at her very best. The detail in it 
is overdone, however, and its dialectic con- 
wersation proves frequently very wearisome, 
however appropriate to the interlocutors. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co). A Man 
Story is another one of Mr. K. W. Howe’s 
terse, matter-of-fact pictures of life in a 
caw Westero or Southwestern community. 
It interests and amuses rather than pleases 
one. Inits style, grim humor and subject- 
matter it is a curious contrast to most of 
our American stories. (Bosten: Ticknor & 
Co.) Marion Harland’s A Gallant Fight 
is un interesting ¢omestic novel, with a 
New England home as its scene, and New 
England village life as its atmosphere. (N. 
Y.: Dodd, Mead & Co.) Mr. F. J. Stimson’s 
First Harvests seems a more inferior per- 
fermance than when we read it as a serial 
in Scribner’s. In spite of the cleverness 
with which Flossie Gower is hit off, it 1s 
one of those ** New York novels’”’ in which 
le jew ne eaut pas la chandelle, N. Y¥.: 
The Serifners.) 





= 

Indiana. A Redemption from Slavery. 
J.P. Dunn, Jr., Secretary of the Indiana 
Historical Society, author of ‘‘ The Massa- 
eres of the Mountains.”’ (Scudder’s ‘‘Amer- 
ican Commonwealths.’’ Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.25.) By introducing his book as 
the history of a State redeemed from slav- 
ery Mr. Dunn has struck on the line of 
genuine interest and dignity which runs 
through the history of the states formed on 
the soil of the Northwest Territory. Most 
readers will be surprised to learn that the 
two principles of freedom and slavery 
struggled so long for the possession of the 
State, and that slavery asa legal institution 
did not receive its death-pvlow in Indiana 
until 1833-4, while even later than that 
slave-holders lived unmolested in the State 
exercising their old ownership over Ne- 
groes, who either did not know their rights 
or eare to assert them. The roots of this 
history lay back in the earliest settlement 
of the country in the pro-slavery feeling 
which grew out of the old French civiliza- 
tion. Tho the author has made this re- 
demption from slavery the central thing in 
his book he has by no means limited him- 
self to this topic. He has collected a large 
amount of curious, rare and delightful in- 
formation concerning the primitive, inter- 
mediate and later settlement of the State, 
and set it forth with acritical thoroughness 
which is worthy of Mr. Parkman himself. 
In fact, he has carried his explorations far- 
ther back than Mr. Parkman or Mr. Ban- 
croft, and gone, as we have every reason 
to believe, to the fountain head. The three 
topics to which he has applied himself 
most closely are the early French settle- 
ment and the permanent impression it left 
on the people; the various enterprises of 
George Rogers Clark, which no one has yet 
treated with such satisfactory breadth and 
minute accuracy as Mr. Dunn; the ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the formation of the 
Northwest Territory; the formation of the 
State Government, and the final emancipa- 
tion of the State from slavery, with which 
the vulume substantially ends. As to the 
ordinance of 1787, Mr. Dunn adds some very 
acute and scholarly work tothe common 
history, which would seem to modify the 
conclusion reached by Professor Hinsdale 
that the major credit of that great act be- 
longs to the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler. 
In Mr. Dunn’s view it was a result to which 
mauy workers and many influences contrib- 
uted, and in which Dr. Cutler bore a con- 
spicuous and influential part; but that if 
the honors of the achievement are to go to 
any one man they must go to Nathan 
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Dane, of Newburyport, Mass. This tds 


Daniel Webstér’s opinion. [ft is impossible 
for us to enter tipoh a detailed examination 
of this suécessful and scholarly book, but 
we may sum up the impression thatie by our 
careful reading of it by saying that we have 
nowhere seet & more vivid, absolutely 
truthful and satisfactory exposition of the 
thultifarious insidious influences and proé- 
esses by which slavery cate into the 
Northwest territory anid grew there intoa 
social and politital power, nor of the proc- 
esses by which it vas finally suppressed. 
———Ohio. First Fruits of the Ordinance 
of 1787. Rufus King. (Alsoin the ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Commonwealths” series edited by 
Horace Scudder and published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Mr. King agtees 
with Mr. Dann in the opinion that Nathan 
Dane must be regarded as the author of 
the ordinante of 1787. He does not discuss 
the subject as broadly as it is discussed in 
the volume noticed above, but fully enouch 
to bring out Nathan Dane’s claim. Mr. 
King writes the history of the State from 
the beginning on a broad and thorough 
plan, which, however, calls fer ho 
further notice on our patt tha to say that 
his book is worthy of the subject and of the 
series to which it belongs The Stor; of 
Louisiana is Maurice Thofipson’s contri- 
bution to the “Story of the States” series. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston. $1 50.) 
It is written in a style whieh marks happi- 
ly the exact differenve between a ‘“‘story”’ 
andahistery. The history of Louisiana is 
ope Which can only properly be told as a 
“story”? and which, when toltt well a8 a 
“story,” will delight antl Amuse as well as 
instruct its readtérs. It is rich in pictur- 
esque elements. The climate is Southern. 
The country glowing with colorand natural 
exuberance. The foreign elements are 
many. Races are mixed and appear ino 
strange and interesting types. The history 
has in it the most picturesque and stirring 
battle scene in the Ameritan annals. Mr. 
Thompson has handied these elements with 
much effect while he has never lost sight of 
the responsibilities of the historian nor 
lapsed into uncritical writing or romantic 
rhetoric. Froma Dryasdust point of view 
we would suggest that his brief allusion to 
John Sevier (or Xavier as the family name 
was), does injustice to one of the truest and 
bravest hearts which ever bore on it the bur 
den of a new State in troubled times, and 
per contra Gen. James Wilkinson is let off 
far too easiiy. Has Mr. Thompson seen the 
Wilkinson papers recently published from 
the Spanish archives? Wilkinson won his 
first promotion by an act of dishonor, Heca- 
balled against Washington, his loose tongue 
proved unable to keep the secret of the Con- 
way cabal, he intrigued with Burr, engaged 
in treasonable plots which were checkmated 
by John Sevier, was ready at any time to 
sell his county for gold and in the intervals 
of loyalty traded on that. ——— The Story of 
Mexico, by Susan Hale, belongs in the 
‘*Story of the Nations ”’ series published by 
the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (price 
31.50), which is not to be confused with the 
“Story of the States.’’ Miss Hale devotes a 
larger part of her bock to the Spanish Con- 
quest and the Montezumas than was per- 
haps necessary. The later history is 
sketched rapidly in a lively, picturesque and 
thoroughly sympathetic tone. The closing 
chapter surveys the present position, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Republic has at 
length emerged from the period of probation 
into that of peaceful develupment, and 
shows on what the future progress and per- 
ianent success of the Mexican State must 
depend.———The Story of Washington, the 
National Capital, by Charles Burr Todd, 
makes the companion volume to ‘The 
Story of the City of New York,” by the 
same author, and is to be followed by *‘ The 
Story of Boston,” by Arthur Gilman, in a 
series of volumes on ‘‘ The Great Cities of 
the Republic,’’ published by G. P. Put- 
nam’sijsons. Mr. Todd is the author of the 
* Life and Letters of Amos Barlow ” which 
was noticed at length in our columns and 
which has revived in the present generation 
the memory of a man who once filled a ereat 
place in the thoughts of men but was too 
soon forgotten. This ‘Story of Washing- 
ton ’’ is valuable as a manual of the Capital 
as it now stands and a guide to its history 
and development. 





The Second Book of Sumuel. By the 
Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 
New College, Edinburgh. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, $1.50.) The Book of Isaiah. By the 
Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. (A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 2 vols. $1.50 per vol.) 


The Epistle to the Galatians. Rev. G. G. 
Findlay, Professor Headingly College, 
Leeds. (Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


The Book of Psalms or the Praises of 
Israel. A New Translation, with Com- 











mentary. By the Rev. T. K. Cheytie, M.A. 

D.B, Professor at Oxford and Canon of 
Rochester. (Thomas Whittaker.$3.00.) These 
aie all books worthy of extended notice. 
Cheyne’s Psalms, republished in this coun- 
try by T. Whittaker, is from the Boglish edi- 
tion of seven or eight years ago, which was 
fully ndticed by us when it appeared. The 
Anterican edition is printed in larger and 
more readable type. It isa rendering of 
the Psalms which, as we have previously 
pointed out, is characterized by Professor 
Cheyne’s refined and accurate scholarship, 
and takes a middle position as to tlie ques- 
tions involved in the so-called Higher “rit- 
icism: Mr. Smith’s Bovk of Isatah is the 
second voliime of “The Expositor’s Bible 

Series,’’ edited by Rev. W. R. Nicoll, editor 
London Expositor, repiblishtd by Arm- 
strong & Son, and is to consist of Exposi- 
toty Lectures on all the Books of the Bible 
by theologians and preachers of the first 
rank, among whom we note Dr. Warfield, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, Dr Alex. Maclaien and Prin- 
cipal Hainey. Close atténtion is paid to 
scholarship, but the volum#S Afe as well 
adapted to the fequirenientS of Seneral 
readers aS to those éf the clergy. One 
volime is to be published every to 
months. Professor Findlay’s Exposition 
of the Galatians is the last number in this 
excellent series. Dr. Blaikie’s volumeon the 
Second Bookof Samuel, in the same, comiés 
from a sound and schdlafiy expositor who 
writes howevér with his eye more on the 
religious history and the religious interests 
of his readers than on the matter of bibli- 
cal exposition. No man knows how to 
handle the Old Testament history in a 
sounder, more rational and spiritually ef- 
fective way than Dr, Blaikie. In his hand 
Scripture fulfills its function of farnish- 
ing ‘the manof God for every good work.” 
—Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, by E. P. Gould; D.D. (Aimeri- 
can Baptist Publication Society), belongs 
in the new * Aniéricat Commentary on the 
New Testament,” edited by Alvah Hovey, 
D.D., LL.D., and the successive numbers of 
which have been duly noticed in our col- 
umns. It is admirably condensed, repre- 
sents in theological position the general or- 
thodoxy of the Evangelical Churches in this 
country, and as te scholarship is intended 
to embody well ascertained results in brief 
popular language for all students and itsers 
of the Bible. The Standard Eclectic 
Commentary on the International Sun- 
day-School Lessons for 1889 is prepared by 
A. N. Gilbert and 8. M. Jefferson, with 
Geographical Notes by Prof. J. W. McGar- 
vey (Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, #1.00). The Commentary also contains 
*Zollars’ Lesson Question System,” by Pro- 
fessor Zollars, of Hiram College, Maps, 
* Journeys of Jesus,” a ‘‘ Harmony of the 
Gospels,” afid ruled blanks for keeping the 
Sunday school Class Record for every Sun- 
day inthe year. 


Shall We Teach Geology? A Discussion 
of the Proper Plaec of Geology in Modern 
Education. Prof. Alexander Winchell. 
(S. C. Griggs & Company, Chicago. $1.00.) 
There is a pleasant enthusiasm in Professor 
Winchell which tells in his favor as a 
teacher and is not at all out of place in a 
treatise like the one noW before us where he 
pleads the claims of his favorite science to a 
high importance on the curriculum among 
the disciplinary studies of the college or the 
university. He writes with full conviction 
and a conviction whichis based on long and 
varied experience and his essay, which is 
carefully considered aad carefully written, 
deserves to be carefully read. 








The Folk-Lore of Plants, by T. F. This- 
elton Dyer (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50), is 
a repertory of curious legends, supersti- 
tions and popnlar customs concerning 
plants and flowers. The book is of English 
origin and carefully studied. It embodies 
the results of a prodigious amount of in- 
vestigation into the folk-lore of ancient as 
well as modern times, and is a highly 
convenient manual to have within reach 
for the purpose of tracing ancient customs 
and literary allusions to them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AUNT NABBY; Her Rambles, Her Ad- 
ventures and her Notions,” is the title of a 
quaintly humorous little book just issued 
from the publishing house of Cupples & 
Hurd, Boston. Itis somewhat suggestive 
of the unsurpassable ‘‘Widow Bedott 
Papers,’’ by Mrs. Whitcher. 


.-The March volumes of “ Ticknor’s 
Paper Series’ of novels are ‘* Forced Ac- 
quaintances,”’ by Edith Robinson; and 
‘*Under Green Apple Bougbs,” by Helen 
Campbell, illustrated by Howard Pyle. 











Ticknor & Co. have ilso ready “ Dragoti's 
Teeth,” translated from the Portugese of 
De Queiros by Mrs. Mary J. Serranio. 


..Henrick Ibsen; the Norwegian drama- 
tist—a great literary genius d#ttle known 
in this country—is to be the special subject 
of a paperinthe April Scribner’s. A por 
trait, engraved by T. Johnson, to accom- 
pany the article, shows a large face with a 
firm mouth and chin, heavy white hair, a 
broad, high forehead and kindly eyes. Itig 
stated by the editor of the magazine that 
aniothet impottant contribution tothe num- 
be#, Charles Francis Adams’s papet on 
“he Prevention of Railway Strikes; was 
written nearly three years ago; hut held 
back by the author for féar that, in exist. 
iig cdnditions, it might result in more 
harm than good. A practical scheme for 
giving employés a part in the management 
of the road is suggested by Mr. Adams, 


..The first of a series of French clasai- 
cal Works which Mr. William R. Jenkins 
proposés to publish for the benefit of Freneh 
students; lias made its appedrance in Mo- 
litre’s comedy of “ L’Avare;” fully annb: 
tated by Schele de Vere, Frotedsot of inod: 
ern languagés at the Unitersity of Vir- 
ginia. The appearance of the book is at- 
tractive, the typography and presswork are 
excellent, the notes show careful research 
and are caleulated to prove a real help to 
the student. Corneille’s ‘ Le Cid,” anno- 
tated by the same hand, will immediately 
follow this publication. The same pub- 
lisher issues immediately a popular edition 
of Hugo’s “ Notre-Dame de Paris” in two 
volumes, from the same plates and with 
the illustrations used 1n the superb édition 
de lure he issued in the attumn. This will 
be issued if uniform shape to ‘“‘ Les Misé- 
rables’ and ‘“‘ Quatre-Vingt-Treize,”’ which 
he has already published in such elegant 
and thoroughly convénient style. 


..A handsome American edition of 
Bourienne’s famous ‘‘ Memoirs of Napo- 
leon’”’ is about to be issued immediately by 
the Scribners. For sixty years this book 
has been a standard authority; and Prince 
Metternich pronounced the work to be *‘ the 
only authentic memoirs which have ever 
appeared.” The Scribner edition will be in 
four 12mo volumes, and be ah eXact reprd- 
duction of the latest English edition, in¢lud- 
ing all the portraits aid illustrations,as Well 
as all the other features that give distine 
tion to the work. The frice will be plied 
low, so as to appeal to a large popular sale: 
The Séribners will also publish shoftly 4 
new story by Mrs. Frances Hodgson But- 
nett, a tale of Spanish love and rotnahicé, 
with a beautiful colintry girl and one of 
Spain’s popular bull-fighters as the two 
principal characters. The story will have 
for itstitle ‘‘The Pretty Sister of José,” 
and issaid to be “unlike anything Mrs. 
Burnett has previously Written.” 
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The Dignity of Man. miyect Sermens by Sam- 

uel Smith Harris, D.D., late Bishop 

of Michigan. Witha tS Address by 

Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bish- 

op of New Yerk. 8x54, pp, ix. 266, Chicago, 3 

Mh.: A.C. McClurg & CO0......-.cccceccscecceee 125 
truths that I have Treasured; or, Studies of 

Health ona Psychic Basis. By Helen Wood 

Buraham. A Brochure. Chicago, Ill.: Pur- 

Fy SEE Wi dasa cenccseccsesdcderecasinncs 050 
Twelve Sermons on the Resurrection. Deliv- 

ered atthe ae =~ rage A abernacie. By C. 

H. Spurgeon. S4¢x54¢. New York and Chi- 





cago: Fleming H. ial a aes 050 
Thomas Hare. Priest. By Berton Lee. ‘x 
pp. 67 New York: Anson D. F * Randolph 0% 
DD. cccccocesccccecccocceserccsccceseccccess coccese é 
Messages for King’s Daughte the Manners 
of the Court. By Annie Darling. 644x4, a 
Sh, Te Ge. TMi cen. csacccoccccsspenencns 0 35 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Principles of Prompt 
Aid to the Injured. 


DESIGNED FOR MILITARY AND 
CIVIL USE. By ALvAH H. Dory, 
M.D., Major aad Surgeon, Ninth Regi- 
ment, N. G. S. N. Y.; Attending Sur- 
zeon to Bellevue Hospital Dispensary. 
With 96 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
lhis book is intended to impart the knowledge neo 
essary for the prompt and intelligent care of person 
suffering from hemorrhage, fractures. aiesasioms. 
wounds, contusions, buras, sho: k, sprains, poisoning, 


the effects of heat or cold, apoplexy, epilepsy, those 
rescued from the water and other accidents. 





The Story of sidietelonde, 


AND OTHER LEGENDS. By O. B. 
BUNCE, author of ‘‘ Bachelor Bluff,’ 
ete. The Gainsborough Series. 12mo, 
paper cover, 25 cents. 

CONTENTS: “ The Story of Happinvolande’”’; “A Mil- 


money’ 8 Millions”; * The City Beautiful”; : * John’s 
Attic,’ 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





‘END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
S294 and 295 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 








Our little MONOTINT BOOKS 
fer EASTER PRESENTS have 


become a feature of that Season. 
Please examine the following at 
your Bookstore: 


LILIES ROUND THE CROSS.—By E. Nrssir. Illus- 
trated by Fred Hines. Quarto. 20 pages. $1.00. 
EASTER DAWN.--Choice Hymns selected from 
Easter Carols. Illustrated by WALTER PAGET. 
20 pages, 50 cents. 

t'HE BRIGHTER DAY,—Poems by 8S.G. STOCK and 
E.H,. THOMPSON. 24 pages, 50 cents. 


THE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS.—14 pages, Ob- 


long. Covers in colors, 35 cents. 

CONSIDER THE LILIES.—By ALICE KEED and 
MAUD A. West, 10 pages. Square. In colors, 35 
cents. 

AN EATER MESSAGE.—10 pages. Square. In col- 
ors, 35 cents. 

HE [S RISEN,—10 pages. Square. In colors, 35 cents. 

With many others which can be seen on 
our counters. 

“They are souvenirs that everybody will find genu- 
ine delight in giving or receiving.” 


Sent by mail, post-paid,on 7eceipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON &CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West Twenty-third St, New York, 


Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ New Books. 


A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. 


A Novel. To which is added a new story (60 
pps.j, never before published, entitled 


A WHISPER IN THE DARK. 


By Louisa M. ALcoTT, author of “ Little 
Women.” One volume, 16mo, neat cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

** A Modern Mephistopheles” was written by Miss 
Alcott for the ‘‘ No Name Series” of Novels, and is 
now for the first time published with her name as 
its author. 


ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 


Selected and annotated by LEIGH HUNT. 
First and second series, sold separately. 
l6mo. Price, 75 cents each. 


A Romance in Verse. By ROBERT D. Joycer, 
author of “* Blanid.’’ A new cheap edi- 


tion. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNT 


By KICHARD JEFFERIES. A new and cheap 


edition. 16mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid by the 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





SPURGEON’S NEW VOL. 


THE LORD AND THE LEPER 


Sermons Preached in 1888 by 


Cr Re. BIg 65 enc ccunce ooo Oe 


Sermon Notes Complete. 4 


pA el ee ee PT Meek Sh ee 


The Best Bread...... IO Pea 1 


00 
Pleading for Prayer ......... 10 


First Healing and then Ser- 


WU boob sassss viseeeerccecess 1 00 
Return, O Shulamite. . Peed Wy te 1 00 
Hands full of Honey.......... 1 00 
Store Sgwdls. .....0050cccccecs 1 00 
Present Truth, recent....... andy ~ Se 
Types and Embiems........... 1 00 


Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols... 10 00 


(None of the previous named volumes in this set.) 


Feathers for Arrows...... cat De 
Talk and Pictures, in 1 vol.... 1 00 
Morning by Morning.......... 1 00 
Evening by Evening........... 1 00 
Lectures to Students........... 1 00 
Saint and Saviour............. 1 00 


Commenting and Commenta- 
ih ntsc dcck ees secsendecss 


_ 


00 
Spurgeon’s Gems............... 100 


The Golden Alphabet, a Com- 


mentary on the 119th Psalm... 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


on receipt of the price. 


NOVELLO, EWER &CO., 


Music Publishers and Importers; 
NEW YORK and LONDON. 





MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
ANTHEMS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cts. 
As it began to dawn, for Soprano Solo and 
Chorus, by Charles Vincent... ...........+ssse++ 06 
Come, ye faithful, for Tenor and Bass Solo and 
Chorus, by Rev. G. V. Hall..........0.00.-ceeeeee 08 
On the first day of the week, for Tenor Solo 
and Chorus, by Ed. M. Lott.........sceceeeeseee 05 
As Christ was raised up, with T. and B. Solo, Dr. 
We BD. GURGRE ccc cccvcccccccccccs coves csccesess 1 





5 
As wehave borne . 6voices............. J.Barnby 05 


Awake thou that sleepest, with Soprano Solo, My 


hope isin the everlasting........... J.Stainer 12 


Blesed be the God and Father, with Sopravo Solo, 


Blessed is He who cometh, with Soprano Solo, 
Chas. Gouned......... eee rere ora 05 

Break forth into joy....with Chorus.... 

Break forth into jey, with Tenor or Soprano Solo, 


T. R. Prentice......ccccseccceees occccccccosgoncnes 10 
Christ being raised....Chorus.. . ...... Geo. Elvey 05 
Christ being raised....Chorus............ W.H. Gill 08 
Christ is risen....Chorus.......... E. A. Sydenham 10 
Christ is risen....Chorus ..........-++++0 Geo. Etvey 05 
Christ is risen....Qt. or Chorus........Thos. Smith 10 
Christ is risen....Chorus.............. E. H, Thorne 65 
Christ our Passover. ............eees00+ .Thos. Smith 10 


Christ our Passover....with Alto Solo...... J.Goss 05 


Christ our Passover, with Soprano or Tenor Solo, 


Be, Win Biivs adnedcssivcecoseccocereressbonessousianes 06 
Christ our Passover....with Solo.......... B. Tours 05 
God hath appointed a a day ese. eanwogil Qt. and Chorus 

Th, TRIB. oc ctcccrcccvssccccsvvcccsecccesese seveecee 05 
He is risen, with Sop. or Tenor Solo....E. A.Clare 10 
He is risen....Qt. or Chor.........-.600008 H.Gadsby 05 
I know that my Redeemer......... with Bass solo, 

T. Mee PattagOR. 20.0000: cecescccccccccccccccccsess 10 
1 will mention....with Tenor Solo......A. Sullivan 08 
If we believe....Qt.or Chor............++ E. Bunnett 15 
If we believe....Qt. or Chor.............++0++ J.Goss 05 


If ye then be risen, Quartette, Dr. W. B. Gilbert 10 
J. Naylor 06 
Lift up your heads (Messiah)....Chor......Handel 06 
Lift up your heads....Qt. or Chor....J. L. Hopkins 05 
Now is Christ risen....Qt. or Chor..... G. B. Allen 05 
Now on the first day....Qt.or Cho.. ..... H. Lahee 05 
Now upon the first day....Qt........... oe 20 


If ye then be risen....Qt. or Chor. ....... 





O give thanks....Qt. or Choir.. 


O give thanks....Qt. orChoir................ J.Goss 06 
.S.8. Wesley 08 
The Lord is King....Solo and Qt....T. T. Trimnell 08 
The Lord is my strength...Qt. and Chor...A Lowe 10 


0 give thanks..with Trio and Qt..... 


The Lord is my streneth..... ......... W.H. Monk 05 
The Lord is my strength....Chor....... V. Novello 05 
The Lord is my strength....Chor......... H.Smart 05 
The Lord hath brought us..Chor.....E. H. Thorne 06 
They have taken away my Lord........ J. Stainer 05 





This is the day....Quartette.......... 
This is the day... 


Why seek ye the Jiving.............. with Bass Solo 
Bic BITRE Bice vsccccececcsvrecs cocesssvceecesosse 
Why seek ye the living a 
BE, BD, DOGBER. cnc ccvcccccscccccocesccveccscescocecess 
Why seek ye the living.... 


HYMNS. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue af New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st... N.Y 





HARPER'S —.. 


* 

S BAZAR — 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.“ 2 
te HARP 





ER’S C. ‘Ta Lode E wil! be sent by matt 


on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YO5K. 


sess 





ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


Bank, Opera, Church and 

School Furniture, REMOVED to 

76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. 


H. BATES. 38 Park Row 
NEWSPA Waa ADVERTISING» AGENT. 
Bought out 8S. M. Pettingill & Co., April, 1 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worshi iP 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St, Y. 











J EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
170 Pages, 30 Cents 
G.P. ROWELL & CO.., 10 Spruce Street, N.Y 





SEND for the Catalogue of Book 
ae TOK Tee ¢ Buoriieps oe. 





MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


WILLIAM A. POND & COMPANY, 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 


OCTAVO FORM 





Life Up Your Head » © Ye Gates. Anthem. (C) Solos and Quar. or Cho.......... Wagner-Higiten 15 
Thrist The Lord Is Risen. Anthem. (G) Solos and Quar. or ChO..........0...c0ccccecccceueeceees 30 
ZHAN KS BE TOGOD. (B DAY. Solo and Quar. or Cho 2 
NAgLY AT THE PEEP OF D ef) GIs ntccccensecces 1s 
CBn ON THE FIRST DAY, (F) Solo aaa a Quar. or Cho 40 
CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DE (C) Quar. or Cho 15 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. ( Sop. Kolo, Trio Quar. or 35 
THeet THE LORD Ad RISEN ) os and Quar. or Cho.. 25 
cue MAGDALENE. 4 solo (or Duet) an SG HE Cee invadedsavetienaddicdnacuiantbieced 25 
CHnist OUR PASSOVER. (C) solos and Quar. or Cho 2% 
ARIST. OUR PASSOVEK. ( at) Solos and Quar. or Cho yd 25 
GELS KOLL E ROCK AWA (D) Sole and Quar. or Cho 2% 
i Tealaey BH. ATH RISEN. (E Fiat) Solos and Guar. or Cho on ° 2 
Cc S RISEN. Solo and Quar. arr. from pet er 15 

OUR P VER. (C) Solos and Quar. or Cho... seenannsesooens @ ceege Faye: x 








Oh! The golden glowing morning...... Geo, F, Le 
Dive ceva civesrssiccccesecosdsccesecesscoovessancs 10 

Wel happy morning........ Geo F. LeJeune 10 

The Easter Hym............-sseeeeesceees V. Novello (5 


NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES, SELECTED 


FROM “ THE HYMNARY”’........cc.ceeeeseeeee 05 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Oh! the golden glowing morning, by Richard 
Henry Warren, Organist of St. Bartholomew’s 


CR, TIO Tic ccsesesccsavcccccccsscccvccese 10 


CAROLS. 


CHOPE, R. R.—CAROLS FOR EASTER TIDE.. 2% 


Or singly each 5c. 
FIELD, J.T.—TWO EASTER CAROLS........... 08 
——TWO EASTER CAROLS. Second set....... 08 
HELMORE, T.—CAROLS FOR EASTER.......... “0 


HUDSON, H.—SIX CAROLSFOR EASTERTIDE 40 


SONGS. 





Cling to the Crucified........ Sop.Solo. J.Dtirrner 40 
Cross and Crown......... ... Tenor or Bass Solo 
DK, Tics sence ccvevnceseces= ctu éseonbecss 75 


Lead, aindly light... Alto Soio..........C. +. 8. Heap 
Power and ‘dean Alto, Tenor or 


6 

65 

BRIS TIIDs 0 cv cvesercccees- cossencecopecsoes Gounod 530 

Send out thy Light.....Sop. Solo....Clara Collinet 50 
There is a green hill far BNNs svccctced Sop., Alto, 

A I isrcnctedcccivengcesenves Gounod 50 

There is a morning star....Tenor Solo....Dtirrner 4 
The Lord is my shepherd............. Soprano Solo, 

Bi Be, Bras 0 ck vedere scdsseeey Vecdatebe sks 50 
The Lord is my shepherd............. Soprano Solo, 

ST Ce icedeteccrccstentassentcdaccheccodese 5 
When this scene of trouble closes........ Sop. Solo 

SE 0 Spepncesane seus! esescedocceceoce 50 





On the Ist of April we shali publish a new Easter 


Anthem by Sir John Stainer, Price, 5c. 





NEW YORK, 
21 E. 17th 8, 3 doors W. of Broadway. 


J.Barnby 05 


S.C.Cooke 65 
This is the day....Quartette...............0 J. Sewell 05 
QURTIOEES. .2..0000ccceccved J.Turle 06 
We declare unto you....Quartette..... J.F. Bridge 15 








THE. ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Special Announcement. 


A series of important articles explaining 
and illustrating the usedf Modern Methods 
in Interpreting the Bible, will appear in 
coming numbers of the Review. Price of 
the Review, $4.00 a year. 

*,* The Review will be sent for the re- 
mainder of the year,with the back numbers 
from January included, to any one remit- 
ting Three Dollars to the Publishers, 


HOUGiTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HER BERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 











MUSIC. 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the e tou tolleats, EN interspersed 


through andin gopneetes on with the Responsive Read 
ings instead of being prin the 


together, ae 
THE Ki LOVE. 5. J. R. MURRAY. 
SAVIOR VICTORIO Soy) b nats 


EASTER MORNINC.:.«. kexrorp 
THE RSENS CHRI T By). E. HALL. 











stpa 
per awsteed by eg med not prepaid, 
In the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being inte repersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses 


EASTER SELECTIONS esi: 
STER Witt CAROLS" by "ROOT, ig MUR- 


EA e AY, COLLIER, 
EASTER CHIMES 
rt 8 


DORF, &c. 
y H. BUTTERWORTH 
~ GEO. 


E EASTER ANGEL 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION 234 


Price sense asl t ki, 


ite JOHN CHURCH CO.c 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in <anskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Itaiian, Spa ish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polit- 
ical Science. Physics, Chemistry. Biology, and Phi- 
osophy. ey with Dr. Sargent's apparatus 
complete. Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. Fer Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


ingen 

















THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1889-90, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological werk of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made to the Dean before May Ist, 1889. 

Cc. C. EVERETT, Dean. 


Oberlin College. 


‘aculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 

576 seodents last year. 

Deraé TMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Cias- 

ical and En ish Courses. 

{L, DEPAR MENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
HE ARTS, --Classical, Philosopbical ana 


Courses 

- DEPART PT MENT OF PREPARATORY 
abet yh Wools ON, Classical, Philosophical and 
nglish Schools. 

Ors AN Ae: OF MUSIC, 
V_ ART DE EPARTWENT 

Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Livrerz. fgg ae Laboratories ; and Five New 
a 

Tuition and ~~ oy us, 920 pe per soem of 3 3 + 
Table Board and 0 $48 per t 
Terms begin Aprii tre ana te. 7th, 1580. San. 
7h and April 8th, =. For tull particuiars, send for 

Announcement” 





G. W. SH ORTLENP. Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








TRAVEL. 





For Illustrated Pro- 
EUROPE gram of ot Sesaseiee, 


REV. Di WITHROW, 
_Special rates to Ministers. Toronto, Canada. 





EUROPE. it'incciory'sna‘in meaicine 


desire to form a party of boys for European tay ‘I 


during the Paris Fxposi‘ion. Wi tutor. it desir 
European ex ietence suriag the Queen’ . pple. 











References giv Address, VALE G+ ATE, 
Union Reminary. or 167 W. eth Street, Sou A. 
EXHIBITION. 





‘BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


Madison Square Garden. 
FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 


The most Elegant and Instructive of all great En- 
tertainmenis. 


Circus, Hippodrome, Museum 

Hal! of Supernatural Illusions. 

Two Menagertes of Rare Wild Beast: 

Doubs ierss c of rish Caravan Camels, thee © 
aravan wy — 


Fantasia 
A whole * ed of Trained A 


Chaste and Pure Disp! ays. 
, Children’s Fairylana Wonders 
The Grandest and oes Elecant Show ever presented 
bd RNOM & BAILFY. 
lesnaqoes Daily, at2and8 P.M. 
atntaden Waka Children under 9 25 cents, 





i} 
9g 
| 
| 
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Sinancial. 
SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 


THE Savings Bank Law of this State, 
enacted in 1875, limits the investment of 
deposits in savings banks to the follow- 
ing classes of securities: The bonds of the 
United States, the guaranteed three-sixty- 
five bouds of the District of Columbia, 
the bonds of this state and other states 
that have not defaulted in the payment 
of interest or principal for ten years im- 
mediately preceding the investment, the 
bonds of any city, county, town, village, 
school district, or union free school dis 
trict in the state, and bonds and mort- 
gages on real estate in the state. When 
this law was enacted confidence in sav- 
ings banks in this state had been greatly 
shattered as the consequence of heavy 
failures and severe losses to depositors; 
but under this law confidence has been 
restored, and the savings banks of the 
state have stood firm, and now hold de- 
posits amounting to about $600,000,000. 
Several efforts have been made to relax 
the law, as, for example, the Paige bill 
in 1883, and asimilar bill in 1886; yet all 
these efforts have hitherto failed in their 
purpose. The Rhodes bill, now pending 
before the legislature, is- another effort 
in the same direction. The bill pro- 
poses to amend the law by adding the 
following to the list of securities in which 
savings banks may invest their deposits: 

**In the stocks or bonds legally author- 
ized of any city incorporated under the laws 
of the States of Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut, New Jersey, Penasylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri or 
Colorado, respectively, which city bas in 
each case atthe time of such investment 
more than 50,000 inhabitants, as ascertained 
by the United States or State Census made 
next preceding such investment, and whose 
indebtedness upon its stocks and bonds, in- 
cluding the issue in which investment is 
made, does not exceed ten per cent. of the 
valuation of the taxable property thereip, 
as ascertained by the valuation of such 
property made for the assessment of taxes 
next preceding such investment, and which 
city has not, nor has the state in which such 
city is situated, defaulted in the payment 
of any part of either principal or interest of 
any of its stocks or bonds within ten years 
next preceding such investment; provided, 
however, that it shall not be lawful for any 
savings bank to invest more than twenty- 
five per cent. of its assets in the stocks or 
bonds of cities situated outside of this state 
or to invest more than two and one-half per 
cent. of its assets in the stocks and bonds of 
any one of such cities, or to invest in more 
than five per cent. of all the stocks and bonds 
issued by any one of such cities, or to make 
any investment in the stocks or bonds of 
any city situated outside of this state which 
have been or shall be issued to aid in the 
construction of any railroad. The term in- 
debtedness of any city, used in this section, 
shall be construed to denote the indebted- 
ness of such city after deducting the amount 
of sinking funds available for the payment 
of such indebtedness.” 

We expressed the opinion a few weeks 
since that this amendment should be re- 
jected, and the law be left tostand as it is 
without any changes, and we are still of 
the same opinion, notwithstanding the 
fact that the proposed amendment is fa- 
vored by several of the leading savings 
bunk officers of the state. The object 
aimed at is to enable savings banks to 
earn more money and thus be able to 
keep up their present rate of dividends to 
depositors, if not to increase them, and 
thus attract savings bank deposits. There 
is no just pretense that savings banks 
cannot invest all their funds under the 
present law. This they can do; yet if 
this law was altered, as proposed, it is 
thought t hat they might at least continue 
their present rate of dividends to deposi- 
tors, amounting to some three and a half 

or four per cent., and perhaps increase 
them. 

We do not think this a good reason for 
changing the law, and incurring the 
hazard of doubtful or bad investments as 
the consequence. The primary question 


with savings banks is the one of the most 
absolute safety. All other questions are 
secondary and comparatively of small im- 
portance, 


It is not the main idea of a 


savings bank to doa large business, or to 
attract business, or to pay large dividends 
as the means of inviting deposits. Its one 
great idea is simply to receive, economi- 
cally administer, safely hold, and 
promptly return, when called for, the 
funds committed to its custody by persons 
who are generally wage-earners, with the 
addition of such dividends as can be 
earned at current rates of interest, after 
the expenses of administration have been 
paid. Any departure from this simple 
idea involves a vicious principle, and may 
lead to disaster. The most absolute se- 
curity possible is the first law to be ob- 
served; and if the Rhodes amendment 
were adopted in this state, it would cer- 
tainly be at the expense of safety. The 
amendment would, in our judgment, im- 
pair the solidity of the foundation on 
which savings banks rest, and make at 
least some of their investments less se- 
cure than they are now, and might be the 
entering wedge for still further relaxa- 
tions of the law. We think it better to 
let well enough alone. 

Moreover, we see no reason why an 
effort should be made to enable savings 
banks to pay higher dividends to their 
depositors than correspond with current 
rates of interest where they are located. 
If money can in this state be borrowed at 
three per cent. or two anda half per cent. 
on the best and most reliable securities, 
then there is no reason why savings 
banks in the state should seek to return a 
higher rate in dividends to their deposi- 
tors. Let them do the business as cheap- 
ly as they can, avoiding the payment of 
extravagant salaries to bank officers, and 
then make such dividends as they can 
afford to pay, and there leave the matter. 
With this depositors ought to be and will 
be content. We see no necessity for, and 
do see some perils in, this Rhodes bill, 
and hence express the hope that the legis- 
lature will reject it, 


<p 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





SINCE last reports there has been some 
improvement in financial circles. The 
effects of the copper collapse have been 
restricted to Paris, with singular strict- 
ness, none of the other foreign money 
market sbeing affected by theshock in any 
marked degree. This is, ofcourse, ac- 
counted for by the combined support of 
the French Government and _ the Roths- 
childs, Here, the effect was a further 
depreciation in copper shares: the losses 
falling chiefly among speculators. The 
copper market is likely to remain unsettled 
for some time tocome, owing to large sup- 
plies accummulated in Europe and the 
stimulus given production in the United 
States; but its effect upon the stock mar- 
ket probably ended with the breakdown 
of the Comptoir d’Escompte. 

Events of the week were unimportant, 
tho scarcely of a favorable nature. The 
money market, while a subject of uncer- 
tainty until after the April settlement, is 
nevertheless in a healthy condition. The 
legitimate demands for money are in- 
creasing, and any additioual firmness 
which may follow will probably be more 
from this cause than from fears of dis- 
turbance. A sense of relief prevails now 
that the worst respecting the copper deal 
is passed, and there is no occasion for the 
uneasiness which has been felt regarding 
Secretary Windom’s policy in the manage- 
ment of the Treasury. His intentions as 
to bond buying are pretty well under- 
stood, and it can be safely stated that he 
will follow closely in the path of his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Fairchild, inthis respect. His 
chief departure will bein reducing the de- 
pository balances which now amount to 
about $40,000,000 to between fifteen or 
thirty millions. The prospect of this bas 
naturally led some of the banks to loan 
less freely, but it can be equally plainly 
stated that this reduction will be gradual 
and conducted at a period when it will 
least disturb the money market; probably 
not until the usual spring demands for 
money have been satisfied. 

Railroad stocks received another set- 
back by the annual report of Burlington 
and Quincy, which following so close upon 
Atchison, Missouri Pacific and Rock 





‘ tion and the comparatively barren section 


Island hardly tended to restore confidence. 
The late depression in these properties is 
not surprising when the heavy increase in 
capitalization: in comparison with the 
growth of net earnings is considered. 
Remembering, also, the dearth of popula- 


of the country in which railroad building 
has been active during the last few years, 
it would seem as if incompetency as much 
as recklessness had been responsible for 
the wasting of stockholders’ money. 
Poor’s Railroad Manual shows the follow- 
ing: 


Net 
Funded earnings 
Stock. debt. per mile. 
Atchison, 1887...... . - $75,000,000 $48,813,000 $3,070 
- Says 47 744,000 =. 20,432.000 2,687 
Burlington & Q., 1887.... 76,392,000 85,255,000 2,707 
*  1881.... 55,887,000 51.927,000 3,741 
Che. R. I. & P., OE. .c00 41,990,000 29,360,000 5AT7 
i “eee 41,9F0,000 = 17,500,000 5,990 
Mo. Pacific, 1887.......... 43,974,000 44,302,000 8,775 
- eee 29,955,000 20,664,000 6476 
Mo., Ken. & Tex., 1857... 46,410,000 46,630,000 1,212 
“1881... 39:971,000 4,712,000 2,055 


These comparisons, which would be 
still more unfavorable, were the figures 
for 1888 included, require no comment. 
The smaller class of stockholders are just 
becoming aware of such facts as these, 
and to the consequent lack of confidence 
on their part is due much of the present 
depression. As a matter of fact, the rail- 
road situation is much better than a year 
ago. Rates are more remunerative, and 
under the steadying influences of the In- 
ter-State agreement and the Inter-State 
law, disturbances are likely to be fewer 
and less severe in the future. In other 
respects, also, the railroad outlook is 
brighter than for many months, current 
net earnings confirming this; but the re- 
cent unfavorable results shown in the 
annual reports of the Western and South- 
western roads for 1888 is just making its 
worst impression upon stockholders, who 
have been slow in realizing the situation; 
and as there are plenty of dealers and 
speculators waiting for just such an ad- 
vantage, stocks fail to show the improve- 
ment really warranted. For the moment 
uncertainty about the money market un- 
til after the middle of April, combined 
with the renewal of gold exports, tends to 
check any advance in stocks, The 
Eastern trunk. lines are well held, 
and a contident feeling prevails concern- 
ing them. The Southern properties are 
also attracting increased attention in view 
of the frequent visits of Northern capital- 
ists to that section. The coal stocks were 
however neglected, the dullness of the 
trade and the increasing supplies at tide- 
water acting adversely. Navigation on 
the lakes and canals will soon be opened, 
causing the usual return to summer traftic 
rates. 

Call loans ruled 2@3 per cent on first- 
class collateral. Short time money was 
more active at 4 per cent. Commercial 
paper was in fair request but limited sup- 
ply. Thecurrency movement was largely 
against this city, heavy amounts having 
been returned to Boston banks whose de- 
posits here have been considerably re- 
duced in consequence. The rates for 
commercial paper are as follows: 


Sixty Four 
DOU BLE-N AMED— days. months. 
I ovdvesceutineidecuecetste 44%@5 4o@5 
a ee et 5 @dk 5 @5% 
SINGLE-NAMED 
I oo in os 00'bb58 bas dv0dsd-d08 5 @% 5 @5% 
ivccthcs savant <ctnncierines+en 6 @ie 6 @bke 
Not so well known................. 7 @& 7 @8 
The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 23. March 16, Differences. 
Loans........+-. $421,311,400 $420,406.000 Inc.. $905,400 
BOC. cccccecvee 82.218,700 = 83,417,500 Dec.. 1,198,800 
Legaltenders.. 34,555,900 35,324,600 Dec.. 468,700 
Deposits........ 441,902,700 = 442,634,900 Dec. 1,182,200 
Circulation.... 4,277,200 4,253,200 Dec... 6,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie.......... $82,218,700 = $85,417.500 Dec, $1,198,800 
Legal tenders.. 34,855,900 35,324,600 Dec. 468,700 
Total reserve. .$117.074,600 $118.742,100 Dec. $1,667,500 
Reserve requ’d ' 
against depos- 
tS... cccceeeeees 110,375,675 110,671.225 Dec. 295,550 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... 6,698,925 8,070,875 Dee. 1,871,950 
Excess of reserve March 24th, 1888........ ... 9,418,225 


UNITED STATES BONDS 











BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 












































= Asked, Bid. Asket 
America. - (Mechanies"... oe einai 17 1 
American Ex.. “i _ Mechanics’.. 1% ~ 
106 5 ae - 
— | ercha 1x oa 
—_ 10 118 
308 : arket & Fulton. a 
merce....... — |” 
240 
4125 
130 
500 
180 
—_ es’... 
119 BC. oo ~ 
— |Shoe & Leather. 15346 
- aenbeare Bart. “131 - 
— |Second Nat’l..... - 
— |Seventh Wat'l — 1% 
— |Stateotf N’wY'rk — 132 
150 [St. Nichoias — 2 
— |Tradesmen’s — Ww 
is Meeninenn - oer dunt Roane Ils 
eather Man’f...228 — |Union ........... rt - 
aincoln Nat’l...209 300 Unit’ astaiesbat: 210 
Madison Square.1W0 105 |WestSide Bank. - 
Western Nat’l.. mn Tg 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The quarterly report of Norvin Green, 
President of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, for the quarter ending March 
8ist, shows that the increase of receipts 
for the calendar year 1888, as compared 
with those of 1887, was $2,293 433.47, be- 
ing 12 per cent. The increase of expenses 
was $650,158.12, an increase of 5 per cent., 
and the increase of profits was $1,643,375.- 
35, an increase of 38 percent. A dividend 
of 1} per cent. on the capital stock of the 
Company was declared payable on and 
after April 15th. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement in our financial col- 
umns of Messrs. Parkinson & Burr, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., who offer five per cent. bonds 
of the New England Mortgage Security 
Company, which they specially recom- 
mend. They will be pleased to send full 
particulars to any one upon application. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of two dollars per share on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 26th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment® ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


H 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money; 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, ‘SHIPLEY & C'., London and Liverpool. 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 



















yore er 


SAS CiTY, M 
PatIp-uP Gaus AND SURPLUS $1, 440, 900.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Vive: ear Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mort, agee Sarin 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAM President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New ‘York. 





Money is lent here by eastern 
people who have no more con- 
cern for their loans than they 
have for to-morrow’s sunrise. 

Why? 

Because they know their 
lender. 

We send a pamphlet free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 





Government bonds were firm and quiet, 


Portsmouth, ’New Hampshire. 











—_ Fr — 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(405) 21 








DEEP WATER ON TEXAS COAST 
18 AN ASSURED FA AND RENDE 
THEN, a AS 
the most inviting aq for investments and loans. 
For particulars write 


E. L. D DENNIS, Houston, Texas. 


New England Mortgage Security Co 
5% BONDS, 
DUE JANUARY Ist, 1898. 





Assets (Dec. Ist, 188), 5 FO $3,658,621 21 
Outstanding bonds and other 
eID 64 dcsecscs cccacees | SOS 





Surplusas regards bondholders $1,162,260 23 


FOR SALE BY 
PARKINSON & BURR, 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


getablished 1881. Incorporated 1884. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Grand Forks, Dakota, 
Paid-up Capital, $1006,00 28. 
Surplus, $13,000. 
Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages 
n YearG t(-2 Per Cent. Debencures. 
New YORK Oomrce NO. 2WA A. REET. 
RRY, Manag 

ee Banks, Insurance Com pan- 
tes, and Capitalists who are investors in the Securi- 
ties of this Company. 

We can satisfy the most conservativeof the safety 
and desirability of our securities and court the 
strictest examination of our FIELD, our METHODS 
and our RECORD. Send four circular, forms and 
references. 


THE EMPIRE 
Manganese & Iron Go, 


DIRECTORS: 
JANES GILVILLAD. 1 al S. TREASURER, 115 


BROA » NEW 
N. ors vORD, OF BOTSFORD & NOK, 52 
rane ‘PLACE, nf W YOR 
MES D. NDERSON, OF BENDERSON « 

sToU TENBOROU GH, 270 PEARL 

D. M. YEOMANS, PRESIDENT NEW inte R 
OHIO R.R., 33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

yore” CHAMBEKLIN, 1b "BROADWAY, NEW 


Asmail amount of stock to be sold at $5 PER 
SHARE. par value being $1@, This Company has a 
number of Valuable Manganese properties in Cuba. 
They have already been opened, and over 2.000 tons of 
the ore already marketea. Two miles of ‘tramway is 
now being baiit, and other arrangements are being 
made for the shipment of larve quantities of the ore 
both to the United States andto Europe. Anaunalysis 
of two different lots runs as follows: 


Per Cent. 
4.62 





Per Cent. 


ey 18) GANESE 
-66| MOISTURE 
It will be seep by the above that the ore is very de- 
sirable. Frum es:imates which have already been 
made it is believed that this Company will be able to 





Rey, from 20 TU 30 PER CENT. upon the PAR 
ALUE of the stock, which would make the invest- 
ment upon the present price from 


40 TO 60 PER CENT. 


There is nothing improbable in these fignres, as man- 
ganese is an — element in the manufacture of 
steel, and this Company has an unlimited amount of 
material and amarketfor the same. Shipment of 
ore in large quantities is expected to commence in 
the early part of June 


Several thousand snares of the stock have already 
been taken by business men 
he Company is organized under the lawsof New 
Jersey, with a capital stock of $500,000, in shares of 
$10 each, $100,000 of stock remaining in ‘the Treasury, 
There is no liability whatever attached to the stock- 


older. 
THIS STOCK WILL BE SOLD UNTIL APRIL Ist 
AT $5 PER SHARE, 


No certificato will be issued for less than 10 shares. 
Make checks or drafts payable to the order 


W. 8. CHAMBERIN, Agent, 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


TEREST TO INVESTOR 
Safe as A needy Bonds. Interest alee Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16.years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
—y ot references given. Write for “ Our Loan Book 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents; Abilene, Kan, 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 122 years Postmas 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
ually without Rent or risk to owner. Investments 

made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
Information to investors.” 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


b PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western County, Municipal, and New 
England Water Bonds. 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 






























7 * MORTGAGES. 


We own and oier ba ane grade mortgages, perfectly 
secured and absolute: T, 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGG, — 


8 Congress Street, Boston 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly cwemty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
¢ Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s vames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER COLOKADO, 
oa Gen erai Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 
In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Lo joens that are absolutely safe and pay 
R CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Aue real estate taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for Lon-residents aspeciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res pocsnes vited. 
refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIR ST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


DENVER invesruents 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 

















MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH oA FITal, 93 $200, 000. 
6 Per Cent. Certified Hoods: ana Debentures, 
6 Per Cent. and7 Fes Cent. birst Mortgage 


and on special contracts will “make investments for 

clients in sis” Mor Ca oun at 
“CENT. 

All loans a = Conn cae aoware lands of the West. 

Twelve years’ experience and 000 invested 
without loss to any y.. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

__ 0. A. CRANDALL, Prest, G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gounery, Preverty Bought, 
s Exchanged, 
State, City, Goussy and | * School Bond 
ught aan 
Money Invested.=5 a 10" per cent, Loans 
Negotiated » t-, ly. 
Refere: econ: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and — 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the 

ny, secured by First  Bertenges held by trustees. 4 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, Ne 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
) and eee references furnished if desired. 
te for particulars. 

>, & Guana President. E. c. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D M. MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
(4 

















to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


169 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 








THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, come. 


Offers 6 per. cent 





w 
cu RITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
ntures. 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee ig LIMITED BY LAW 
Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Oo, Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Squtebie le Buliding Boston 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK HNSON, 
New York Agert. With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 


FIRST LIEN IMPROVED FARMS BY MORT- 

% ss BANK ANDINVESTMENT CU..t argo, 
k. Send for gentlemen’s names residing near 

ou want are either our stockholders or for whom we 
ave made investment. Write them you will invest 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


KA, KAN 
Puirup “Capital, "$600,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old oe 

Every loan made is carefull Snagectes by an expe- 

rienced Examiner sent from ce of the Company 

who is co asalary and not a comme ission. His report, 

he papers connected with the loan, are Care- 

fully reviewed by an officer of the \Comeeny before 

loan is approved. Seventeen years rience: over 

17,000,000. Spepetiated (without loss) for Colleges, 

carne Ba Insurance Co.’s. Trustees and tndivid- 

ew York office, 9 Broadway. Boston office, 46 

". agen Street. Philadelphia office, Keystone Bank 
uilding 


T. B, SWEET Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE Vice-Pres, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the poe of the holders of the Debentures 
Interes pepeise oe semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
< the ae interest ag yy & and remitted 

older. Every loan is nspected by an 
pom of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real 

ja* for pamphlet descriptive ‘of the securities we 
offer 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established........ einandieaints secunshasea 1857. 
REAL ESTATE ON COMISSION. - 
PROPERTY RENTED #1234 

remittances made promptly. 


T AXES aod assessments looked after and 




















LOANS 2.2 on First est Mortgage for for aterm of years 















KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


Is the Gateway and Metropolis ofthe Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, Its acking 
and live-stock interests are already the second langue 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either forhomes, 
business or speculation, Let us give you particulars. 


vamgs ©. HUSTED, 





DULUTH REAL | ESTATE. 


that are sure to follow the great. rowth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 

















CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 
GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


a and i patnetpal Ervestor in New York, Thirty- 


ears’ experien: 
Waited a day for his due: 


Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time. 

Our Securities aré largely _heid by Trustees, Guardi. 
ans Pong ere verre ca Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern Stat 


For Teferences, t sottonentals and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


1 State St.. ALBANY,N.Y. 40 Wali St, kaw Yous Cory 
@28. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress St. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY " 
COMPANY, 

New YORK, March 13th, 1889 § 

None is hereby given that a dividend has been 

declared Ag aot earnings of the fiscal year 

ending June 30th, 1889, of Two Dollars per share on 

the Preferred Stock of this Company, payable on the 

26th day of April next, at the office of the Company, 
42 Wall Street, New York. 

The Preferred Stock transfer book will close on the 
10th day of April,at3 P.M.,and reopen on the 26th 
day of April nem, 

FRANK 5. BOND. Vice-President. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
NEw YORK, March Lith, 1889. ” 
DIVIDEND NO, &S2. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing March 3ist, -inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 16th day of April next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th day of March, 
inst. 

The transfer books will be close’ at 3 «’clock on 
the afternoon of the 20th inst., and reopened on the 
lst day of April next. 

R, H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 




















Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE week under review has disclosed 
no new features in business at first hands, 
and apart from shipments on account of 
recent and back orders, commission 
houses have experienced a quiet trade, 
In jobbing circles there has been less ac- 
tivity than of late, and it is probable that 
jobbers have had their busiest period, at all 
events for some time to come, the extend- 
ed purchases already made having con- 
siderably exceeded the trade done up to 


corresponding date last season. A heavy ~ 


storm continuing all day on Wednesday 
also had a deterrent effect on buyers, 
business on that day being very quiet. 
A feature of the week has been the per- 
emptory sales of 1,500 cases Westbrook 
dress ginghams, the largest of its kind ever 
held in the city. Low grade dress ginghams 
have been among the most unsatisfac- 
tory goods of the year to producers, and 
good prices at the sale were not expected. 
However, the range from 5c. to 6%c., or, 
more strictly speaking, from 5jc. to 64c. 
(the preceding limits being only reached 
once each), was fairly satisfactory to the 
sellers under existing circumstances, al- 
tho representing an actual loss to the 
manufacturers. 
PRINT CLOTHS. 

Print cloths have been influenced by 
the varying reports of the Fall River 
strike, The week opened at 4c. for 64x 
64’s, but on a report of weavers resuming 
work on old terms, 3 15-16c. was accept- 
ed. This rumor proving incorrect, 4c. 
has again been exacted at the close. The 
market is firm at that quotation, with 
56x60’s quoted at 34c. 

COTTON GOODS. 


In cotton goods stocks are reported in 
good shape and prices steady. Agents 
find cotton flannels meeting with in- 
creased attention, and the demand for 
white goods well sustained. Flat-fold 
cambrics are exceedingly firm in sympa- 
thy with print cloths. Apart from these 
no new feature can be discerned, trading 
in colored cottons, brown sheetings and 
drills being of about an average charac- 
ter, Prints are in fair demand for fan- 
cies, and pricesremain very firm. Stocks 
of these prints are very light, and it is 
expected that leading makes, such as 
Pacific, Cocheco, etc., will command 7c, 
per yard during the remainder of the 
season. A fair jobbing trade has been 
done in calicoes, while shirtings as a rule 
have been quiet in both commission and 
jobbing circles. In printed cotton dress 
goods attention has been mainly directed 
to printed sateens and challies, in which 
the most popular makes are largely under 
order, Printed lawns and batistes are 
quiet,and a moderate business has been re- 
ported in black and gold fancies and other 
specialties. The market for ginghams 
and wash-dress fabrics has been more or 
less under the influence of the sale by 
auction already referred to; gnd with that 
over, closes with a better tone than pre- 
vailed early in the week. Fine dress ging- 
hanis, zephyrs and chambrays have met 
with a fair sale at firm prices, and quite 
an active demand for ‘‘ outing cloth” has 
been experienced, agents being in fact 
unable to make deliveries as quickly as 
required. Soft wool and worsted dress 
goods readily bring full prices, there be- 
ing a steady demand for these in face of 
light stocks, and fancy cotton dress goods 
close the week with a free inquiry expe- 
rienced, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


In woolen goods the volume of new 
business has been strictly moderate, but 
shipments on account of back orders have 
attained fair proportions. The effect of 
the open winter is now being clearly seen 
in the comparatively large lines of fall 
and winter clothing left on the hands of 
retailers, who are thus hampered ’in their 
transactions for lighter goods for spring 
and summer wear. Heavy -goods of all 
descriptions have been quite sluggish, but 
fair orders were p!aced for medium and 
light makes. In miscellaneous goods, 
such as flannels, biankets, carpets, etc., 
wholesale buyers have dealt but hghtly, 
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while retailers have taken fair quanti- 
ties. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $3,438,607 $2,095,62% 
Thrown on market.... 3,472,631 1,890,072 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 40,082,698 37,066,854 
Thrown on market.... 40,784,100 87,489,949 


There has been no particular activity 
in this department during the week, but 
a good healthy movement has been re- 
ported. A cessation of demand in some 
degree is looked for as the result of the 
abnormally good result obtained by im- 
porters up to the present; but stocks are 
considered to be so much broken up that 
the falling off will not be of a serious 
character. Silks quite maintain their 
hold on buyers so far as fancies are con- 
cerned, but outside these business has 
been comparatively light; plain silks, both 
black and white, meeting with little favor. 
In dress goods, mohairs and fashionably 
colored Henriettes afe leaders, a printed 
novelty in the former rapidly growing in 
popularity. Inthese the printing is done 
in this country, ina most carefully fin- 
ished and successful manner, Cashmeres 
are inonly moderate demand. In woolen 
goods, fancy worsteds are clearly favor- 
ites, with small check suitings growing 
in demand, and a good trade has been 
done in spring overcoatings. Cheviots 
are still ‘‘ out in the cold,” and sell very 
slowly. In all departments prices are 
very steady, with stocks light in every 


case. 
a - “ 


TO OUR READERS. 


Like all other newspapers, it gives us 
great pleasure to receive subscriptions. 
In order that our subscribers may ob- 
tain THE INDEPENDENT at the least cost 
we make very liberal terms as below—tbe 
regular yearly subscription to a single 
subscriber being $3.00a year. The follow- 
ing are our club rates. 


CLUB RATES. 
wach, 


Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 


Three " or three years... 2.33 
Four a or four years.... 2.12 
Five “ or five years.... 2.00 
Ten “ or ten years..... 1.80 
Fifteen “ or fifteen years.. 1.66 
Twenty - or twenty years.. 1.50 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own sunscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twuw, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 
To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five 
year each, with one remittance. we will 


send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or apy address for one vear. 


IMPORTANT. 


neu’ subscribers for one 





| club list, which will be sent to any address 


upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
we can supply them, whichare 1n all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 


| and individuals, by subscribing through 





THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only | 


religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves, If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic, Our 





us, can make a handsome saving. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT— UNPARAL- 
LELED SHOWING 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 


New York, March Ist, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

During nine years I have enjoyed your visits, 
which have been helpful, entertaining and ele- 
vating. I regard you as the ablest journalistic 
guest I receive to my sanctum, and wish that 
the next forty years of your career may be more 
brilliant and successful than your past. Most 
heartily do I congratulate you upon that un- 
swerving devotion to nobility of character and 
aim in a newspaper which has made compli- 
ments no strangers to your eye and ear. 

Yours sincerely, (Rev.) W. C. Brrrine. 





MUNCEY, ONT., March Ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

[am yery much pleased with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. It helps me very much in my church 
work, and is good for general information on a 
great many matters. (Rev.) E, HURLBUT. 





BERLIN, W1is., March Ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
My family would not be without it if it cost 
$5.00, Yours truly, H. T. BAKER. 


WORCESTER, MaAss., March Ist, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I feel more and more dependent upon THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. (REV.)CHARLES WADSWORTH, JR. 








ATKEN, §. C., March 2d, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am not sure, but I think this will make a 
quarter of a century you have come weekly to 
my family. My wife says we cannot do with- 
out THE INDEPENDENT. Altho we take numer- 
ous papers and journals, we all agree with her. 

Yours truly, (DR.) O. B, GAusE. 


MILUBURY, MASss., March 2d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have been trying to believe that I can get 
along without reading THE INDEPENDENT. but I 
find after two months’ trial that I am mistaken. 
I send you check on the Central National Bank 
of Worcester for ten dollars, for which please 
send to my address from date for the fiveeom- 
ing years THE INDEPENDENT. 

Very truly yours, Cc. E. Hunt. 





ASHTABULA, O., March 2d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I wish also to express my high appreciation of 
a most valuable paper. 
Mrs. W. B. JonNnson. 


LITERBERRY, ILL., March ith, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

It has been much pleasure to me to hear from 
so many of your old subscribers giving in their 
testimony of their attachment to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. I would like to add to theirs my 
appreeiation of THE INDEPENDENT. I have 
been taking THe INDEPENDENT now going on 
twenty-nine years. 

S, J. MATTINGLY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., March ith, 1889. 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 

l consider THE INDEPENDENT unrivaled as a 
weekly periodical of religious, literary and gen- 
eralimpertance. Yours sincerely, 

EstTHer T. PRITCHARD. 


ABERDEEN, Pak., March 4th, 1889. 
THE INDEP*NDENT: 
I find the paper just as necessary in Dakota as 
Idid in New Jersey. Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) E. 8. WALLACE. 


HARTLAND, KAN., March 5th, 1889, 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 

Excuse long delay. We, missionaries of the 
H. B., don’t get money every day, and when we 
do we don’t receive much. Of course yours is 
a good paper. [ am a Democrat.and want to 
know how weak and bad the partyis. I can 
learn from other papers of its strength and 
goodness, what your paper doesn’t discover. 

Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) H. G. G. Vincent. 


East HARDWICK, VT., March 6th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I could not get along without it and shall 
not try to. Yours truly, 
(Rev.) C. B. HULBERT. 


CINCINNATI, O., March 6th, 1889, 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 

We are pleased to state that we think your 
paper has advanced much in interest the past 
six months. Yours truly, 

8. Davis, Jr. & Co, 


Ripeey, O., Feb., 188%, 
Tut INDEPENDENT: 

As one of your first subscribers, I wish to 
congratulate you upon the success of tl.e paper. 
I very much admire the position you have tak- 
en upon the great moral questions of the day— 
for instance, the race question both in Church 


| and State, the temperance question. the Amer- 





ican Board question, etc. Stand by the right 
and you canpot but help to succeed further. 
Yours, W., B, CAMPRErL. 





Mount PLEASANT, PENN., March 7th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

For years I have been a reader of your valua- 
ble and interesting paper. I deem it the high- 
est type of religious, politica! and social] litera- 
ture. Yours very respectful ly, 

ANNA M. ADAIR, 





BLOOMFIELD, IOwA. March 7th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT is the first paper I renew; 
its claims aresecond to none other on my time 
and money. Very truly yours, 

(Rev.) H. C. KEeLey. 


THe INDEPENDENT: 

Have just returned from Europe, and find 
my people in trouble, because they have not 
received THE INDEPENDENT during my absence. 
Notice reason, subscription run out. 

Inclosed please find $10.00 for five years’ sub- 
scription to commence March Ist, 1889. 

Yours truly, 
Otis E. Putnam. 


HOLLAND, MICcH., March 9th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Every year Iam becoming more strongly at- 
tached to THE INDEPENDENT. 
Yours truly, Pror. G. J. KOLLEN. 





MINNEAPOLLS, MINN., March 9th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

The attempt to get on without THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, for a weekly visitor, is futlle. False 
economy dictated the order to cease coming, 
given in January. 

Find inclosed five dollar draft for your paper 
for the first two years of Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration, beginning with the number for its first 
week-issue of March /th. Respectfully, 

WILLIAM M. BRISTOLL. 
CAMDEN, IuLu., March 12th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

When you receive this it makes forty-two 
years that I have paid for THE INDEPENDENT 
consecutively—this last two years in advance. 
I can truly say it has been a great help in edu- 
cating my large family, and as they go out to 
new homes of their own they send and take the 
paper also. I can but congratulate you, sir, 
that you have been spared so long tocontend for 
the right, and may you yet live many years to 
battle against sin in all its forms. 

Most truly yours, R. C. NOYEs. 


STANHOPE, N. J., March 18th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your articles cen ‘* Is New York Growing Bet- 
ter?” are among the best specific testimonials 
to the living power, progress, and the truth of 
Christianity I have ever seen. They strength- 
ened me. 

(Rev.) SAML. W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 








PHILADELPHIA, March 224, 1889. 
Tat INDEPENDENT: 

Let me thank you for your grand and noble 
stand about Mr. Wanamaker. Speaking out of 
personal knowledge, every word you have said 
is true. Most truly yours. 

(Rev.) WAYLAND Hoyr, D.D. 


A prominent minister 1n Nebraska writes 
us: 


I admire your stand for common-sense on the 
Prohibition question and your vlows at “pious” 
sland r. 

182 POPLAR ST., CINCINNATI, O., ¢ 
March I&th, {8s { 
THE INDEPENDENT; 

‘Please excuse me for this intrusion. We are 
old friends of forty years, but 1 have not often 
invaded your sanctum during these years, tho 
you have been a welcome and honored guest, 
weekly, in my biblical and ecclesiastical] studio. 
But Iam constrained just to knock at yourdoor 
with a heart full of gratitude for past favors, 
and thank you especially for the first five pages 
of your visiting card of last week. The fresh- 
ness,the fullness and the instructiveness of 
those pages are many times an ample compen- 
sation for the expense of your weeky entertain- 
ment at my home. 

The subject of the religious, social and politi- 
cal condition of our great cities East and West, 
especially the metropolitan city of New York. 
whether they are growing better or worse, is 
one of such vital interest to the Church of 
Christ and our National Republic, that after 
having read and reread the varied testimony of 
your wise and practival correspondents, I feel 
that our foundations for hopefulness are becom- 
ing more firm; and that our encouragements to 
work and pray and wait, are far more inspiring 
and life-giving. 

Having been interested with practical and 
official intensity for three-quarters of a century 
in our largést cities both Kast and Wist, in bus- 
iness, social and religious circles, 1 have come 
to regard their moral salvation or destruction 
as the vital problem which embraces the salva- 
tion or destruction of the nation and the Church 
of Christ within its borders. 

I could by no means sneer at Parton's semi- 


humorous remark, that “every good American, 
is by right of birth, a savior of the world”; for 
I wellove as goes America 80 goes the world, and 
as go our cities, so goes America. 

(Rev.) JAMES C. WHITE, 
Forty-nine years inthe Presbyterian ministry. 


A letter to us from one of the most active, 


able and prominent Congregational minis- 
ters in the country and a D.D, says: 


Your *Colloquy’’ on Andover was the most 
patand telling thing ever done on the subject. 
An honest man couldn't read it without rising 
indignation at the tricksters in Massachusetts 
who are trying to steal a seminary. It has 
wider application than that, for the New De- 
parture men are trying to make away with 
churches and colleges as well, 


READING NOTICES. 


THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 
Via Union and Centra) Pacific roads. Sixty four 
hours from Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco. A Pulimen Vestibuled train; steam heat. elec. 
tric ight, bath rooms. barber shop. library and din- 

car—a palace hotelon wheels is THE GOLDEN 
GATE SPECIAL. every Wednesday.—Adr, 


RILEY’S 'LOURS. 

ON the 29th page of this issue of THE INDEPENDiNt 
will be found the advertisement of Mr. W. C. Kiley, of 
St. Paul.Minn.,to which it isoniy necessary to cali the 
attention of our readexs that they shonjd he inter. 
ested in at least sending for his illustrated descrip. 
tive pamphlet. 

+ ES AS 

ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
UsE the Excelsior Cottage Colors, in paste form, 
round in pure ifnseed oil. Twenty beautiful colors. 
The Excelsior Cottage Colors are more economical 
than other so-called paste paints, because they ab- 
sorb more oil and produce a greater number otf gal. 
lonsof paint. Very durable. We guarantee them. 

SFELEY Bros, 52 Burling Slip, New York City. 


B. AND Q. 
AFTFR an effort emtap ting over many years, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company have secured 
an entrance to the city of New York and are now 
running fast express trains between New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington and the West with Pullman 
cars on all trains, It is neealess for us to say that 
thisis one of the most desirable routes between New 
York and the West. 


SUCCESS AFTER REPEATED FAIL- 
URES. 














H.J. BAKER & BRO., New York: 

Gentlemen.—I bought one ton of your AA Ammo- 
niated Super-Phospbate, sowed broadcast on about 
four acres of heavy land; season wet. Cannot give 
the true yield. Fed some in sheaf, but the result is ir 
brought me as good a crop of oats as anybody can 
raise large straw, well developed grain, also a fine 
coat of clover and timothy. I have tried two or three 
times to raise a cropand seed it, but it failed in each 
trial. Iam highly pleased, and can recommend it to 
be the best and cheapest way to bring worn-out land 
back to seed again. Yours truly. 

Cc. W. COVERT, 
Marlboro, N. Y. 


DIAMOND DYES. 


To judge from the stocks of our dealers in dye 
stuffs, Diamond Dyes own the field of package dyes, 
and are a complete success. Of course they have 
imitators. “Nothing is a snecess until imitated.” 
But.no one wants to risk a counterfeit when the 
genuine can be obtained at the same price. Three 
new volors have lately been added to the list of 
Diamond Dyes: Fast Stocking Black, Turkey Red 
for Cotton and Brown for Cotton. ‘The manufactur- 
ers, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., will 
send colo ed samples of these new dyes, with book 
of directions to any ad¢ress, free of charge. These 
additions seem to bave made the line so complete 
that any shade can_be matched with some color of 
Diamond Dyes. The beautiful sample of 
shaded colors, lately sent to all dealers in dyes, will 
delight the eye of any lady. “It’s easy to dye with 
Diamond Dyes,” is so absolutely true that home dye- 
ing isno longer a difficult and disagreeable task. 
Almanacs, with their bints as to proper times for 
poe work, tell us that now is the time for spring 

yeing. 
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HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


_ ‘Cartwright & Warner’s”’ 
CELEBRATED 
Merinoand Natural Wool Underwear. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, 
Silk and Cashmere Hose. 


CENTLEMEN’S 
Hose and Half Hose. 


Proadeoay K 19th él, 


NEW YORK. 











WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to BR emeve the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New. 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 
Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 
LEWANDO'’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE,Cor.14th St., W.; 731 SIXTH 
AVE,; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 


THE 


2] ARMSTRONG 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Withou’ Rubber. 





all First-class Dealers in Notion* 
and Furnishings. 


Manufactured by 
The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Cenn. 
Will 
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W. & J. Sioa 


Have just received a large invoice 
of Best Body Brussels Carpetings, 
tresh goods, which they will sell 
at exceptionally low prices. No 
such bargains have been offered 
in years. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


GINGHAMS, SATEENS AND LAWNS. 


Exquisite colorings are not con- 
fined to silks. Cotton Dress Fab- 
rics this season are more beauti- 
ful in design and shading than 
ever before. 

The finest Scotch Novelty Ging- 
hams are from 18 cents to 60 
cents per yard. Freres Koechlin’s 
French Sateens, 30 and 35 cents 
per yard. 

Printed Batistes 25 and 35 
cents per yard; figured Lawns, all 
linen, 30 cents per yard; German 
Linen Dress Goods, plain, 35 
eents, checks and Broche effects, 
40 cents per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Over 1 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVER Y PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 234 STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Now Ready, 


containing the latest styles and the newest articles for per- 
sonal or household use, sent upon receipt of 10c., worth 
more than 100 times its cost to you in shopping; TO OUT-OF- 


TOWN CUSTOMERS SIMPLY INVALUABLE. 
AND SUMMER STYLES IN 


SPRING 


BONNETS AND HATS, 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS 


NOW 


OPEN. 





EVERYBODY WILL 


ILLUMINATE AND DECORATE 


TO 


CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


Inauguration of our First President. 


UNXLD 


Colored Illuminating Torches, 
COLORED ILLUMINATING FIRES, 


To make it effective and 


held in remembrance of the 
rising generation, use the 





LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 
Our New Illuminating Cups, 
for windows (inside or out- 
No danger of fire, nor drop- 


side), Lawns, Boats, etc., ete. 
ping of grease. 


FLAGS, STREAMERS, BURGEES, 


The effect is like “ Fairy Land.” 


Fireworks of every Description 
AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS, 
AT WHOLESAEE AND RETAIL. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, New York City. 








For 3-4 Inch Garden Hose. 





Poyweld [YIN ‘sseig Jo opeu sy 





Will throw a spray as fine as mist or as coarse as'rain. Will sprinkle a space 40 feet 


in diameter. Price, postage paid, $1.00, 


The DAVIS CRESWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY . Denver. Colo 









CIRCULAR FREE, 
If you want to 





JOSEPH i. 4 
19 Murray St., N. ¥. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 








VAN BURGH, WEL & CO 
“gtrong Sa en and Ca a Stands, ete 
' Y Machinists’ 
Gast cer. D New York 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who woul like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week endina Saturday, March. 23d, 1889.) 











COFFEE. 

Sn tulenalt dieliametteamesviaed 31 @33 

: ee oa. Eager ‘sonese dead setees ot vten 54 

DMMB. << ve sc.soce coete<s sesso, 6¢3ccnEn 

Pp iadowedersecensece lies eieebeantesibe 20 

TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 17 @ % 

qnpen. aed Nae. bene aie - 3 4 

oung Hyson, wr ppaceeen beeen 

Hyson. me ©. .-siankenhoveaees 4 50 

English Breakfast, “ <.....,.......15 @ 75 

SUGAR. 
Ne BE 6 ins aincdensseanne —--—@ Ke 
Cr anchiasateceaiorescen eden —--@ 8&8 

I ok! diciceddicesaWiseedeceul —--2® ™ 

Granulated, Standard..... ....... —--—@ ™ 

Steam Refined A............. ....- —-@ 7 

Extra C White. 613-16@ 7 

DT ncceatrraccecetesabanaens a4 634 

Pas ccbcbenvinkoaseade!.) Vabbel ovtd f 5% 

MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop... . 53 @55 
e toChoice........... 412 @48 
rto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....40 @15 
Eoniiek GUNNEN Fs 55 cen cued’ oo vdsaeobubuel — @- 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $34 00 
Sea Coast No. » Spee eee 26 Oo 

Codfish, henemmin. 60 D. boxes, @ D........ 6% 
in rolls, 35 boxes, A RE 6% 

Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D............. 10% 

Herring, Medium, scaled. ios: 22 

PROVISIONS, 

PORK 

abtuictwad (usatled ancaedll $—— @$1275 
Ds tien sckes bo eces vate 138 30 @ 13 75 
S66 6nine00% -sdeeboase ia (0 @ 16 00 
Ddicisebs ceteessnacete 1400 @ 15 v0 

BEEF: 

BD, WEE GRD. nc cccccccsccces 756 @ 800 
Packet, per bbl............. - 900 @ 1000 
MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ load v2 
* Shoulders 14d 8% 
DCURsGED TROGS......<.00000 .cosece 6% 7 
BUTTER. 

Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs............ — @ 30 

Prime pepesees: REE R RP IIECF — @ 28 

Western, ord >t as ars gaggerrovoee me . ry 

Tn, 0 foes WNB....000 
Bakers’. ....,.0- ¢ edibn' kb-GURbGoSS teen Ws — @ 6 
CHEESE 

Fancy Cream. small........ 2.22: ...00. — i] 

Fine Lente EY idea ss taewtiabawe —-@ !1 

| ae DN Gienns cane etedeantdaens —-@ |i 
pple, medium size.per.caseof4. $3 25 

Sen zer, American, # D...... 12 

LARD. 

Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ BD ... . ........04. 9 

Tie enous tt debe bden tteedksn aabdeanendecan 9 

ion linac nnd onawh arte skeenebane 9 

Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. 2... 0.2... ccc eeeee 6] 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

EGGS. 
State and Penn. Ig eer. 1249@124 
pe vag SS tAnckcneeackesncbnes 12 @1i2% 
Pdetbava sb babtEsdk kas tchvksbusnssde —- @— 
CO LAME REEL LETT _ o 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. prime to fancy.............. 12 @I15 

Capons, large, per ID..... ......cccccece 23 @2 

Chickens, Phila. Broilers .............. 24 @37k 

Fowlsstate and Western................ lk @— 

DE EES: idee cicanseteavcssecuenss 12 @- 

SME Uctieciecaws o0cneeisedicsdaacs 14 @16 

Geese, per lb.. sat add Cae 

"VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, Rose, per || at ~ @is 
Burbank, per 180 ibs. -100 @— 
Eastern. Ls ae “LI @ 22 

eet, per DbL...........0.. 225 @400 

Onions. Yellow. > Cpe —60 @ —85 

Bs ON OE hiessaeceens cess —60 @ —85 
> White. per bbl. ..... ......1 8 @2 76 

COG BI Tire csccccdscscns e052: 150 @ 450 

Turnips, mane. wer bbl... . ......-4@ @ —50 

Spinach, ar Be ee Te ud 250 @3 00 

Squash, aoe RS 27% @23wW0 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, ES 125 @2 00 

Baldwin, per bbl.... ....... 112 @1 50 

“* Greening, per bbl......... 125 @i1 7 

: Spitzenberg, per bbl....... 125 @t 75 

Cranberries, Jersey, per crate..... -5 @I1 75 

Florida Oranges, choice, per box.. 2 7 @3 26 

fair to prime * 200 @2 50 

Hickory Nuts, per bush............ 50 @1 00 
ON 54@ 7% 
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P.O. Box 88 Vesey St., New York. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New ¥ork 
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= 
2 7 Amount Bi-monthly | and records have been kept in an excellent 
Snsurance. Name of Member. ingured. assessment. | wow ten 26th Annual Statement 
o" amend Baeor Pash. <. +: astdises-- 10,000 15 80 Ti te'tebe od thedith : 
Helen L. Seeger.........-+-. 5,000 5 40 ; assum a e examiners OF THE 
75 yess wu m3 sove-tne we Thomas F. Guilfoyle........ 1,500 150 | had not seen the detailed narrative we 
— os Adele D. Oakley.......-....- 10,000 39 20 | printed, a few weeks ago, of one typical 
THE report of the Department examina- | Charles E. Schaffner....... 5,000 OO | acon? acbitendd 
ti f this Society, dated March 15th ¥. L.'W. Ghainer........... 10,000 Il 20 cts . ! 
wists rapa 4: on 1000, 8 | George W. Thorn......... .. 500 1 00 Into the hot internal disturbances of this 
copy of which is before us, begins Dy fe- | Giaetesel) Ranieenter.... 500 60 | society, which are not yet over, we can- 
ferring to the commendation in the re- | Oscar K. Gardner.... ..... 500 8 | not take space to enter. The probability 
ort of a previous examination (August, | Nellie E. Hicks............. 500 50] . sical i 
1884) of the by-laws which expressly pro- | ©: 4-Calkins.............. - 10,600 ny © et De Depetaes Wis siete Oe de M utual Life Ins Co 
oye di . r . Agnes S. West......... 200+ 2,500 435 | ciety up—which would be the better r] P 
hibited any cso ao er oge Susan C. Calkins... 5,000 5 00 | course, since it is by all appearances too 
ceipts to expenses. [To this day, the So- | Elmer E, Parmelee 500 50 | far gone for saving—or, at least, require 
ciety’s pamphlet avers that “from the ex- Total (S1)....0+.... 2... $222,500 #12 58 | the ousting of the present managers, For the Year Ending Dec. al, 1888, 


pense Fund ALL expenses of the manage- 
ment MUST be met. The Mortuary Fund 
is used ONLY for the settlement of losses, | 
The Society was only eighteen months old 
when this 1884 report (which is still used 
‘*for all it is worth,” as the saying is), was 
made; but in the present report the Ex- 
aminers say they find thatthe by-laws 
‘“* have been continually violated” by 
using mortuary contributions for expenses. 
From the beginning the total receipts 
in the mortuary fund aie $869,564.75; de- 
ducting death claims paid (and another 
matter to be mentioned presently) there 
remains $216,049.04 to be accounted 
for. There being $181,374.68 total cash 
on hand, it results that $34,674.36 has 
been consumed for expenses out of the 
mortuary fund. Included in the $653,- 
515.71 is $15,988.24 ‘for payments prop- 
erly chargeable to stcurity fund under 
the by-laws” (the matter just referred to). 
This security fund, the examiners say,‘ is 
simply an expedient adopted for the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount that could, 
with some justification, be used for the 
payment of expenses.” It was started in 
December of 1886 by a transfer to it of 
$15,250 from the mortuary fund, and $12,- 
048.33 was afterward added. Section 5 
of the by-laws provides that this fund 
shall consist of money which has been or 
may be saved on * such claims as may be 
deemed by the executive committee to 
of a questionable character,” and 
‘also all such further sums of money as 
may be set apart by the executive com- 
mittee to suchfund.” This fund is to 
meet expenses incurred in settling claims, 
legal expenses, state taxes, licenses, *‘ etc.” 
Against it have been charged (among 
others), December 31st, 1886, three items 
—‘‘ traveling expense account,” “‘ agents’ 
expense account,” ‘‘ and general expense 
account”—also, one item of ‘‘ expense 
fund,” on December 31st last, aggregat- 
ing $11,825.79, which the examiners do 
not consider properly so chargeable un- 
der the by-laws. The total charge 
against this fund in 1886 was $11,485.24, 
which happens to be just the amount due 
at the beginning of the year to President 
Kent for money loaned. In the 1884 re- 
port was an item of $6,986.76 due to offi- 
cers for original advances; the officers, to 
avoid appearance of insolvency, executed 
a release which expressly put this behind 
‘fall other indebtedness,” and agreed 
that it should not, even at the last, be 
paid uniess out of the general fund raised 
for expense purposes; yet, in 1886, the 
officers repaid themselves by dipping into 
the mortuary fund. 

In 1887, President Kent’s compensation 
was $12,000, but he took out $25,000, giv- 
ing for the overdraft a second mortgage; 
this the examiners refused to pass as an 
asset, and they compelled him to take it 
up. 

It is customary to carry certain officers 
and others on a free list, charging their 
dues‘and assessments to the general ex- 
pense fund. A schedule of the thirty-one 
members so carried is given in the report, 
and is as follows: 


be 


The two Kents are relatives of President 
Kent. C. B. Bostwick is his father-in- 
law. The name of Mrs. C. B, Bostwick 
(bis mother-in-law) is absent from this list 
for a good reason; she is dead, and her 
$10,000 certificate, charged to expenses, 
was paid, undoubtedly in full, for once at 
least a mother-in-law proving of value. 
W. H, Oakley is a director, and is Presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Bank; presumably, 
Adele Oakley is connected with him. 
These particular comments, it is proper 
to say, areour own, not the examiners’. 

Last December the shortage in the mor- 
tuary fund was made good—on paper. 
The President arranged with the Colum- 
bia Bank for a credit of $34,000, the 
money to remain in the bank, not to be 
drawn except as ordered by the finance 
committee. This has the look of a genu- 
ine loan; but inasmuch as this committee 
at that time authorized the President to 
negotiate for this credit of $34,000. ‘‘ and 
to place in the hands of the President or 
cashier of said Columbia Bank a sight 
draft, to be signed by the President, cover- 
ing the entire sum,” the money was clear- 
ly ‘* covered” by the memorandum check 
against it and the transaction was a mere 
dummy.” 

A by-law expressly provides that twen- 
ty per cent. of all mortuary premiums 
shall be put to credit of the reserve fund, 
and great stress is laid upon this in the 
society's pamphlet, Yet the members of 
a society known as the Royal Maccabees 
are taken in under a contract appended to 
the report, at rates reduced by drcpping 
off this twenty per cent.; hence these 
favored persons share what strength may 
exist in the reserve fund without con- 
tributing a cent to it. 

Appended to the report is an abstract 
of the society’s own statement as it will 
appear in the forthcoming Department 
Report, Part If. By this, $98,647.40 was 
received during the year 1888 on the ex- 
pense fund, but the expenses paid were 
$127,358.59, the deficit being of course 
made up out of the mortuary fund, which 
is never to be touched for expenses, Here 
are som? contrasts. 

1887 1888 


Dee, Ine. 


Amount 
certifice’s 
written 
in year.. 

Amount 
certific’s 
ceased in 
year..... 

Amt cert’s 
outstand- 
ingatend 
of year... 

Expenses 
in year.. 


$5,601,500 $4,429,000 $1,172,500 


4,108,000 5,892,800 $1,784,800 


28,752,000 22,288,200 1,463,800 


76,825 127,358 50,583 


Business done and remaining decrease; 
business dropping away and expenses in- 
crease. 

The dummy loan from the Columbia 
Bank, already mentioned,was‘‘ returned” 
to the bank January 14th; meapwhile it 
did duty as an asset, December 31st, in 
the sworn statement. 

The unpaid losses are given in the sworn 
statement as $111,000 ; the examiners now 
say they were actually $156,000 on De- 
cember 3ist and are now $162,000. So 
the losses incurred in 1888, say the exam- 
iners, should be $264,200, instead of $219,- 
200 reported. The examiners do say : 


“With the exception of such matters as 
aré noticed above, the record of the associa- 
tion has been good. In the settlement of 
the death claims, so far as they have been 
paid, the beneficiaries have received honor- 
able treatment, as out of 184 losses settled 
124 have been paid in full, and 10 have been 
compromised for less than the amount. of 
the polices on grounds which justified a 





Name of Member. ye Simentely 
Kdward Henry Kent. $10,500 $15 60 
Louisa Kent ort - 10,000 20 00 
Mary C. Kent. sa ee 10 6) 
C. B. Bostwick........-... . 10,000 26 00 
Brewster Maverick.... 10.000 18 80 
Zachariah Dedrick... 10,000 100 
William H. Oakley..... 10,000 22 00 
John H. Reed 10,000 17 40 
Annette Tilden.... 10,000 il 40 
Charles R. Reed ............ 5,000 5 00 
F. Le Roy Satterlee 10,000 12 390 
Hiram Calkins........ ..... 10,000 19 20 
AlivHda Smith..«...........% 5,000 - J 7 40 
Joe! O. Stevens........-..+.. 10,000 30 00 
William L, Gardner........ 10,006 18 20 
Jobn Hardy........ edeasmeviaa 10,000 17 00 
Clinton B. Fisk.........-.-«. 10,000 20 00 


Its officers are Stephen H. Rhodes, Presi- 


whose personal share in the ‘‘ mutual 
benefit ” is very clear. If, however, the 
respectable and well-meaning men among 
the directory and membership intend to 
try in good faith to set the concern on its 
feet, and have it henceforth lead an honest 
life, there is one first step which they 
cannot omit, namely: tochange its name 
and give over the attempt to trade upon 
the name of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 


THE twenty-sixth annual statement of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., is published in 
this issue of our paper, and the holders of 
policies with that estimable institution 
will find it is a satisfactory one. The Com- 
pany during the year made a gratifying 
increase in surplus, ledger and gross assets, 
income and the amount of outstanding in- 
surance. The gross assets of the Company 
amount to $3,318,500.43. with a surplus at 
four per cent. ot $274,486.55. The Company is 
economically and conservatively managed, 
and is a good one with which to insure. 





dent, and George B. Woodward, Secretary. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful jence. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, ‘Secretary. 








The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corsoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Cash Assets. . 
Depositedin U. S..... .... 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


ouryes FT PEABODY, Esq.. Kidder, Peabody & 
cmAtEcst M. DEPEW. , Hee. Pres. N. Y. C. & H. 
R.R 


Co., New Yor 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Esq., "Fie. Del., Lacka. & West. 
‘0.. New York. 
WM. A. FRENCH, Esq., Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 
Abram French & Co. “Boston. 
Hon. JOHN LOWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER,  Seaengaes for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Bosto 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS ofa! ost loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 
RATES TZ RY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 

O RiSKS OF OCCUPATION. 
LA case of pelle all Le mppen sd is assumed by the 
ration, which defe itsown cost, in- 


ing services of EMI NT b AL tA and spare. 
wit ain limits named in policy. D se 
EDo of settlement of case without litigation. 


Emplo er My | ytolis = over $60,000,00u a dy 
insured in the United S 
No employer should i“ whheus this protection, 


KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
General Agents for New York State. 


LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


Insurance Company, 
NO, 68 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
Cash Capital, $8100,000. 


Assets January ist, 1889, $338,541. 
Annual Premium Income over $200,00. 


J.G. BEEMER, Pres. D. B. HALSTEAD, Vice-Pres. 
W.T. WOODS, Sec’y. 





insures plate-glass windows, doors, ieee, etc., 
against accidental breakage, fire excepted; does the 
saegen® Ae ay the largest compenel and assets of 
any plate-glass insurance company in the world. 








Philadelphia, 


een seers eeeeereeees ‘other claime. 


. 
EV ENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
for 


Boer occa aca oer ie CY 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO, B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


LEDGER ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888, 


RG TRIED 2 ac cccccceseccsccneces $1,505,340 00 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost................0+. 1,060,712 17 
Real Estate, cost value ...............se0e- 264,756 22 
Loans on Collateral Security..... ........ 18,300 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies.............. 72,807 00 
Pe HIE c se ccccucocestuseandicciuusee 102,444 17 
Cash in Banks and Office............... 136,155 5 
Maggette! DOMAR iis 06s luck cb sce cavencsscnseee 1,698 13 


Total Ledger Assets. . - $3,161,953 19 








Interest and Rents Due and Accrued.... 53,055 05 
Market Value of Investments over Cost.. 44,682 84 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies in 
, MRS ck cendecddcduedesecccucs 58,829 35 
GORE BAIN... oc. cccccesavcceccnascynescata $3,218,500 43 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims in Process of Adjustment.. £26,376 00 
Dividends Due and not called for.......... 16,125 % 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc......... ° 14,717 62 
 cccadneshacasndsnenseane $57,222 & 
Premium Reserve, Mass. Standard....... 2,986,791 0 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent...... 274,486 55 
Paid Policy-holders im 1888................. $650,856 88 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS DURING 1588...... 34,352 59 
INCREASE OF LEDGER ASSETS DURING 
sd ns sadihndcdire chestaneba Geliaedod aedee 236,619 43 
INCREASE OF GROSS ASSETS DURING 
SR cinnkinecitantntimsdapeintnaieienandionl 247,005 86 
INCREASE OF INCOME DURING 1888....... 284,184 16 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING 
INSURANCE DURING I1888..........--0-065 6,374.82 W 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorks, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JANUATY, 18BB, 2200-00 coe -cecsereces coesces 


Total Marine Premiums................++++ 


1,388,238 01 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 3Ist December, 1888,.... . . ...... $5,867,269 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
SIR. .niend cshaciamncdaevs 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. .. 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
CUE i ticicncscacskad aedesadineetses 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,. 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank... aie ds chwenns chawcdsineng 


$7,501,315 
2,469,000 00 





$12,167,986 34 


AMOUNE. 0000 cccccscccccsese 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theif 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from whieh date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE WOR Est, 
baie SHARES PaeEe 
JAM a 3 

M. STURGIS. EDW'D FLOYD-JONES. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_ RIKER. 

PR MINTURN. {eLAG BELL 
RO : i 
w M DEGROOT. THOMAS S MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. HA ES A HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE H. MACY) og 

IRGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TUR 

©. A. HAND, RON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D HEWLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT,GUSTAY 4 AMBINCK oy 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, nrHOab 


JOHN D. JONES. Presid 








doubt of their legality, and the accounts 


TOTAL ASHES SO USiioabuy, Pome” 


WE EEE rat 












376 00 
125 % 
717 62 





+222 88 
},791 00 
|, 486 55 


),S56 88 
1,352 59 


3,619 45 


1,005 86 
4,184 16 


4,892 0 


C 


NY, 


1, 1889. 
of the 
‘saffaire 





1,501,315 
2,469,000 00 


569,947 20 
1,374,912 12 
252,812 02 





2,167,986 34 
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THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


———— 


4 OF THE UNITED STATES, 
e For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 


























Amount OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888........00c000.++ -$79,207,955.46 











Income. 
Premiums eee eRe OOO ree eee er ereeereres POSE Hes OOO + see eeaseseesere $22,047,813.35 
Interest, Renta, ses reeccerscssscsceeessse coos seesesecsooerccscossccss  4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59. 
é $106,256,983.06 
Disbursements. 
by Death and Matured Endowments —_ 
Cividende, Gusender Values, [a and Discounted Endowments... oes -- Seems 
Total patd Poticy-holdber se... ~$a1 I 884,457. 44 
nin. ss cinctongudsecineccess bios . 
Ee eeisiens, dvertising, Postage and ene. 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.. 16,829,906.13 





Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 .o210-0002+0e-$89,427,026.92 
Assets. 








Bonds and Mo eeecceseecoce oe $B, 736.64 
Real Estate, taceling the | Equitable “Buildings and’ purchases under eer 
RPE cnt vine omeacasce ieee sabi 15,948,156.40 


United States Stocks, State § Recta, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
MUNMRURMDUIIUIER, «03:5, 040 csennns <naneeeescauonsiicacece e-ececes 94,398,508.95 
secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, i 068,807) > 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside oe State of New York, inclu under 
RNY OE RII, 6.6. 05.0 cnccicesecnckocccebes evccccccccccce 6, 747,282.81 
Cash in Banks and in “transit (since received and invested)...cececce--+ 5,849,342. 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums..... 





6T 
ce cecceseescveeccecooeces 497,909.45  $89,427,026.92 





Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value. .....ccccccccesdscoe-ceesse- ees --ee 2,672,718.53 
Interest Rents due and accrued.............. eo cecccbcctoscecccc cone. 00eeeseoees cece 868,004.51 
Premiums, deferred and in transit.............---.+-. +. deancccsenensees sasendsedene 2,075, 178.00 


Total Assets, December 31, 1888 ...csecsssesecersee: tere 


I hereby certify, that persona! examination of the securities and 
accounts described Pin thio cantons I find the same ee true and correct 
as stated. JOHN A, MeCALL, Comptroller, 





Total Liabilitees, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794715.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,981,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine yok is 18,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From this surplus the :sual dividends will be made. 





@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CIBE, | Aetwarien, 


New Assurance written tt 1888 1 -vsee seers $153:9339535¢ 
Total Outstanding A SSUr Ane ..+..s0sesssere-seeesoreres 549,216,126, 


Lncrease of [ncome......-...+0+ ee Se 
Lncrease of Surplus (Four per cent, hasis).. nee -cceseccecsceseseeeees 2,090,460. 
Increase of ASsSstts..........+0+. o s00+seereeee sees cece sce eosnpecseee-eee $0,004,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicg-Presipent. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A, STEWART, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, JOHN D. JONES, cv 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, S. BORROWE, WM. B. KENDALL 
HENRY DAY, B. WILLIAMSON, 
M. HARTLEY, G. W, CARLETON, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, E. W. LAMBERT, 


CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
A, VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

S. H. PHILLIPS, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H. S. TERBELL, a NDI HENRY R. WOLCOTT. 
CHARLES G. LANDON. THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, GEO. t3 5* a, GUSTAV G. POHL, : 
CORNELIUS N, BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS, J. F. De NAVARRO, JOHN A, McCALL, i 


ALANSON TRASK, 


JOUN J. McCOOK, 
E. BOUDINOT Conte 


Josera T. LOW JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
B. F. RANDOLPH, EDWARD W SCOTT, DANIEL R. NOYES. 








1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Inorease in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 
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ra Old and 3 Young. 


WHENIMY SHIP COMES IN. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 





SOMEWHERE on the distant seas 
Driven on by tide and breeze— 
Blow softly, winds. and aid Ler 
On her way to win— 
There’s a good ship sailing on 
From the rosy gates of dawn. 
Oh, what joy will fill my heart, 
When my ship comes in! 


Treasures richer far than gold, 
Or than gems, my ship doth hold; 
Half the store of wealth to tell you 

I can scarce begin. 
But with me, friends, you shall share; 
There will be enough to spare— 
Enough for one and all, 

When my ship comes in. 


When I sit (as here to-night) 

Dreaming in the ruddy light, 

In the embers of the hearth fire 
I can almost see 

Shape of every sail and mast 

Of the ship that’s sailing fast, 

Drawing nearer, ever nearer, 
On her way to me. 


So what matter if to-day 

Lam poor and sad (I say), 

Just a little longer waiting— 
Fast the days will slip— 

And IT Iii hasten to the shore: 

All my sorrow will be o’er 

As she sails across the harbor bar, 
My own brave ship! 


** But if (Ll hear you say) 

Not to day, nor any day, 

For all your hopetul waiting, friend, 
Your ship should come? 

Oh, then what will you do 

When you tind that unto you 

Nevermore, across the ocean, 
Wil! your ship come home?” 


She will come, or soon or late, 

Well I know it; I can wait, 

For my captain’s sailing orders 
Are from One most wise. 

So I sing as I sit here. 

Every moment brings more near 

The happy hour my ship will greet 
My wistful eyes. 


She willcome! Ay, it may be, 

When the summons comes to me: 

‘* Earthblife here is ended, soul! 
Rise! Another life begin!” 

When I take the angel’s hand 

And go dowaward to the strand, 

I may see, then first, across the bay 
My ship come in— 


Come io, and waiting stay, 
While a voice on board shall say: 
** Hasten, all is ready now, 

We but wait for thee.” 
Swiftly then Jl board my ship, 
And her moorings she will slip, 
And we’il sail out on the ocean 

Of—Kternity. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE BABY’S NAME. 
BY HARR!ET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





THERE must alwuys be a Mordecai sit- 
ting in the King’s gate. Butthe Mordecai 
who did especial wrong to Miss Sarepta 
Finn's feelings sat in the gate opposite her 
own—a very pretty gate with a hop-vine 
over the top hanging down phantom-like 
grape-bunches in the sun, the gate of Miss 
Pauliny Johns. It js true that Miss 
Sarepta bad a very pretty gate of her own, 
with a white rose and a red rose on either 
side of it, and a pretty house behind it 
with a farm lying along the river-bank, 
theroad between the two gates leading 
down to the broad blue river under its 
birch-fringed shores. A manand his wife 
took care of the house and the farm, and 
she had no material wants that she could 
not gratify. She had a few Government 
bonds, but she had not slept at night till 
they were safe in the vaults of the bank; 
she had a trifle of bank-stock, too, but 
lived in perpetual fear of the bank’s break- 
ing; and she had a snug little number of 
railway shares; but her soul was tor- 
mented within her lest ballooning should 
come in and her railway shares go up in 
hydrogen gas or superheated air, or the 
ether of space or something. She lived 

alone, but for the man and his wife 
Maria. Father and mother and sisters 
and brothers had all gone; and she found 


still blooming, but as thoroughly dissatis- 

fied a woman as ever walked, and lonely, 

lonely past belief. The man was always 

out-doors; the man’s wife was stone deaf— 

there was no company in her; the parrot 

had grown old and vicious—there was no 

company in her. Miss Sarepta was afraid 

of dogs and hated cats which always 

made her sneeze if they came into the 

room with her. She hadn’t a relative in 

the world and the house was full of 

ghosts. Not all the lovely view from her 

window, of green bank and rapid running 

river, gave her any pleasure now. Once 

the landscape had been a joy to her; the 

river in which they waded, and where 

they sailed their home-rigged boats, and 

on which her father rowed her out, had 

been a highway of the great world; now 

it was all vacancy and sorrow. Most peo- 

ple, she thought, when they lose the loved 

of their vouth, had others come in their 

stead—husband, children, nieces and 

nephews—but she, she had nothing, noth- 

ing since time began, but her opposite 

neighbor Pauliny Jobns. Yes; she wasa 

thoroughly desolate and wretched woman; 

and what made her more wretched and 

desolate just now was the circumstance 

that a cousin infinitely removed had died 

and had left to Miss Pauliny a little girl 

who could just barely go alone. 

The first time that Miss Sarepta saw 

Miss Pauliny standing in her gateway with 

the baby in her arms, she retreated from 

her window as if she had been shot, and 

she trumped up so bad a cold that she 
went to bed with it, aad of course could 

not go across the road. The first timeshe 
saw Miss Pauliny wheeling the baby out 

in an improvised go-cart, she pulled 

down her curtain with a fling. The first 
time Miss Pauliny came picking her way 
over with the child, Miss Sarepta saw her 
coming and slipped the bolt and retired 
to the upper part of the house, secure that 
Maria.couldn’t hear and no one could 
find herself. ‘‘ I sha’n’thave her crowing 
over me!”’ said Miss Sarepta. 

Poor Miss Pauliny! Crowing, as her 
neighbor called it, was the last thing that 
entered her thoughts... Jf. anybody had sat 
down in the ashes and wept with her, it 
would have comported better with her 
state of mind. When this child was 
brought to her, her amazement became 
consternaticn, her consternation wrath, 
her wrath—well that. was quenched in a 
flood of tears as the little motherless 
thing, attracted by heaven knows what, 
her glasses maybe, put up two little arms 
and a mouth sweeter than the sweetest 
strawberry growing in her hay-field. 

** Well,” said Mis Pauliny, “‘she can 
stay, of course; there’s nothing else for 
her todo. ButI never would bave be- 
lieved it! And I was so comfortable and 
didn’t know it. We never think we’re 
just as miserable as we can be, but some- 
thing comes to show us hoW much worse 
we might be, and that’s a fact.” 

‘* That’s so,” said the woman who had 
brought the baby. ‘ Well, you needn’t 
keep her; she can go to the Little Wan- 
derers.” 

**She’s a dear,” said Miss Pauliny; 
‘** but I never touched a baby. in my life. 
Do you suppose I can wash her without 
breaking her bones? I don’t know what 
babies her age eat. Another mouth to 
feed; and I hadn’t fairly enough for my 
own! No; she’ll stay here; there’s never 
been any of my folks in aneleemosynary. 
But you'll have to stay, too, till I find out 
how to do.” 

But long before the week of that 
woman’s stay was over, Miss Pauliny was 
in a fever to have her gone, not only be- 
cause of her appetite, but because she 

wanted that baby all to herself, altho 
ignorant as she was of her finer and more 
intimate emotions, she was only vaguely 
aware that this woman was in her way. 
And after the woman had gone, and the 
baby had become thoroughly wonted, and 
Miss Pauliny woke in the morning to see 
those great blue eyes wide open, and that 
sweet face ready to break into a smile be- 
side her on the pillow, to feel the little 
soft hands, the dear little cheek cuddling 
close to her own, to hear the cooing and 
caressing of the inarticulate voice—even 
thenshe hadn’t the least idea what was the 





herself, at fifty, stout. amd hearty end | 


in your face if you had told her that she was 
simply and thoroughly happy. She happy, 
with this child on her hands to bring up, 
this child to tie her to the house like a 
chain and ball, this child that might turn 
out nobody knew how—no, tho that 
could never be any way, Miss Pauliny 
thought the child was a Johns after all, 
and there had never been a smooch on the 
name of Johns since time began. She 
took the child over to Miss Sarepta’s, as 
soon as the edge of that lady’s feelings 
had worn away sufficiently to allow her 
admittance, in order to be condoled with 
on the subject of the wrong thus inflicted 
on her by fate and death and impecunious 
relatives. To her astonishment she re- 
ceived condolencez:; and then, in high 
dudgeon, she discovered that she had 
really expected to receive congratula- 
tions. ‘‘ Yes, Pauliny,” said Miss Sarepta, 
“itisasinandashame. When you had 
only just enough for yourself, too. I de- 
clare it’s an outrage, a real imposition. I 
do pity you, Pauliny. What should I do 
if any one left me a cat and I had tokeep 
it? And you’ve always felt just so about 
babies. And it isn’t very pretty, is it? 
That nose is a regular pug, and that apper 
lip—do you suppose she has any—any 
Irish blood in her?” in a ghastly whisper. 
**No, indeed !” cried Pauliny. ‘Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself, Sarepta: Tho 
she might have worse. She’s my own 
flesh and blood every drop of her, and her 
nose is like all babies’ neses, and you’l 
see what second teeth will make of it, 
and her mouth too, the rosebud! There 
are very pretty mouths in our family ”— 
‘*Humph,” said Miss Sarepta. And 
she put on her spectacles as if to examine 
the baby critically, holding her head 
back till the lenses made her eyes look 
like a pair of huge jelly- fishes, and the 
frightened baby’s ‘obnoxious lip trem- 
bled, and her face curled, and she turned 
and hid it in Miss Pauliny’s breast, while 
Pauliny felt wild thrills of joy at that 
turning to herself, and Sarepta took off 
her glasses in silence and wiped them, 
and folded them up and put them away 
deliberately, and went out of the room, 
and in the secure seclusion of the pantry 
struck her hands together with a blow 
that hurt them, a blow which she felt in 
her wicked old heart she would like to 
give the persons who had sent that child 
to Pauliny. ‘‘ When she hates children,” 
said Sarepta, ‘“‘as bad asI hate cats, and 
wouldn’t have taken one in, if she could 
have helped it, if it had been hung on her 
door in a basket!” When she went back 
she had composed herself, and had a 
sugar cooky for the baby, altho she 
couldn’t help giving with it a little stab to 
Pauliny. ‘I suppose it can’t be any 
great quantity of goodies she can have at 
home, Pauliny, and you must let her 
come over here when she wants a little 
extra. I shall have to put up with it. 
It’s our duty to bear one arnother’s bur- 
dens. And I’m sure she’s going to be a 
burden to you while she’s growing up. 
And there’s whooping-cough and measles 
and all the rest. And after she’s grown 
up, the Lord knows.” 

Poor Miss Pauliny again! Her unre- 
generate blood flamed up in her face. 
For the moment she resolved that the 
baby might want cookies and goodies till 
ic starved; it shouldn’t come over to Sa- 
repta’s for them. But she had the grace 
at any rate to keep still, and in the next 
moment or two the truth distilled upon 
her from all she had known of Sarepta 
in the forty or fifty years of their friend- 
ship. 

** You’re very good, Sarepty,” she said, 
overlooking all but the point. ‘I'll see 
that she knows where the good things 
come from when she’s able to understand, 
dear thing.” 

‘*So do,” said Miss Sarepta, grimly. 
And when she had watched them out of 
sight, Miss Sarepta sat down and cried. 
‘*She just brought that baby over heré 
so’s to triumph over me,” she said; ‘‘ and 
that’s all there is about it. But I guess I 
let her see that I pitied her, with just as 
much Christian charity as I should bring 
“to bear on her if somebody had left her a 
cat she couldn’t get rid of. I guess I'll be 
‘eveti with her.” 





matter with her, and would have laughed 








business. The baby, in the first place, 
had to be propitiated from the awful effect 
wrought by the spectacle lenses, and 
would for a long while receive no cooky 
or sweetmeat from the hands that had ad- 
justed those glasses. The degrees of soft- 
ening were very slow, and it was a vic- 
tory that was attained when, sitting at 
her little table with her oatmeal porridge, 
the baby paused with suspended spoon, 
and lifting her great blue eyes, said: 
‘Baby yike mush so berry much; you 
like some?” her voice ringing like silver 
in Miss Sarepta’s ears, while she turned 
the tables by offering Miss Sarepta a dab 
of the mush on the tip of her spoon. 

But Miss Sarepta made no overtures in 
Miss Pauliny’s presence; it was only when 
that discreet old damsel took herself out 
of the way that the cooky or the candy- 
drop came from the hidden recesses of 
the Finn pocket; and by that time the 
baby’s healthy appetite was so far ap- 
peased that the goody had but small at- 
traction for her, and Miss Sarepta after 
all was obliged to lay it down and g0 
home with the consciousness of having 
made no very real approach to the citadel 
of the baby’s affections. One point, how- 
ever, she was making; the baby was 
growing accustomed to the sight of her. 
‘*She’s a strange child,” said Miss Sa- 
repta to her friend. ‘An unnatural 
child; she seems to have no affections. 
I don’t know what you'll do with her, 
Pauliny. You'll have to give her upto 
some institution or to some other person 
who may be able to win her gratitude”— 
‘Gratitude from a baby ! What you talk- 
ing abcut, Sarepta!” 

‘Yes, gratitude. Gratitude from a baby 
meanslove. You mark my words. She’s 
going to be a cold, selfish person, and ten 
to one break your heart for you into the 
bargain.” 

“Til risk it,” said Miss Pauliny. 

‘You always were great on risks. 2 
wouldn’t. A child without affection— 
well, you see now—sure as my name’s 
Sarepta. By the way, don’t you feel any 
more settled as to her name? It burtsa 
child to go without a name so. They've 
called Mis’ Deacon Peak’s baby, Gladys 
Gwendoline. You'll call thisone Baby so 
long she’|l always be a baby.” 

‘ Wish she would,” said Miss Pauliny. 
To think that Pauliny even had the 
right to name it, too, Miss Sarepta said to 
herself, shaking her head as she prepared 
to go. She had come over to bring the 
weekly paper; she never came without an 
errand, either to exchange papers, or to 
ask about a pattern, or to borrow some 
hot water, as their kettle wasn’t boiling 
—and this was cold before she went—or 
to bring a new preparation of oatmeal or 
farina or what not. ‘For duty’s duty,” 
said Miss Sarepta. ‘And you’ve always 
been my friend, Pauliny, and of course, I 
must help you out here, even if I do have 
to pinch to doit. It’s hard for you,I know, 
and you never loving babies.” 

**T love this one,” said Miss Pauliny. 

* Pauliny! I don’t believe it. You 
might possibly, some children. But of 
all babies, this one!” And then she took 
her departure; but paused to hang over 
the baby’s resting-place and smile down 
upon it, secure with her back to Pauliny 
in the other room, the baby waking and 
scared out of her wits at sight of the 
strange contortions of countenance made 
by Miss Sarepta in her endeavor to call 
up a winning smile and express her 
emotions by pantomime. 

When one day at last Miss Sarepta suc- 
ceeded in calling up from the depths of 
that innocent heart an answering smile, 
she felt as if Heaven had opened, It was 
enough; it was too much, Like some 
timid lover, she never thought of follow- 
ing up her advantage, but tiptoed out of 
the room and across the road almost as if 
she had wings. Once in the house, and 
sitting at her own table she shivered with 
delight at the thought of a possibility of 
those tender little arms one day about her 
own neck, that little velvet face on hers- 
Oh, if the child were only sitting at that 
table what a different outlook life would 
have! She went, after her lonely repast, 
and unlocked a closet in her own room, 
and took out a baby’s high-chair that she 
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done up in burlap, and had had it taken 
to her room where she opened and 
put it away in secret, and returned the 
purlap to the dealer, and had kept poor 
Maria’s curiosity at the point of torture 
ever since. 

«‘] do wonder what she’s going to name 
it,” thought Miss Sarepta. ‘‘ It does seem 
as if she might allow me as much as that. 
It does really seem as if she might call it 
forme then. When she’s got the baby 
she might let me have the name. I should 
so like to have that baby named for me !”’ 

The more Miss Sarepta thought of it the 
more she longed for it, as if she saw some 
way of linking herself with futurity in 
the human longing to be carried down to 
posterity. She broached the subject gin- 
gerly again to Miss Pauliny. 

‘Seems to me you're letting this child 
go an unconscionable time without a 
name, Pauliny,” she said. 

“She's got a name, you know, such as 
it is.” 

“ Well, but you don’t mean to keep that. 
you've said.” 

“No. ‘Maud,’” said Miss Pauliny, with 
a sniff. ‘* What kind of a name is that ?” 

“Maud. No. Doesn’t seem to mean 
anything. I shouldn’t keep it.” 

“Tsha'n’t. If I’ve got to have a baby 
I’m going to have some of the privileges, 
and name it myself, for one.” 

“Talways had a whole lot of names 
picked out,” said Miss Sarepta, bashfully. 

“You don’t mean it, Sarepty Finn! 
Well, I never!” after a slow stare. 

“My dolls had lovely names,” said Miss 
Sarepta, with a faint blush on her russet 
cheek. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of names,” stand- 
ing the baby on her knee with an exas- 
perating air of property in her. 

“It’s time, then, she had some sort of a 
one.” ' 

“ Well—I can’t just, hit it off. I don't 
want none of your heathen names, and I 
don’t want none of your common names. 
I want a pretty name, and one, too, that 
has music in it, and that’s a good Bible 
name. I kind of feel as if a good Bible 
name kept off—kept off—well, you know, 
not spirits, of course—but evil influences 
—say, now, Tryphosa, or”— 

“Or Sapphira,” said Miss Sarepta, with 
grim satire. 

**Aren’t you ashamed, Sarepty Finn! 
I wonder, tho, what was the name of the 
elect lady that St. John wrote the epistle 
to.” 

“You don’t mean to say you'd really 
call her that 7” 

*T would in a minute if I knew what it 
was,” 

“T think Sarepta’s a very pretty name,” 
said its owner then, timidly, after a 
pause, 

“ Can’t say I do,” answered Miss Pau- 
liny; ‘‘ and it’s cruel to label a child with 
ap ugly name to start with, now, ain’t 
it?” 

“lean’t have you calling my parents 
cruel, Pauliny,” said Miss Sarepta, with 
great dignity; and she went home feeling 
that she had been insulted, that she would 
hever go across the road again, if she 
could help it, that she had no part or lot 
in the treasure there, such as the name at 
least might give her, and saying in her 
silly soul that if Pauliny only would name 
the baby Sarepta she would always be 
wi'ling to have her called Sally, for short. 

So the summer and fall and winter 
wore away, and the still nameless baby, 
swinging between Tryphosa and Tirzah 
and Achsah, had long since toddled every- 
where about the house, and had even 
learned to take a few steps beyond the 
door, and then to linger in the gate, un- 
der the bare stems of the hop-vine if she 

could long enough elude Miss Pauliny, a 
pretty sight, with the sun on her yellow 
locks, that used to set Miss Serepta’s heart 
to beating; and then, presently, the baby 
ventured over the gate and took to run- 
ning away, to running away across the 
street to Miss Sarepta’s, but not to Miss 
Sarepta—to Miss Sarepta’s man-servant, 
whose spade and pruning-shears and 
Wheelbarrow of last season she remem- 
bered, and in whose care now the bossy- 
calf was an attraction beyond even the 
sounding shells in Miss Sarepta’s parlor. 
imes the little missy took her steps 





to the riverside, and then both house- 
holds ran screaming after her to her 
great enjoyment, and when they caught 
up with her, Miss Sarepta, crying: ** Oh, 
I’ve always told you, Pauliny, she was 
going to be nothing but trouble!” the 
little hussy would look sweetly upin their 
facesand blandly remark: 

‘*T runned away.” 

** Yes, [ know you ran away,” Miss Sa- 
repta would reply, ‘‘ and you’rea naughty, 
naughty child!” And then just before the 
astonished lip could curl sufficiently to 
express the sudden grief behind, Miss Sa- 
repta popped a raisin, from which she had 
pinched the seed, into the open mouth 
and took herself off. Miss Sarepta knew 
that raisins were bad for the baby; she 
had passed the stage where she had even 
felt willing that the baby should have 
convulsions rather than that Pauliny 
should keep her; but she had such a sense 
of the hardness and cruelty of fate to- 
ward her in the matter, that until she had 
the responsibility of the child she could 
hardly help giviog way to acertain freak- 
ish manifestation of her irresponsibility, 
much as trolls and brownies and sprites 
might do, 

It was at last a March day, in the after- 
noon. There had been rain the day and 
night before, clearing away in sunshine 
that was now pallid in the mist of a soft 
and damp south wind blowing over the 
icy surface of the river. Now and then 
all night there had come loud and sudden 
cracking and rending sounds as if stretch- 
es of the ice were breaking up. Miss Sa- 
repta, looking from her upper window, 
decided that the whole body of it would 
be moving before a great while, and they 
might be looking for green grass and vio- 
lets, then, almost any day. ‘* But I don’t 
know as it makes any difference to me,” 
she sighed. ‘‘One day’s pretty much 
like another. I don’t know what in the 
world I was born for; or, being born, why 
I’ve been tortured this way and left with 
not a soul on earth to love!” And while 
she stood there looking out and repining, 
she saw the baby emerging, bare-headed, 
from the gate across the way. Miss Sa- 
repta’s nose flattened till it was deathly 
blue and deathly white against the pane; 
was, perhaps, not an inviting spectacle 
to the baby, for she turned suddenly and 
made off in the opposite direction as fast 
as her ankle-ties would let her, down the 
grevelly lune to the river. 

As pleased herself as the baby that no 
one else saw her, Miss Sarepta snatched 
her fur circular and ran after her, not 
calling or crying, lest any one else should 
come to the rescue, and determined to 
have the pleasure of capturing thw little 


thing and bringing her back either strug- 


gling or conquered. 

But those tiny feet got over the ground 
amazingly, and they had a fair start, too. 
How pretty the tike was running ahead 
there in her blue gown, too far off, for 
one who did not know, to see that her 
eyes were bluer yet, that her roguish 
smile was witchery; only her yellow head 
just a patch of blowing sunshine as she 
ran along, and—oh, great heavens! she 
had fallen, she had rolled, she was on the 
bank, she was over, she was up again, 
she was off—she was off on the ice of the 
river! 

As soon as her feet could follow, Miss 
Sarepta was after her; and lergth of 
limb having the advantage, springing 
over cracks and sliding along smooth 
surfaces, the baby tumbling, rolling, 1un- 
ning, slipping, it was not long before 
Miss Sarepta was close upon the hitle 
miscreant, who looked back with her ra- 
diant smile, nothing daunted by the 
frown on the old face behind. 

‘* Baby fying,” she said, tossing up her 
arms as she went; ‘*‘ Baby Aunt Polly’s 
bu bird; Baby fying,” and it almost 
seemed as if she were flying, for she was 
out in the middle of the river before Miss 
Sarepta could reach her; and when the 
poor woman did reach her and caught 
the little blue gown in one hand, she sank 
down on the ice, unable to take another 
step, and feeling as if her lungs and 
throat were made of burning brass. 

- At last, then, and for the first time, too, 
Miss Sarepta had that child in her arms, 
It was not the rapture she had dreamed; 





for, terrified now by the clasp and by 
Miss Sarepta’s breathless condition, the 
baby at once began to show that her own 
lungs were made of sounding braes if not 
of tinkling cymbals, and struggled and 
kicked and yelled till Miss Sarepta felt 
the gushing wells of affection chilled and 
checked and the old Adam rising in her 
strongly enough to give the little thing as 
good a shaking as child ever had, if she 
had only known how to do it and had the 
strength left. She had only such strength 
left just at this moment as would let her 
hold the child in spite of every effort to 
be free. 

But when Miss Sarepta essayed to rise, 
she found that, in some of her various 
falls and struggles, she had hurt her knee 
so badly that she could hardly straighten 
it, and once straightened could hardly 
bend it; and it was going to be with 
great difficulty that she could get back to 
shore. Of course, thought Miss Sarepta, 
there was no trouble otherwise about get- 
ting back, except that of holding this 
squirming, screaming child, who would 
have her death of cold if she could not 
keep her under the fur circular. Yet as 
she slowly limped along, Miss Sarepta be- 
gan gradually to recognize that there was 
trouble otherwise; there were dull mur- 
murs all about her; every now and then 
a long, muffled report seemed to vibrate 
rather than sound under her feet, and 
cracks and fissures that she had not no- 
ticed in coming appeared in her path. 
Suddenly all the air rocked with a de- 
tonation, and all the great surface be- 
neath her feet rose and dipped with along 
roll like the swing of an earthquake. 
She lost her balance and fell, scrambled 
to her feet and fell again; all the ice was 
swelling and sinking with her; and then 
another detonation, the same echoing, vi- 
brating thrill, the same rising and falling; 
and this time a wild cracking and rend- 
ing and pushing, and she understood that 
they were using dynamite up river to 
break up the ice that threatened the old 
bridge. 

Well, well, ran Miss Sarepta’s thoughts; 
she had not been born in the woods to be 
scared of an owl; she had been on the ice 
many times when it was much more 
broken than this; but not, her memory 
served her directly, when it was breaking. 
And allat once she saw that the gable of 
her house was to be seen over her right 
shoulder and not her left, and then, faint 
at heart, she perceived that, pushed by the 
loosened mass above, the whole vast body 
of the river-ice was moving down stream 
and out to sea. 

She had put down the baby a moment 
in order to rub her knee which was stiff 
and painful, and taking advantage of her 
chance the little maid had immediately 
proceeded to practice the one dissipation 
of her life and run away again. Miss 
Sarepta dashed after her and caught her 
just asshe was falling into a cleft of the 
ice which her own impetus obliged her to 
clear, and when she had gathered herself 
together again she saw a wide sweep of 
gray water between them and the shore 
on either hand, and found that she was 
on a broken cake of ice which, altho as 
big, to be sare, as her parlor floor, was 
tilting and swaying and pressing and 
crushing and roaring with the rest on its 
way to the great ocean. 

It was of no use for Miss Sarepta to 
raise her veice in the hope of being heard; 
the ice had a voice far beyond her owe! 
It was of no use for her to attempt to 
jump these channels and cuts and 
crevasses, and even if she could alone she 
could not with the child; they would sim_ 
ply be jammed to death or drowned. 
There was nothing to do but to be still 
and wait. 

When Miss Sarepta had sufficiently col- 
lected her thoughts out of the first faint- 
ness and panic, she saw that one of three 
things was certain: either the ice would 
ground against the head of the island 
some miles below, and then she could get 
off with the child; or, if it failed todo 
that, and swept down past the seaport, 
then in all the throng that were out to 
see the ice come down they would be seen 
and rescued; or else, if it were dark 
when the ice reached there, they would 
sweep past the town and be lost in the 





great swell of the sea, and this would be 
their last day on earth, if it could be called 
earth, 

Another thing was certain, too; if she 
wanted this child to hive and run its 
chances and not die of croup before 
morning it must be kept warm, and that 
was impossible if it so constantly writhed 
and struggled itself free from the shelter 
of the cloak. The first thing to do was to 
reduce this child to quiet. Little did Miss 
Sarepta think when she had longed for 
that baby’s embraces that such would be 
the result of their first interview. But it 
was. Almost breathless from struggling 
with the little, sliding, twisting rebel, she 
threw herself upon the ice, stretched the 
angry morsel across one knee, and secur- 
ing the kicking feet under the other 
knee, admivistered a spanking which 
changed and warmed the current of the 
blood and puta different aspect on the 
face of events, so shocking, amazing and 
bewildering the baby that after the first 
burst of rage and grief, its sobs exhausted 
strength and it cried itself to sleep in her 
arms; but not till the effect of the spank- 
ing once well established, she had done 
her best to soothe it, to let it understand 
her love, smoothing its hair, wiping its 
eyes, covering its face with kisses, and 
singing to it at last in a wheezy voice the 
few songs she recalled from her own baby- 
hood. Then, tolerably warm herself with 
her exertions, and fearing the ice might 
melt in a hole under her and let her 
through, she changed her place upon it, 
doubled one end of the circular beneath 
her as a rug, tucked up her feet under her 
skirts, and with her handkerchief tied 
round the baby’s throat, and the other 
end of the circular about her head and 
shoulders, and the baby, now sleeping 
with its face in her neck, she sat grandly 
as the sphinx, awaiting fate. 

When Miss Sarepta had looked over 
the situation and decided on its possibil- 
ities and summoned her equanimity to 
support her, one thing began to flutter 
about her perceptions with the insistence 
of a gad-fly; if she couldn’t have. the 
baby, Pauliny couldn’t either. And it 
hadn’t been any act of hers; it was 
Pauliny’s own carelessness that had let 
the child run away; all she had done 
was to try and regain it, and perhaps 
lose her own life in the effort. Well, her 
life wasn’t worth much. And then it 
smote her that Pauliny’s life would be 
worth still less. This little warm face 
under her chin, which she lifted the cor- 
ner of the cloak to kiss, this little warm 
breath stealing over her neck, this pre- 
cious weight within her arms—oh, what 
would it all be to Pauliny when she real- 
ized that she had lost it! Poor Pauliny, 
poor Pauliny—and then Miss Sarepta 
sobbed outright for Pauliny as she had 
never done for herself, 

It was growing late. There might have 
been a pale sunset, but it was not to be 
seen, owing to the mist that was every- 
where hanging around and over them. 
She had grown hoarse and weary with 
hallooing long ago, and the splitting and 
rushing of the ice along the sbores 
drowned out every other sound, any way. 
The baby, worn with her frolic, her 
struggle, her punishment and her emo- 
tions, still slept. It was gray twilight. 
It was purple night sown with star-haze, 
but without a star. Now and then came 
dead stillness about her, broken by faint 
whisperings, rustlings, crumblings, then 
a long swell of sound and noisy bursts, 
and all the knocking, piling, breaking, 
roaring of the iee again. She felt as if 
there were strange shapes walking in 
that treachérous air about her, mocking 
her and her fate; dancing along the siip- 
pery floor, rising in the mist with glitter- 
ing eyes, driving the ice out with them 
to its wild swirling and sinking in the 
great sea. She was very cold; she was 
very tired; she felt that the headland of 
the island must have been passed long 
ago; she was in despair. ‘I have beena 
wicked woman!” cried Miss Sarepta. ‘‘An 
ungrateful, a deceitful, a cruel woman! 
I don’t deserve any mercy. But this dear 
baby—what has she done? And still— 
perhaps she’ll be well out of it all.” And 
yet,in spite of her abasement, Miss Sa- 
repta knew in undefined depths that the 
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chief of her sin had been hunger for a 
little love. It was a bitter hour she 
passed, no longer conscious of physical 
discomfort, and growing faint and weak 
with sorrow, 

But there are limits to the strength of 
all; and wheu Miss Sarepta divined that 
in the rush of the ice they were sweeping 
past the lights of the town, beyond the 
reach of every possible rescue, then the 
horror of the fate before her—on a cake 
of ice, swept out to sea in the dark; the 
horror of the fate before this innocent 
little baby, conquered her. Her heart 
seemed to sink down into a bottomless 
pit of nothingness. Then there came a 
great grinding shock and recoil; her cake 
of ice tilted and rocked and plunged, an 
the spray dashed all over her—and she 
knew nothing more. 

When Miss Sarepta opened her eyes, 
lanterns were flashing all about her like 
fire-flies in summer, and the glow of a 
great bonfire was radiating over her, and 
a group of people with coils of rope and 
with planks; and some one was pressing 
a-spoonful of hot brandy between her 
teeth. 

** You needn’t be so fierce about it,” 

said Miss Sarepta. ‘‘I’ll take it. I al- 
ways did like the taste of brandy—it puts 
me in mind of almonds and Thanksgiving 
Day. But I didn’t suppose they had 
brandy in Heaven. However, I haven't 
gone to Heaven, of course. This settles 
that probation business, any way; for it 
certainly isn’t’—she rose on one arm, 
looking about her. The sparks of those 
lanterns, those faces, rough and ruddy, 
gleaming out of the darkness in the flicker 
of the blaze, that bonfire—ah, yes indeed, 
it looked as if there were no probation 
about it; it looked suspiciously like the 
other place! Sne fell back with a sharp 
cry. 
** Oh, she’s alive!” exclaimed some one; 
some one with Miss Pauliny’s voice. 
What! had Pauliny died, too? That was- 
n’t ikely—but my! there was the baby, 
awake, alive, laughing and gabbling m 
Pauliny’s arms. 

‘*I do declare,” said Miss Sarepta, ‘I 
do believe I almost lost myself.” 

‘On, Sarepty!’ cried Pauliny, falling 
on her neck, ‘*if it hadn’t been for you 
I should have lost the baby. And oh, 
S:irepty, you saved her, and she’s half 
yours, and you shall have her now one- 
nalf the time. And now I’ve got you 
both back safe, I snall fix that name of 
hers rignt off. I thought when they said 
"twas no use trying, how dreadful ’twould 
be, and her with no name to speak of, I 
shall settle that matter now. 1 shali call 
her after you!” 

**On, no, it wouldn’t be fair,” sighed 
Sarepta, in a dream of bliss. 

But an hour or two later, waking from 
a deep sleep: ‘T’ll tell you what,” Miss 
Sarepta said; ‘“‘you might rent your 
house, Pauliny, and come over and hive 
with me—we would get along together 
real well—and then we could have her all 
the time, and we might call her then for 
both of us.” 

‘So we might,” said Miss Pauliny. 
‘* You always were great on ideas, Sarep- 
ty. So we might, and we will; let me 
see—Sa-liny.” 

Aud Saliny it was. 
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CREAK-A-TY CREAK! Creak-a-ty-creak! 
Tho skies be blue or gray, 

Here, from my perch, a word I speak 
To all who glance my way. 

Fiushed by the merning’s earliest light, 
Kefore the town’s astir: 

Kissed by the starry beams of night, 
With every wind I[ whir. 

Ever a message true I speak, 

Creak-a-ty-creak! Creak-a-ty-creak! 


Creak-a-ty-creak! Creak-a ty-creak! 
The farmer heeds me well; 

Over the fields, his hay to seek, 
He hies, when rain I tell. 

Slave of the breeze; yet tyrant I 
To those who watch below; 

Joy or regret, a smile or sigh. 
Uncaring, I bestow. 

Ever my message true I speak, 

Creak a-ty creak! Creak a-ty-creak! 


Creak-a-ty-creak! Creak-a-ty-creak! 
I watch the snow-elves weave: 

Keen arrows ot the rain so bleak, 
Sun lances I receive. 

All’s one to me; my task I do, 
Untiring, year by year; 

A lesson may this be to you 
W hose glances seek we here! 

Ever a message true I speak, 

Creak a-ty-creak! Creak-a-ty-creak! 
New Yore Crry. 








HOW I FELL SIX HUNDRED FEET. 


BY CHARLES BARTLETT LOOMIS, 








‘TELL us something exciting, Uncle 
Jack; its awfully dull this evening,” 
cried my nephew and namesake, a lad of 
twelve years. ‘‘Oh yes, do!” chimed in 
his sister Alice, a girlof ten. ‘*We’ve 
played dominoes until we’re sick of them; 
and anyhow Jack always beats.” 

Their parents had gone to a concert and 
left me in charge of them. 

**So you want something exciting, do 
you?’ Let me see—I—oh, I was once fol- 
lowed by a lion for nearly two miles, but 
I escaped with my life.” 

‘** Really !” cried both children together. 
‘“©Oh, where was it ?” 

‘In New York City. I was walking 
up Broadway and the lion was on top of 
a chariot in Barnum’s parade. I turned 
off at Fourteenth Street, but the lion kept 
right on up town.” 

Groans greeted this sally, and I saw 
that nothing less than a story of how I 
lunched off a cannibal or an account of a 
forenoon in a sea serpent would satisfy 
them; but as I had not volunteered to 
amuse them, but had been begged to do 
so, I felt that their deserts were small, 
and resolved to stick to the truth even if 
I spoiled my story. This I gave them to 
understand before I began. 

‘* Draw up to the fire and don’t inter- 
rupt me until I’ve finished, or I may forget 
the whole story. Let me see—I guess I'll 
tell you a true adventure that befell me.” 

The children placed themselves at my 
feet before the grate fire (for altho it was 
the last day of March it was very cold 
weather), Jack lying at full length with 
his head resting on his hands, and Alice 
seated on a hassock, the firelight playing 
through her golden-brown hair and mak- 
ing her pretty face prettier. 

‘** Well, some years ago, I was spending 
the autumn months in ———. The chief 
attraction of the place was Bald Moun- 
tain, 1,300 feet high. About 300 feet 
from the top, on its northern side, was a 
precipice 600 feet deep. 

‘*The mountain was heavily wooded to 
within a short distance from its summit, 
where a magnificent view of the sur- 
rounding country could be had for the 
climbing. A foot-path led up the south- 
ern side to the top. The approach to the 
precipice led through bushes until within 
a few feet of the edge, and then became 
rocky and moss-grown—a ticklish place 
to venture on and one seldom sought, 
save by venturesome persons. At the 
base of the cliff a grove of stunted pines 
grew; and while they would undoubtedly 
have broken the fall of a body from the 
hights above, still as they would have as 
undoubtedly broken the body also. small 
comfort could be gotten out of them. 

‘*{ spent a great deal of time on this 
mountain that fall in search of botanical 
and mineralogical specimens; for I wasa 
member of the Agassiz Club, and intend- 
ed to astonish my chapter on my return 
with my ‘ finds.’ 

**T once took a rope up with me, and 
tying one end to a tree let myself down 
to the edge of the precipice. I’m not very 
light-headed, but one look over it was all 
that I cared for, and [ was glad to pull 
myself back to the tree and bid good-by 
to the spot. 

**The most exciting time I ever had 
was on that mountain, ard while it lasted 
all thought of Agassiz, chapters or speci- 
mens left my mind as completely as if I 
had been an ichthyosaurus or dodo. Do 
you know what they were, Jack ?” 

** Now, Uncle, don’t give us any sugar- 
coated pills. We don’t want to learn any- 
thing useful to-night. We only want 
amusement, don’t we Alice?” 

‘* Yes, if you please, Uncle Jack,” said 
Alice, sweetly. 

** Well, on» afternoon I slung my speci- 
men box over my shoulders, and takirg 
my alpenstock and a little supper along, 
I started for the summit of the mountain, 
intending to see the sunset and come 
down in the early evening. AsIsee you 
are anxious for me to get to my adven- 
ture, | won’t stop to say how I caught a 
squirrel by the tail, just for fun, but let 
him go when he assured me without a 
word that he had teeth.” 


———— 








‘* How true is that, Uncle Jack?” said 
my namesake, saucily. 

‘** True enough for a newspaper story, as 
you will find out when you begin to read 
them. 

** Well, it was some hours after I started 
that I reached the top, for I stopped here 
and there to get specimens, I saw the 
sun go down and it was a beautiful sight, 
I can tell you, and then I began to eat 
my supper. Shall I tell you what I had?” 

‘If you'd just as lief tell us the adven- 
ture, Uncle Jack,” said Alice. *‘ Papa 
and Mamma will come home soon, and 
then we’ll have to go to bed.” 

** Yes, and I hate continued stories,” 
said Jack. ‘I'd rather hear the whole 
business at once.” 

‘* Well, then, my impatient ones, I will 
hasten ‘to the bitter end,’as they say in 
novels.” 

‘*Mamma won’t let me read novels, 
Uncle Jack,” said Alice, in an aggrieved 
tone. 

** Oh, drop the novels and give us the 
story,” cried Jack, impatiently. 

‘** Well, it was quite dark when I started 
for home, and, heavy clouds having 
blown up, I feared a storm; but I knew 
the mountain well and felt that I could 
get down without either lantern or com- 
pass before the storm burst. 

‘*For a time I followed the little foot- 
path (so-called because it led to the foot 
of the mountain, I suppose), but sud- 
denly I found that I had lost it. I didn’t 
cate. I thought that I was on the south 
side of the mountain, and as long asI 
didn’t get turned around and rush off the 
top of it into space, I was all right. I had 
forgotten for the timebeing the precipice. 

‘* Well, I plunged along down hill, now 
scratching my face on briers, again com- 
ing to open glades where locomotion was 
easy, then having to force my way 
through dense thickets, or climbing over 
the trunk of some huge tree felled by a 
storm. Inthe distance I could hear the 
rvmble of thunder, and the first patter of 
the rain had begun on the leaves. 

“Suddenly, after pushing through a par- 
ticularly close thicket my feet struck a 
mossy rock and I began sliding, unable 
to control myself owing to my momen- 
tum and the increased slipperiness of the 
rocks owing to the rain. At the same 
instant the terrible truth flashed upon 
me. I had wound round the mountain 
to its northern side and was on the 
dreaded rocks that led to the precipice. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, I stum- 
bled and fell headlong. My alpenstock 
flew out of my hands and in spite of the 
terror of the moment I listened to hear 
it fall, sommble is the mind in supreme 
momente; but six hundred feet was too 
long a distance for the sound of its fall 
to travel. 

‘*‘T fell and slipped part way over the 
edge and then stopped! My foot had 
caught ina crevice in the rock and I was 
held with my face and arms hanging 
over the abyss, unable to move, indeed 
not daring to, in the pitch darkness. 

‘* The minutes that I lay there seemed 
interminable. I called for help, but in 


vain, The rain was now falling in tor- 
rents and the thunder seemed to be all 
around me. I closed my eyes that I 
might not see by the lightning’s glare my 
awful fate; forI felt that the weight of 
my bedy was loosening my foot from 
the crevice. ‘ 

‘*How awful!” cried Alice, her sym- 
pathetic face showing the tension of her 
mind. As for Jack, he had risen from his 
lying posture and was sitting on a chair, 
his bead bent forward and his eyes open- 
ed to their fullest extent. 

‘** After I had lain there, hours it seem- 
ed, altho it could not have been that long, 
a vivid and long-continued flash of light- 
ning caught me with my eyes looking 
downward. Ishall never forget what I 


w! 

‘*Ob, what was it?” cried both children, 

** Green grass not two feet beneath me, 
and in front of me a furze bush, with my 
alpenstock sticking init. It didn’t take 
me long to yank my foot out of the crev- 
ice then.” 

‘* Why, what had happened?” said Jack. 

‘*Had you fallen over the precipice?” 
said Alice. 

‘*No, my dears. I had had a fall when 
half-way down the mountain, on _ its 
southern side, There, it has just struck 
twelve, and this is the Ist of April. 

‘* Here are your father and mother: see 
if you can fool them, Good-night!” 


BROORLYN, N, Y, 
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LAMP PUZZL¥. 


Th 
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. Is pleased with 
. From end to end. 
. Those who pay back for wrong done. 
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* 
x 
* a 
x h 
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* 
fi t 
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0 eo wg ie ] 
e upper word a tribe of Indians. ‘ 
An exclamation. : 
. A blow. 
. A musical arrangement. 
. Deriding. 
. The science of sound. 
. Pestilential. 
. Came together. 
. To linger behind. 
. Founded upon. 
. Pertaining to the planets. 
. Juicy. 
. A language. 
. Indebted. 
. Also. 
. Endeavor. 


The center letters form a proverb. 4H. 
RHOMBOID. 
& + * * * 
* @ @ #2 @ 
® @# @ea @ 
na * * * ¥ 
* * * * % 


First across: 


2. Engages for pay. 

3. A part of the eye. 
4. Very small things. | 
5. A prominent New York name. | 
Downward. | 


4 


My 18, 1, 14 is a blow. 


2 oop wwe 


. A consonant. 
. An explanation. 
. A small pinch 
. An instrument in a hand. 
. The cuttlefish. 
To repose on a seat. 


Permit. 


. In like manne 
. A consonant. 


r. 


Countries, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 21, 4, 24 is an instrument of war. 


My 3, 19, 7 surrounds the earth. 
My 22, 16, 6, abbreviation of the sign of 


the bull. 


My 15, 8, 20, pallid. 
My 17, 11, 2 is a relative. 

My 19, 3, 5, a children’s play. 

My 18, 10, 17 belongs to him. 

My 9, 23, 12 is a heavy weight. 

My 22, 13, 20 is the bark of the oak. 

My whole, of 24 letters, isa great day of 


DICES 


this month. 
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PUZZLE CROSS.—Selected. 
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CAM 
JOSOS 
CONSOLE 
PASSERINE 
MOORING 


N 
MEW 


SLING 
ENG 
SLEET 


R 
RES 
SECTS 


MISTAKE LEAVE RETREAT 


NECTARIN EAGER ECREATES 


WEARING EVENS STEAMED 


SKINS 


ENG 
E 


TERSE 
BUD 
PRIER 


SATES 
TED 
BS) 


BRANNEW 
RUINATION 
DENTINE 
REINS 
WOE 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


epagAgate 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Declaration of Independence 
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PROGRESSIYE PUZZLE. 


New Years. 


i Selections. 


- BTYMOLOGIES. 


EryMOLOGIES are always interesting, 
aiid some throw side lights on history. I 
ha¥e been gathering a few from ttiy com- 
irvniplace book.” I suppose they ate cot- 
rect; Here are afew slang Ones. “ That's 
the cheese;” méanitig (I address this to la- 
dies who haven’t got brothers) ‘‘ that’s 
the thing.” or ‘that was well done.” It is 
acorruption of the French c’est la chose. 
“ That’s another pair of shoes,” is a thing 
we have probably heard from rising young 
French papils, as a translation of c’est 
une autre chose. Dickens puts the phrase 
intothe mouth of Silas Wegg. With the 
greatest respect for the great novelist, I 
venture to think that he was misinform- 
ed, and that Mr. Wegg never said it. His 
education was too backward. ‘‘ That’s 
the ticket” is a corruption of c’est l’eti- 
seer “Boss” (which, by the way, I 

eard for the first time addressed to the 
editor of this journal by one of his writ- 
ers)is a coruption of the Dutch baas, 
master. It was carried by early Dutch 
settlers to the United States, took root 
there and flourishes.—Eachange. 


ESPECIAL NEED OF BALLOT RE- 
FORM IN NEW YORE CITY. 


BY O, C, BERNHEIM. 











New York City has an enormous for- 
ign element. Italians, Bohemians, and 
oles reside in this city in large numbers; 

they have established colonies in different 
quarters of the city, known as Little Italy, 
Little Bohemia, and Little Poland. To 
many of these people, in spite of the fact 
that they have been naturalized, our lan- 
guage and institutions are unknown; 
some have emigrated from countries 
where they did not enjoy the suffrage, 
and, not a its importance, they 
deal in it with as little hesitation as in 
wares and merchandise. The dense pop- 
ulation and the large tenement-house ele- 
inent in certain wards of New York City 
have created peculiar political conditions. 
Of the 1,206,694 inhabitants teturned by 
the census of 1880, 542,451 petsons, or 45 
per cent. of the total population of the 
city, resided in the district between 
the Battery and Fourteenth Street—an 
area including but 2,408 of the vity’s 26,- 
819 acres. In the eleventh, thirteenth and 
seventeenth wards, with an area (includ- 
ing streets) of less than a square mile (.99), 
209,094 persons resided. The State of New 
York is now, in the language of politics, 
the “ pivotal” state, becatise its vote usu- 
ally determines the result of the presi- 
dential election, and jn it the two great 
parties are so evenly divided that the 
change of a few votes may determine the 
majority. Politicians, appreciating these 
facts, devote their efforts to New York 
City, and find their opportunity in the 
foreign population and the crowded city 
wards. In the last weeks before election 
day vast funds are. raised to be employed 
there, and bribery and corruption hold 
carnival, An election law which will 
preventsuch a demoralization and deg- 
radation of the suffrage is urgently 
heeded.— Political Science Quarterly. 


LEGENDS FROM THE FAR NORTH 
BY BJORNSTYERNE BJORNSON. 


STRANGE legends hover over these re- 
slons; the mountains were trolls (giants), 
who at one time had been courting, and 
who, when rejected or when driven to 
Jealousy, pursued each other, rolled 
i rocks upon each other, or hurled 
bon mn each other’s path, and ended by 

ing enchanted into stone themselves by 
rear mightier trolls. These legends are 
prea rey as if they treated about folding 
mp of New York together like a car- 
ae ing it off across the Atlantic, and 
olding it again upon the plains of Nor- 
mandy, without a house, a child, or a 
cup being broken on the way. These re- 
sions had at one time a poet, Peter Dass 
Roattacted from the Scotch Dundas), who 
- in 1708. He described in original 
= this part of Norway—Nordland— 
nd the love and the imagination of the 
Pe have clung to him to such a degree 
prove now the worthy Nordland clergy- 
hi 7 to them as a giant of Solomon's 
He tied in the tales of the East. 
aa “ down the Devil as you would bind 
his Sg a dog. Satan was always at 
overnian and call, and had to bring bim 
hime ing he wished for and to carry 
Chriennererer he wanted to go. One 
———" Eve Peter Dass sailed on a 
eae os oe oe Sie King of Deauaet. 
right royally entertained; 

bat next day he delivered hin Christmas 
Serazon in his little parish church in the 
8 of miles away. In the 


















same way that they have endowed bim, 
these people, whose imagination has been 
reared by the wild, weird nature around 
them during several months of continu- 
ous light, night and day, during an 
equally long period of continuous dark- 
ness, with the wild restless rays of the 
aurora borealis across the canopy of the 
heavens, and in the fantastic life at sea, 
with the fish shoals under them and mil- 
lions of birds hovering above them, they 
Will probably in a century or two simi- 
larly endow those who to-day have won 
their love or their hatted.—Harper’s 
Magazine. : 





Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL, 


SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS, 


TRY IT. 
What Paint to Use! 


ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINY WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN., U.S.A. 
























“My thothet Has Been 
using PAINE's CELERY 
ComMPouUND for nervous 
prostration, accompan- 
ied by melancholia, 
ete., and it has done 
her a world of good. 
It is the only medl- 
cine that strength- 
ens the nerves.” 
G. H. BEERs, 

Orbisonia, 


Paine’s Celery Compound is of unequaled 
value to women. It strengthens the nerves, 
regulates the kidneys, and has wonderful power 
in curing the painful diseases with which wo- 
men so Often silently suffer. 


#1 per bottle. Six for $5. At Druggicts. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





several ways—could not sleep, had no appetite, 
n# covrage, low spirits. I commen using 
rei on, Compound, and felt relief from 
the flifrd day after using it. I now have a good 
appetite and can sleep well. My spirits and 
courage are almost like those of a young man.” 
S. C. KINKALD, D. D., GonZales, La. 


Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


Stre ens afid builds up the old. and cures 
eir 


th infirmities. Rheumatism, ind ition and 
hervousness —_— quickly to the curative power 
of Paine’s Celery Compound. 


A Perfect Tonic and basaporater, it 
CIVES NEW LIFE. 

“Tam now 69 years old and have tried several 
remedies. but none had any effect until I used 
Paine’s Celery Compound. I feel entirely dif- 
ferent for the short time I have used it. I can 
walk nearly straight, sleep sound and well, and 
feel as though there ws new life and energy 
coming into my whole system.”’ 

H, MY.ivs, Cleveland, Tenti. 
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FIREWORKS MFG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
1s DEY STREET, New York. 


17 so. 


APRIL 3Oth. 


Iss. 


For the Grand Celebration of the Centennial ot the Inauguration 
of George Washington. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 


Pa 


FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 
DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


LANTERNS. 


Japanese, SO Styles. 


Domestic, 2O Styles. 


Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance and brilliancy as those we 


fired in the GRAND 


ISPLAY AT 


The Inauguration of President Harrison, in Washing- 


ton, March, 1389. 








DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORE. 
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Dye. Retail stores 
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The wearing 218 West 
125th Street, 
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Send for West “St., 
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ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


1. * Yellowstone National Park.” The World’s 
Wonderland. 

2. “ Northern Pacific Tour.” From the Lakes and 
Mississippi Kiver to the Pacific “Puget Sound” and 
Alaska. 

8. Tne Great Northwest. 

Illustrated descriptive pamphlet containing thir- 
teen plates of Yet! pd National Park, Northern 
Pacific, Columbia River, and Alaska scenery free by 
mation application. W.C. RILEY, Publisher, No. 
14 Drake Block, St. Paul, Mfon. 


BALTIMORE and OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEES 
New York, Philadelphids Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAR’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS- 


Offices: New York—‘%1, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Bouston—211 Wasbington Street, Philadel- 
phio—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East, 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 
miles of railroads, has just opened its teage ai 








Kansas City line. In construction ft ranks 
“ best built railroad in the United en The oa 
est steel has been used and curves avoided@(@ 
line having selected). 

The equipment is, without contiev " 
the finest im America. Solid vestibule trains 

e C the r Pullman 

lig with electric lamps and heated with stean? 
from the en thus giving the travele~ the great~ 


est 

fort and elegance of avy railway train on earth. The 
ticket agents throughout the are y sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains 


HE NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND O¥ 


BERMUDA 





elegant steamers Of the c 3. 8. Co., sailing 
weekly. ‘he situation of these istands south of the 
Gulf Stream renders FROST U ribo the 


passenger 

steamers every seventeen days for Sante Craz and 
the principal West India Islands, afforémg a Charm- 
ing tropical trip-at a cost of about fivé dotlurs 
day. For all particulars apply to 

A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway; New York. 

or A. E.OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
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OBTAIN MUSH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLU¥ 8S, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEATOLIS, 
8T. PAUL, ST. JOSE Z 











SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and 

of accommodations (daily) between CHICAG 

and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER - 

EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
een CHICAGO and 


a 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, 


fish: 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls b: verses 
the t ‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Ni Iowa, South western Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or informa- 
tion, fmm pe fo Ren RF ey 
E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen] Tkt. & Pass. Ag*. 
CHICAGO, :LL. 
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SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
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farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. 








HINTS ABOUT ROSES. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





A KANSAS correspondent writes: “Will 
you be kind enough to write another article 
in THE INDEPENDENT concerning roses, tell- 
ing us something about the use of insecti- 
cides and sulphur, and giving us also a list 
of the tea roses that are most free-flowering; 
also of hybrid remontant that produce 
most vigorous growth and are the freest to 
produce bloom.” 

First as concerns the lists: Of hybrid re- 
montants, I would not fail tu plant Abel 
Caniere, altho not a good autumn bloomer. 
It is of fine form and exceedingly dark, vel- 
vety crimson. Alfred Colombe, brilliant 
carmine crimson, large, full, fragrant and 
every way fine. Anne de Diesbach, a very 
large, fragrant and hardy rose. Annie 
Wood, fragrant, good autumn bloomer and 
of rich vermilion shade. Baroness Roths- 
child, a light, flesh-colored cupped rose, 
nct sweet, but very hardy and a continuous 
bloomer. Baron de Bonatetten, a large, 
splendid and dark velvety rose. Caroline 
de Sansal, a pale flesh-colored rose, large and 
every way lovely, but needing rich culture. 
Charles Darwin, a violet crimson, large and 
every way superb. Charles Margottin, a 
large, rich, sweet rose, a fine bloomer and 
strong grower. Jules Margottin, an old 
favorite, never to be lost sight of. Countess 
of Oxford, a bright soft shade of red, every 
way valuable, but not sweet. Earl of Duf- 
ferin, one of the newer roses, which is al- 
most a truly perpetual bloomer, flowers 
large, dark maroon, and highly perfumed. 
Fisher Holmes, a fine crimson rose of large 
size, as good or better than Jacqueminot. 
General Jacqueminot, known everywhere 
and admired everywhere. Francois Miche- 
lon, a grand rose and a late bloomer, large, 
globular and fragrant. General Washing- 
ton, bright red, very profuse anda constant 
bloomer. John Hopper, an old standard 
but nardly surpassed. Mabel Morrison, a 
lovely white, similar in form to Baroness 
Rothschild, an excellent autumn bloomer. 
Marguerite de St. Amande, one of the very 
finest autumn bloomers; an excellent rose 
in all respects. Marshall P. Wilder, com- 
paratively a new rose, but one of the finest 
every way, blooming profusely in autumn. 
Paul Neyron, a very large rose and a fine 
bloomer. The largest of the fine roses, Vic- 
tor Verdier, a bright rose with carmine cen- 
ter, somewhat tender, but exceedingly fine. 
Another dozen might be added to tbis list 
and perhaps I shall not be warranted in 
leaving out Antoine Moutoir, Marie Bau- 
mann, Rev. J. B. Cann, E. Y. Teas and Em- 
press of India and Madame Masson, a half. 
dozen glorious reses. 

Of our ever-blooming or Tea roses I never 
recommend a large planting by amateurs, 
but in a short list would include, Queen of 
Beddus, which blooms without cessation 
from early spring till late autumn. This 
is unsurpassed, if it is equaled by any other 
rose; color, bright crimson. For a white 
select the Bride, a superb Tea rose, very 
double, very sweet and healthy. Pearl des 
Jardins—this is a magnificent rose, clear 
golden incolor. Souvenir de Malmaison— 
this old and noble rose deserves to retain 
entire its popularity. Red Malmaison isa 
newer sort, color bright crimson, very full 
and very sweet. Madame de Watteville, a 
very novel rose, yellow, burdered with rosy 

red. It should not be omitted from any 
collection. Niphetos should not be omitted 
on account of its lovely buds, a very pale 
lemon and deliciously sweet. Letty Coles, 
rosy pink touched with crimson, very large, 
very double, very sweet, very fine. Etoile 
de Lyon—this is a glorious rose, beautiful 
chrome yellow. deeper at the center, very 
large, very full, and very fragrant flowers. 
Catherine Mermet, very generally known 
and everywhere admired, one of the finest 
and a good bloomer. To these may be 
added Louis Richard, a rich, coppery rose, 
with a delicious tea scent; Madame Bosan- 
quet, an old variety but very lovely. Mar- 
celin Roda, a noble rose, with ail good 
qualities and rich yellow in color. Bougere, 

a superb rose, bronze in shade, and exceed- 

ingly sweet. Bon Silene, deep rose color, 

very sweet, and noted for its fine buds. 

Hermosa, a perpetual bloomer, and one of 

the very best. A new Tea, of very fine qual- 

ity is Andre Schwartz, a glowing scarlet 
crimson, a constant and profuse bloomer 
and very sweet; nor should we leave out 

Gloire de Dijon, a magnificent rose of the 


“may be applied at any time for the purpose 


But let the amateur invariably turn to 
the Hybrid Teas for his first selection, 
securing by all meaus La France, Julia 
Weidmann, Camoens, Triumph d’Angers, 
Viscountess Falmouth, Duke of Connaught, 
Michael Saunders, Duchess of Westminster, 
Pierre Guillot, Beauty of Stapleford, 
Countess of Pembroke, Lady Mary Fitzwil- 
liam. There are others equally good. The 
Hybrid Teas are perpetual bloomers, entire- 
ly hardy, and afford the richest shades 
found among roses. 

As concerns insecticides, use for the slug 
and the bug kerosene emulsion. Sulphur 


of preventing mildew. Apply as soon as 
the disease appears and at no other time. 
The soil for roses cannot he too rich. It 
should consist of good garden soil with a 
large amount of well decayed manure, 
forkedin toagreatdepth. Asa rule ama- 
teurs should grow their roses in beds and 
not in borders. Buy invariably two year old 
plants and set them three feet apart in all 
ways. 

The Polyantha roses are all pretty and 
hardy, and for nosegays are unsurpassed. 
They make, however, but small plants and 
little show in the ground. They should be 
used as borders for other beds or planted by 
themselves. Among the best of these, are 
Miniature, Mignonette, Jeanne Drivon, 
Madame Cecile Bruner, Josephine Borland 
and Little Gem. 

In selecting roses do not buy of those 
who offer at the lowest rates, for which 
they can only furnish you miniature plants 
which will struggle through the first sea- 
son, giving you little pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, and for the most part perish during 
the first winter. It is far better to pay 
twice or three times as much for good- 
stock plants, which will proceed at once to 
bloom and cause little anxiety. Prune 
very thoroughly when planting; press firm- 
ly into the soil, and at once mulch witha 
few handfuls of pulverized manure. 

In looking over my notes I see 1 have 
omitted from my list Papa Gontier, a rose 
of almost unequaled merit—a vigorous 
grower and abundant bloomer, with cherry 
buds superb’in form and size. 1 notice in 
the Dingee and Cupard Company’s Cata- 
log a very commendable list of ‘take 
care of themselves’”’ roses; that is, a half- 
dozen really good roses that will thrive and 
blossom finely with about as much care as 
most people give to a lilac bush. The list 
includes General Washington, Peonia, 
Crown Prince, Anna Alexieff, Perfection 
de Blanches, and Henry Martin Moss—all 
good roses. To these may be added the 
Hermosa, as a rose grown with the least 
possible trouble of the ever-bloomers. It 
will not fight its way in grass, to be sure; 
but will thrive and eternally bloom in any 
sort of a bed or open nook, or in box or pot 
as well. Of the older roses I still cling to 
Cabbage and Madame Laffay; and altho 
they will bloom only once, they do it so 
grandly that one may lovingly look at the 
bare bushes for the rest of the year. 

But when can one be content with nam- 
ing his favorites? My pen longs to write 
down a dozen more names, and a feeling of 
criminal injustice creeps over me when I 
think of a few that 1 have always loved 
and that have always so faithfully paid me 
for my care. My advice is, drop out more 
largely annuals and flowers that make 
great trouble and pay only with color and 
stink, such as balsams, marigolds and zin- 
nias, and indulge more largel. in roses and 
lilies. Of these last I will send a few notes 
to THE INDEPENDENT shortly. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM A FARMER'S INSTI- 
TUTE. 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








IT is impossible to make a first-rate qual- 
ity of butter from poor milk; hence the 
making of good butter commences with the 
cow, her food and care. 

Farming is like other industries; if you 
expect to be successful, you must adopt 
some special line and make it a study. 

Farmers should limit and coatrol the cost 
of production. 

The butter product of the state can be in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. with the cows 
now used and without additional expense, 
by feeding a liberal balanced ration and 
giving the cows and the milk proper care. 

To compete successfully with Western 
dairymen farmers of the East must make 
more winter butter. The dairymen of the 
Empire State should be able to hold their 
markets against all comers. 

A cow should never be idle more than six 

weeks at one time. She will last longer 
and earn more than a cow kept the usual 
way—milked seven months, half fed and 





very finest quality. 









For cold setting, milk should have a tem- 
perature of 98°, which is normal, and then 
be cooled down to a temperature of 45° in 
summer and-40° in winter. Cream should 
be kept at a temperature of 45° to 48°, until 
there is enough for a churning. 

One speaker thought that a little pure 
water added to thick cream would assist in 
its separation. 

A siloand good ensilage is necessary to 
inake good butter in winter. It cheapens 
cost of production, and improves the qual- 
ity of the butter. 

Forty pounds of good corn ensilage, witb 
five pounds of hay and six pounds of cotton- 
seed meal and shorts is a full ration for an 
800-pound cow. 

Cows should have plenty of fresh water 
and salt daily. Always feed and milk regu 
larly. Keep stables clean with good bed- 
ding. 

Corn for ensilage should not be cut when 
the kernels are in the milky state. It 
should be allowed to glaze a little. 

It pays to warm water for cows in winter, 
and it can be heated more economically 
outside than inside the cow. Experiments 
have shown that the milk product is in- 
creased by giving warm instead of cold 
water. 

A good food ration for growing colts is: 
eut hay mixed with crushed oats and corn. 
Substitute wheat bran for corn in summer. 
The general impression seemed to be that 
manure should be drawn to the fields and 
spread as soon as made. 

A silo for fifteen cows can be made at an 
expense of $150. Ina general way it may 
be said a silo (wooden) will cost $1.00 for 
each ton it 1s intended to hold. Make it 
air tight. 

Box stalls for cattle in winter were rec- 
ommended by some farmers. They give 
stock a little more liberty in the stable than 
when tied by stanchions. 

Rye straw is considered to be worth only 
$3.50 per ton asa fertilizer. It brings from 
$10 to $15 a ton at the straw-paper mills. 
Farmers who raise rye should sell the 
straw and buy grain and fertilizer with the 
proceeds, 

Corn should be ground in the ear; it is 
better than to shell it and feed the cow sep- 
arately. 

The average of milk to butter is thirty 
pounds toone. At Cornell University ex- 
periment station they have made one pound 
of butter from fifteen and one-half pounds 
of milk. 

One member found that by feeding en- 
silage he increased the butter product of 
bis cows one and one-half pounds. 

Col. F. D. Curtis recommends the follow- 
ing food ration for milch cows per day: 
Hay, twenty pounds; wheat bran, six quarts; 
cotton-seed meal and corn meal two quarts 


each. 
The best soil for au orchard is a clay 


loam. It should be thoroughly pulverized 
by frequent harrowing when a new orchard 
is to be set. 

Beans or potatoes are the best crops for 
an orchard. Among sowed crops, peas and 
buckwheat are best. Fertilize the orchard 
well if you seed it down. 

Insects on orchard trees have become so 
numerous in summer that the trees should 
be sprayed with Paris green water, or fine 
fruit need not be expected. 

If farmers can get $1 a barrel for apples 
in their orchards, 99 times out of 100 it pays 
to sell. The average farmer is a poor specu- 
lator; he loses oftener than he gains. 

The first silo was erected in this country 

in 1876.. Since then 6,000 have been built. 
The silo is no longer no experiment. 
- About 45 cubic feet of ensilage will weigh 
aton. Twelve tons per acre will feed two 
cows 300 days. .One bushel of ensilage 
weighs about twenty pounds. 

The fruit crop is doubling every ten 
years, and attendant evils have also in- 
creased. Insects are more destructive 
than ever. There are 220 different kinds of 
insects that prey upon the apple. 

Fruit growers should learn the popular 
names of insects, study their habits and 
know how to cope with them. Among the 
best insecticides are Paris green, London 
purple, hellebore, kerosene, tobacco, coal 
tar, carbonic acid. 


Oats for the horse. Corn is not a good horse 
feed. Peas are the most nutritious food 
there is for stock. Corn stalks are very car- 
bonaceous. Milk and grass are complete 
foods. Wheat bran, linseed meal and cot- 
ton-seed meal are the main carbonaceous 
foods; but they should be fed with hay. 

An interesting paper on farmers’ educa- 
tion said it had been estimated that were it 
not for the ignorance of the producer farm 
products could be sold for two thirds of the 
prices they now bring and return a better 





idle five. 


Wheat is the best food for all animals. 


A farmer should be well versed in the 
chemical make-up of the foil. ‘He shoniq 
know something about structural botany 
something of organic chemistry, and much 
of animal life, that he may feed intelligent. 
and nurse advisedly. 

Every farmer should have his book shelf, 
He should read those books and papers 
which will give him information in his 
work. Our agricultural press is #Towing 
better every year. 

CHATHAM. N. Y. 





THE NATION’S FORESTS. 


THE first step in the effort to provide for 
the conservation of the forests on the na. 
tional domain should be the withdrawa] 
from sale of all forest lands belonging to 
the nation. It will not be necessary to pre. 
serve and maintain all these forests perma. 
nently, but the extent of forest-territory 
which will be required by a practical plan 
of forest preservation and management for 
our Western mountain regions cannot be at 
once precisely determined. A thorough ex. 
amination of these regions, and of the agri- 
cultural country depending upon them for 
its water supply, will be necessary, in order 
to show what forests must be retained, and 
what tracts of timber can be put upon the 
market without injury to the important in. 
terests involved. Until such an examina- 
tion has been made, none of the forest lands 
‘now belonging to the T’nited States should 
be sold. 

The second step should be to commit to 
the United States Army the care and guar- 
diansbhip of the forests belonging to the 
nation. There is in time of peace vo other 
work of national defense or protection so 
important as this which the army can per- 
form, and it is plain that under existing 
conditions the forests on the national 
domain will not be—indeed cannot be—ade- 
quately guarded and protected by any 
otber means. The measures which have 
been tried, including those now in opera- 
tion, or nominally in operation, have 
proved almost entirely ineffective. The 
forests on the publiclands are pillaged by 
settlers, and by the empluyés of railroad 
and mining companies, without scruple or 
limit. Other instruments will have to be 
employed if the forests are to be preserved, 
Their complete and final destruction, with 
that of the soil which sustains them, is, 
under the present system, or want of sys- 
tem, only a question of time, and of a very 
short time. 

The officers of the United States Army 
are educated by the nation for its service, 
and they constitute a body of men not 
equaled by any other in our country in their 
equipment for guarding and protecting the 
great forest-regiors belongiug to the nation. 
They possess every kind of fitness for this 
work in greater degree than any other class 
of men, and if authorized bylaw to under- 
take thisservice they would have the power 
and the means necessary for its perform- 
ance, while everybody else iz at present in- 
evitably powerless and incapable. As there 
is likely to be very little work for the army 
hereafter in the «are of the Indians, it will 
be available for this service of guarding the 
national forests. The work can be done 
well by the army, and it would cost noth- 
ing, or very little, while any other plan 
would necessarily be both ineffective and 
costly. This guardianship and defense of 
the vation’s forests by the army of the na- 
tion should be continued and maintained 
until a sufficient number of adequately 
trained and equipped foresters has been 
provided by the Natiunal Government for 
the administration of a complete and per 
manent system and policy for the manage 
ment of the forests on the public domain. 

This brings us to consider the third step. 
This should be the appointment, by the 
President, of a Commission to make a thor- 
ough examination of the condition of the 
forests belonging to the nation, and of their 
relation to the agricultural interests of the 
regions through which the streams flow 
which have their sources in these forests, 
and to report, with the facts observed, 
comprehensive p!an for the preservation avd 
management of the public forests, includ- 
ing a system for the training, by the Gov- 
ernment, of a sufficient number of foresters 
for the national forest service. 

The commission should determine what 
portions of the existing forests on the 
public domain should be permanently pre 
served, and in what manner the remainder 
should be disposed of. The national forests 
can be so managed that they will be per 
petually reproduced, and will yield forevet 
an abundant supply of timber fr the it 
habitants of the adjacent country, and # 
revenue which will more than sustain the 
cost of- the forest service. 





profit. 


School of Forestry should be established o 
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a suitable a cea in one of the great moun- 
tain forests on the public lands, and its 
equipment should be as thorough and ade- 
quate for its purpose as is that of the Nation- 

al Military Academy at West Point.—Gar- 
den and Forest. 
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VARIETIES OF CLOVER. 


UstiL within a few years, not one farmer 
in a hundred in Southern Obio sowed any 
other variety of clover than the common 
red; but for some years past the mammoth 
or pea-vine clover has been grown exten- 
sively, and within the last three years the 
alsike has been sown to some extent, and 
will, I believe, be sown largely in the fu- 
ture. I have sown both these varieties, and 
believe that there is a legitimate place for 
them in our farming. I believe, when the 
main object of sowing clover is to increase 
the fertility of the soil, that the mammoth 
is the.best variety to sow. It makes a much 
heavier growth, and shades the land more 
perfectiy than the common red, and fur- 
nishes more halm to plow down. It is 
not so good for hay as is that of coarser 
growth, and more likely to be damaged by 
lodging; yet this can be said in its favor, 
that it will give nearly double the quantity, 
and as it is cut nearly a month later, itisa 
better season to cure it, and I have had 
some of the most profitable hay crops I 
ever made from this variety of clover— 
three tons of cured hay tothe acre, which 
fed out as satisfactorily as any hay I ever 
had. 

Inadrysummer this will make a mcst sat- 
isfactory crop, for it will geta start in the 
spring, which shades the ground and pro- 
tects the roots, and it will make a very 
heavy growth and still stand up, and can be 
cured out perfectly. In exceedingly wet 
seasons it will make a very heavy growth 
and lodge, and then turn up and make a 
second growth, and will make very poor 
hay; and it is best then to cut it for seed, 
for the machine can be set to cut high, and 
leave a large amount of the straw on the 

land to be plowed under. This clover seeds 
in the tirst crop, and makes a heavier yield 
of seed than the commonred. As faras my 
observation goes, [ estimate that it wil 
yield about one-fourth more, averaging 
four bushels of seed to the acre when the 
other averages three, and | have known 
from five to eight bushels grown to the 
acre. This clover suits the system of farm- 
ing herein the Miami valley where corn and 
wheat are the great staples, for with our 
corn fodder and immense straw stacks we 
need but little hay, and it is almost impos- 
sible for the farmer who has a large corn 
crop to cultivate, to spare the time in early 
Jane to cut twenty or thirty acres of clover, 
and make itinto hay. Thena clover sod, if 
it citi be plowed early, makes the best prep- 
aration for Wheat; but if we leave the sec- 
ond crop to make seed, it is usually too late 
to break the field for wheat by the time the 
seed is cured enough to thresh. With the 
mammoth clover nothing needs to be done 
until after wheat harvest, when it can be 
cut and threshed early in August.—W. F. 
Browy, of Butler County, O., in Country 
Gentleman. : 
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WHAT IT REQUIRES TO VICTUAL 
THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








THE business of producing and providing 
food for mankind furnishes a livelihood to 
a majority of the race. Generals in com- 
mand of armies of 20,000 or 50,000 men have 
been brought to ignominious deteat and 
flight for the lack of power to supply them 
with food ; and yet a population of two and 
ahalf million people in and around New 
York is supplied with food every day and 
for évery meal from all parts of the world. 
Ten thousand head of cattle are slaughtered 
every week to provide New York with beef, 
and that is not more than one-half the beef 
that is consumed there. Some of the beef 
comes in on font, the restin refrigerator 
cars from the West. Swine are brought in 
dressed, but sheep are all killed in the city. 
The greater part of the fresh fish supply of 
the city comes in refrigerator cars from 
Boston and Gloucester; the rest comes to 
the market in fishing boats. Enoagh fish 
is kept ahead in the cold storehouses to 
last the city two or three weeks. 

The vegetables come from almost every- 
where. Lettuce is mainly brought from 
near Boston, where one firm ships $100,000 
Worth of it each year. Enormous amounts 
of celery come from Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
South supplies the early vegetables, and 
Some of them come from Florida. They 
come on refrigerator cars, and because they 
can be safely shipped and easily kept they 
20 longer command fabulous prices. But 
the bulk of the green vegetable business is 
be old way by farmers who 









come in from their places five to thirty and 
more miles away and sell their produce 
from their wagons. Some of them start in 
the afternoon and drive all night, often 
sleeping on their wagons and only waking 
when their trained horses have brought 
them to the ferries at one and two o’clock 
at night. The Gansevoort market is the 
only place where they are allowed to expose 
their ‘* truck” for sale in the city, and there 
it is sold to dealers. In summer-time as 
maby as 3,000 wagons a day are driven in. 
The cattle on a thousand hills daily con- 
tribute the milk that New York consumes 
the next day. The farmer gets from one 
and one-half to two and one-half cents a 
quart for it and the consumer pays eight 
and ten. The difference is divided among 
the railroads, commission merchants and 
peddlers, the latter getting several cents‘a 
quart. One of the curious things of the pro- 
vision business is that eggs laid in Holland 
and Germany get to New York in less time 
than from some Western States, and are ac- 


tually cheaper than fresh eggs laid in this 
country, the reason being that they are 
rated as “‘limed eggs.”—Good Housekeep- 
ing. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











WHY BE SATISFIED 


With one-half of what your farm will pro- 
duce, when by using 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
COMPLETE MANURES 


(specially compounded for each crop), you 
can frequently more than double your crop. 
Make one trial and be convinced. 


A A Ammoniated Superphosphate 


$37.50 per ton. 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
832.50 per ton. 


Both the above made from Bone. Full par- 
ticulars in our pocket memorandum book, 
“Facts for Farmers,’ mailed free by, 

H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
(215 Pearl Street N. Y. 


_tiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Pinvoring. Stock for § Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“an invalu- 
able topic.” Annual sale $000,000 jars. 








Gepsine wale with fac-simile ot Justus 
vou Liebig’s s ignateure | tat blue across label, 








old by Store and Dru ages sts. 
L ik BIG’S EXTRA T ror Meat CO... L't'4 » London. 
OUR NEW 


Ss oe FREE S 


—ON— 

E NEW APPLICA- E 
< TION. 

oO E 


E Novelties, 
D Choice Grown, % D 
S Higganum Mfg. Con. ¢ Ss 


ARMERS 


atte Send for our valuable Agricultural 
* me yg and Rural Record (sent free) and 
ce-lis 


STEARNS FERTILIZER €O., 


133 Water Street, New York. 







































CHERRY 
PECTORAL. 


THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 
from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 
aration. A specific for throat affections. It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable in every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six Lottles, $5. 





FRUIT AND OR- 
NAMENTAL 
GRAPES, SMALL 
RTMENT. ORNA- 
oe STOCK and BEARING AGE 


eee 
. Moon, ™errtey ie, 


ay abide SHAW, Nurseryman: 
Brooklyn, N.Y.,for best terms,outfit 
and chance to make money ever of- 


oe, fered Agents. |.efere.ces the best. 


GRINDER 


Perrect Mowine MacHine KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing Machine Wheel. 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G, CORPORATION, 
successors to R.H.ALLEN & CO. 
189 Water St., N. ¥- 
Main Office, HIGGANUM, 
CONNECTICUT 


HEDGING, SHRU 
FRUITS. A Mkt 

























FERTILIZERS 
S 


For Potatoes, \ 
Cabbages, 
Vegetables, 


DAVIDGE 
FERTILIZER CO. 


121 Front Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DR. TAPT’S ASTHMALEN 


H! M. trial CUR borne RE! 
FT BROS., ROCH. EE 
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|SINGSUN 


STOVE POLISH 


sh, Lat ar 
ness, Durability and Chea: Tamap. Un eatled. 
ORSE Pros., Proputetarac « tinea Mass 
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Cure for 
PR Lae Spe hry gy wR 


PARKER ) GINGER TONIC 


superior 








essence ing “in the cure of Cram 
frame Artic ch ore salualie for ail 
and/ ung Use it without delay if'you you 
3ronchitis, 


Asthma, Weak Lungs. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One oo eer $ One Year....... $3 00 
onths.... (6) Two Years...... 4 00 
Four } Months Ke ome 100 Years.... 700 
Six Months.. 1 4 Four Years....... 50 
Nine Months. 22 Five Years...... 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


wed CLuBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Eacu. 


e to any Foreign Country in jue Universa’ 
Postal i Gnion 91.56 per year adoijtiona 

Subscriptions will not pecsscen Ties Subscrip 
tion Ageuts or Postmasters a rates. 

Subscriptions wit! be po poinde y at the ond of the time for 
which payment ts made. 

Sa movie Copies Free upon Application. 

{2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDePeNDENT 
Money Orde r Bat Check, v3 ate een, Express 

oney er, Ban ec ra: 

om xpress, press 


Mon Ri 
Postal Notes being payable to beaker are no safer 
to send then Bank B' 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested renew two or 
three weeks previous to the AE of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nu™: bers mey occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dupstans House. 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’? special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. = one wish- 
ing to gubeazice for one or more papers 
in conn with THs InvePanperT. can save a 
very han*aome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


P.-0. Box 3787, 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 

time 1 ti 90c. 


4 times {the month).. 








Re: 4 times month)... 
18 three months).65c 8 © (three mmgnetis) Ae 
26 (si 6c 2% (six . he. 
> “ (twelve a 0c. 52 “* (twelve “ ).650. 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... - tae DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Re) 1GIOUB NOTICES...... ..... FirTy Cents 4 LINE 
MARBRIAGER AND DEATHA not cnoting four lines. 


$1. Over that Swempve Cents a Line 
Address all lette 


THE. INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 


on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States ov the receipt of one dollar each. 
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The oo POTATO 


Earliest and Best. 


See CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE, FLOWER, 
GRASS and TREE SEEDS for 1889. 
MAILED FREE. 


DS. SEEDS 





OM.THORBURN & Co:75. Sonn S:NewYorn, / 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Chis powder pever varies A marvel of purity.strepgth 


and wholesomeness. More econemical than the ordi- 


aary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
JOMPANY, 106 Wall sSt.. N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 
a — 
DIAMOND HAMS. 


AND BREAKFAST BACON. 
CINCINNATI, 


Read Circulars How to Cook Them. 
NEW CURE READY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


CLOTHIERS 


AND 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


HAVE 


REMOVED 


FROM 





Broadway and Warren St. 


To 


Broadway and Chambers Street, 


STEWART BUILDING. 
- JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing Cr ora Tt ~ jhe most, Im woves 

'rinciples, ast 35t t.. N,V. anc 

Mice, 642 Mouton Ave., between 58th and 60th 
Streets. Personal attention in a!l cases. 











INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP 18 ONE POUND TIN CANS 
75 Cents per can. % cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufact 





8. Gor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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eS —— ‘ 
26 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John 8t., New York, ano 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 



















S| Reme, Gesies 
nes, Dp and 
ise Iron Curls, Yard 


Works FOUNDED IN 
tham'by the Universal’ 
bition at Paris, in 
and” Gentenbial Exhibition 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


| E STRRERS ’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
s Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 








PARKER BROTHERS, 


The Parker Hammerless Shot Gun. 





The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of America, at Decatur. Il. It is 
the safest Hammerless Gun eyer made, as hammers caunot be let down to rest on loaded shells. 
The safety is automatic, also positive and absolutely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are 
guaranteed for twenty-five years. Send for illustrated circular. 


Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesroom, 97 Chambers Street. 





It is designed for Suburban PR 








Rall, Door and Car Mats, en 


PITTSBURGH. 


WALL | 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 











XPANDED METAL 


_e(PATENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD,)——— 
‘This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL by a new and novel process forming a 


SS SOLID STEEL VEG 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 


and MODERATE IN COST. 


Farm Bulld! We ndas, Cardens, L. 
Coo indee ana Sghele dearer tee Rate Hehice Paebecr nee Bae 
8s, Tree 
d everything usual to METALLIC-LATTICR or WIRE WORK, 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co.|N. W. Expanded Metal Co. | St. Louis Expanded Metal Co. 
>: CHICAGO. ; 


sT. Louis. 


We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 


a and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall UOVETIMG, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal - the Society of Arts for 

‘¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York. 
ANDREWS M'F'G COMPANY. 


Bank, Opera, Church and 











76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. x 








School Furniture, REMOVED to 





BB EL SHAM, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
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A REMARKALLE letter from Rev. Zacy. 
Ary Eppy, D.D., late of Nort 
Mass., now of Sige 
Detroit, MicH., Oct. 15th, 1888, 

Mr. THEO. RICKSECKER, New York,— 
While I was sojourning, last summer, at 
Saratoga Springs, yd former friend and 
parishioner, Mr, Chas. Wells, recom. 
mended Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. I bought 
a dozen cakes, .The effect of the soap on 
my own skin—which had been rough, dis. 
colored and subject to heat-pimples, or 
what some call cat-boils—was almost mi- 
raculous. Since then I have never tray- 
eled without it. My friends who haye 
used it pronounce it supremely excellent, 
I congratulate you on having invented 
THE BEST SoaAP IN THE WORLD. 

This is sent unsolicited. I never saw 
you, and you probably never heard of me, 


My sole motive is a wish to benefit others, — 


who like me have been poisoned by bad 
soap. Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D, 


Strongly indorsed also by Mr. Edward Kim. 
ball (Church Débt. Raiser), the late President 
Arthur and Henry Ward Beecher, Large 
let mailed on receipt of 25c. Made only 
THEO. RICKSECKER, l46and 148 William St., N.Y, 
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We want every ove who goes “‘a fishing ” to send 
for our New Illustrated Catalogue of FISH- 
ING TACKLE for ’89, devoted entirely to 


Anglers’ Supplies. Catalogue has 150 illustra- 
ions of Rods, els, etc, Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
The Fishing Rod Manufacturer, 


___ POST MILLS, VT. 


MITCHELL VAWCR C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETS. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counci 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLYLINE TO THE BLACK MILES 








Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison ! * The 


ICYCLES, 
TO Cente 
are the best on . 

Catalog free. 
i>, Overman Wheel Co. 


a 
BOS N, MAS 














